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No. IV, 


Chapj;er I.— SELEC’P SENTENCES. 


Lesson 1* 

1. Young 4 )eoplc too often begin life wifli too much 

confidence in themselves. Alas * how little do they 
know the dangers which await thcqpi ! * 

2. To repine at the improvement of others, and wish 
to deprive them of the p];aise they have deserved^ is 
the sign of an envious and odious disposition. * 

3. Wc ought not to be proud or vain of the advan* 
tages wc possess ; but humbly endeavour to use them 
for the benefit of our fellow-creatures, and the glo.y of 
that great Being from whom we have received them* 

4. If n^e consider hpw much the comfort or the un- 

easiness of all around us depends on the state of our* 
own temper, shall surely enddavouj to render it 
^iveet and atcommoda^ng. ' ^ * 

5. When yt/uag persons are afflicted with illness, 
how greatly do they endear themselves to all about 
them by being tractable, considerate, gentle, and grate- 
,^1 ! But how painful is it to see them peevish, self- 
willed, and unthankful 1 

6. ATamily wherc*the greafPather of the universe 
is duly reverenced ; yhere^jjhrents Ire honoured and 
obeyed ; where brothers and sisters dweH, together in 
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SELECT SENTENCES. 


love and harmonj ; Ertiore peace and order reign ; Trhere 
Ihere is no law bat the law of kindness and Mrisdom ; 
is surely V. most delightfal and interesting spoctaclc. 

Lesion 2. 

1. The chief mii^ortuncs that befall us in life can be 
traced to some vices or follies which we have committed. 

2 . Were we tp survey the chambers of sickness and 
distress, we Aould often find them peopled with the 
victims of intem^icraiicc and sensuality, and with the 
children of vicious indolence and sloth. 

3 . To bc“wise in our own eyes, to* bitwise in the 

opinion of the world, and to be wise in the sight of our 
‘Creator, are three things so very different as rarely to 
coincide. < 

4 . The corrupted temper and the guilty passions of 
the bad, frustrat'’ tUc cflect of every advantage which 
the world confers on them. 

5. The external misfortunes of life, disappointments, 
poverty, and sickness, are light in comparison with 
those luwdrd distresses of mind occasioned by folly, by 
passion, and by guilt. 

6. No station is so high, no power so great, no cha- 
racter so uiiblcmi^ed,t.a3 to exempt rngn from the at* 
tacks of rashness, malice, or cn^v 

7 . Moral and'* religious instruction-dcrives its clS- 
cacy, not so much from what men are taught to know, 
as from what they ^re brought to feel. 

* 8. When, upon rational and sober inquiry, we have_ 
established our principles, let us not suffer them to be 
shaken by the scoffs ol the licentious, or the tavils of 
the sceptical. 
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Lesson 8. 

1. When we observe nay tendency to tjcat morals 
with disrespect and levity, let us hold it to be a snro 
indication of a perverted understanding, or a depraved 
heart. 

2. Every degree of guilt, incurred by yielding to temp* 
tation, tends to debase the mind, and to weaken the 
generous and benevolent principles of human nature. 

3. Sociiety requires distinctioua^f property, diversi- 
ty of conditions, subordination of ranks, and a multipli- 
city of occupatmns, in order to advanee the general good. 

The desire of improvement discovers a liberal mind, 
and is connected with many accomplishments and many 
virtues. ^ • 

5. Innocence confers ease and freedom on the mind, 
and leaves it open to every pleasing sensation. 

6. Moderate and simple plcasurcf relish high with 
the temperate : in the midst of his studied refinements 
the voluptuary, languishes. 

7. Gentleness corrects whatever is offeiyive in our 
manners ; and, by a constant train of huiSane attentions, 
studies to alleviate the burden of common misery. , 

8. That gentleness, whicR is the characteristic of a 
good man, hae, like evSry. othbr virtue,*it8 seat in the 
heart : and,*let me notniqg except what flows from 
the heart can lender external manners truly pleasing. 

. Lesson 4. 

. ^ 1 . Virtue, to become either vigorous or useful, must 
be habitually active ^ not breaking forth occasionally 
with a fransient lustre, like ^he blaze of a comet •, but 
regular in its returns, like 4he light of day ; not like 
the tiromatic gale, which sometimes feasts the sense ; 
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SEtECT SENTENCES. 


but like the ordinary breeze^ which purifies the air and 
renders it ^ealthful. • 

2. The happiness of every man depends moite upon 
the state of his ewn mind than upon any external cir- 
cumstances : nay, more thw upon, all external things 
put together. • • 

8. In no station, in no period, let us think ourselves 
secure from the dangers ^hich spring from our pas- 
sions. They beset eyery age, and every stsftidn j from 
youth to grayJhairs,^and from the peasant to the prince. 

4. Riches and pleasures are the chief temptations to 
criminal dcedl. Yet those rich( when obtained, m^ay 
vpry possibly overwhelm us with unforeseen miseries : 
those pleasures may cut short our health and life. 

5. Amusement often becomes the business instead 
of the relaxation of^oung persons ; it is then highly 
pernicious. 

6. lie who waits for an opportunity to do much at 
gOnce, may breathe out his life iu idle wishes ; and regret 
in the last .hour his useless intentions and barren zeal. 


Lesson 5. 

1. God is the kindest %.nd belt of beings, lie is our 
Father. He approves us jrnen w^i«do well ;«hc pities uf 
when we err ; and he desires to make u^appy for ever. 

i. How greatly should we love so good and kind a 
Father ! and how Careful should we be to serv^ and 
please him ! 

3. Never insult the unfortunate^ especially when they 
implore relief or a^istauc^. If you cannot grimt their 
requests, refuse them mil^y and tenderly. 

4. If you '{pel compassion for them, (and wha^ good 
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heart can behold distress without feeling compassion ?) 
be not ashamed to expres^s it. 

5. Jgisten to the affectionate counsels of your parents ; 
treasure up their precepts; respect their riper judg^ 
nicnt; and enjoy with gri^titude and delight the advan-< 
tages resulting from their society.. • 

6. Bind to your bosom by the most endearing ties 
your brothers and sisters ; •cherish ^hem as your best 
companioiw through the variegated journey of life ; and 
suffer no jealousies and coutenti^s to ^interrupt tho 
harmony which should ever reign amongst jou. 

Lesson 6. 

1. It is of great importance t(^us to form a proper 
estimate of human life ; without either loading it with 
imaginary evils, or expecting from it greater advautagea 
than it is able to yield. 

2. Among all our corrupt passions there is a strong 
and intimate connection. When any one of them is 
adopted into our family, it seldom departs,^ntil it has 
fathered upon us all its kindred. 

8. Chjarity, like tlip sun, brightens every object or^ 
which it shines: a censorious disposition casts every 
character into^the darkest^ S^haAe it*will J;jear. 

• 4. Many •men mistake the^love for the prafctico of 
virtue and arc not so much good men as the friends 
of goodness. • 

5. Genuine virtue has a language that speaks to 
every heart throughout the world. It is a language 
which is understood by all. 

6. In* every regiod* every clfmate, tho homage paid 
to it is the same. Ju no ^nc ^ntiment were ever 
mankind more generally agreed. 
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7. The appearances of our security are frequently 
deceitful. When our sky seems most settled and serene, 
in some unobserved quarter gathers the little black 
cloud, in which the tempest ferments and prepares to 
discharge itself on our head. 

Lesson 7. 

1. In judging of others, let us always think the best, 
and employ the spirit of charity and candour. . But, in 
judging of ouTselveo, we ought to be exact and severe. 

2. Let him, that desires to see others happy, make 
haste to give while his gift can be cnjoyqd ; and re- 
member, that every moment oi delay takes away some- 
thing from the value, of his benefaction. 

3. And let him who purposes his own happiness re- 
flect that, while he forms bis. purpose, the day rolls on, 
and " tue night o..mcth, when no man can work.^' 

J). What avails the show of external hberty to one 
,.wbo has lost the government of huuself? 

5. Can we esteem that man prosperous, who is raised 

to a situation^ which flatters his passions, but which 
^corrupts his principles, disorders his temper, and final- 
ly oversets his virtue ? « 

6. What miseries dots tjb.e vicious man secretly en- 
dure ! Adversity ! how blunt all the arrows of th^ 
quiver, in comparison with those of guilt ! 

7. When we have no pleasure in goodness, we may 
with certainty conclude the reason to be, that our plea- 
sure is all derived from an opposite quarter. 

8. How strangely are the opinions of men altered' 
by a change in their condition 1 

9. How many Iiaye hM reasqn to be thankful for 
bfing disappointed in designs which they earuestly-pur- 
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sued, but which, if successfully accomplished, they h^iVO 
afterwards seen, would h^ve occasioned their ruin ! 

Lesson 8. 

1. The present epiployment of time should frequently 
he an object of thought. What is the ultimate scope 
of our present pursuits and cares '> Are they likely to 
produce anything that will survive* the moment, and 
bring forth some fruit for futurity ? 

2. On whom does time hang s'h heavily as on the 
slothful and lazy ? To whom aro the hours so lingering ? 
Who are s(^ often devoured with spleen, and obliged to 
liy to every expedient which can help them to get rjd 
of themselves ? 

3. Instead of producing tranquillity, indolence pro* 

duces a fretful rcstlessucss of mind; gives rise to 
cravings which arc never satisfied; Aourishes a sickly, 
effeminate delicacy, which sours and corrupts every 
pleasure. , 

4. We have seen the husbandman scattegpg his seed 
upon the furrowed ground. It springs u]^ is gathered in* 
to his bams, and crowns his labours with joy and plenty • 

5. Thug the man who distributes his fortune with 
generosity an^ prudeuefi is ano^ly repaid by the grati* 
4ude of those whom^ hg oblige;^ j by the approbation of 
his own mind and by the favour of heaven. 

G. Temperance, by fortifying the mind and body, 
leads to happiness ; intemperance, by enervating them, 
ends generally in misery. 

7. If envious people were to ask themselves whether 
they would exchange thej^ entire situation with the 
persons envied, (1 me^n thciv minds, passions, notions, 
as well as their persons, fortunes, and dignities,) I prs* 
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suoie the self-love common to human nature would 
generally make them prefer their own condition. 


Lesson 9. 

1. Disease, poverty, disappointment, and shame, are 

far from being, in every instanee, the unavoidable doom 
of man. They are mueh nlOrc frequently the offspring 
of his own misguided choice. • •. 

2. Intemperance^ engenders disease; sloth produces 

poverty ; pride creates disappointment ; and dishonesty 
exposes to shame. ' , 

3. The ungoverned passions of men betray them into 
a thousand follies ; Vieir follies into crimes; and their 
crimes into misfortunes. 

4. At our first setting out in life, when yet unacquaint- 
ed witll the world and its snares, when every pleasure 
enchants with its smile, and every object shines with 

- the gloss of novelty ; let us beware of the seducing ap- 
pearances yhich surround us, and recollect what others 
haic suffered t?bm the power of headstrong desire. 

^ 5. Ifwe allow any passion, even though it bc,e8teemed ■ 
innocent, to acquire an aboolute ascciulant, oiir inward 
peace will be impaired. «But i? any which has the taint 
of guilt take early possession of pni? mind, wo may datw 
from that moment the ruin of our tranquillity. 

i). Never adventure on too near an approach to what 
is evil. Familiarise not yourselves with it in the slight- 
est instances without fear. 

7. Listen with reverence to every reprehension ot' 
conscience ; and preserve the most quick and accurate 
sensibility to right qnd wrong. , 
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Lesson 10. 

1. Aft amiable youth lamented^ iu terms of sincere 
grief, tlie death of a most affectionate parent. 

2. His companion endeavoured to console him by 
the reflection thatf he ha j*always behaved to the de* 
ceased with duty, tenderness, and respect. 

3. “ So I* thought,^' replied the ^outh, “ whilst my 
parent was^ living: but now I recollect, ‘with pain and 
sorrow, many instances of disobedience and neglect, 
for which, alas ! it is too late to make atonement.’* 

4. Sir Isaaa Newton possessed a remarkably mild 

and even ffemper. This great man, on a particular 
occasion, was called out of his study to an adjoining 
apartment. • 

5. A little dog named Diamond, the constant but in- 
curious attendant of his naastcr’s acsearches, happened 
to be left among the papers ; and threw down a light- 
ed candle, which consumed the almost finished labours 
of some years.* 

6. Sir Isaac soon returned, and had tl)^ ffOrtification 
to behold his irreparable loss. Hut, with his usual self- 
possession, he Only exclaimed, “ Oh Diamond ! Dia-* 
mond ! thou little know^t the ipischief thou hast done.” 
^ 7 . The benevolent Johd Howard, having settled his 
accounts at the close % a particular year, and found a 
balance in his favour, proposed to his wife to make i}se 
of it in a journey to London, or in any other amuse- 
ment she chose. 

• 8. “ What a pretty cottage for a poor family it would 
build !” was her answer. This charitable hint met his 
cordial approbation, and t>n* money was Imd out ac- 
cordingly. 
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‘ Lesson 11. 

1. Whenr Aristotle was askdd what a man conld gain 
by telling a falsehood, he replied, ^^Not to be believed 
when he speaks the truth/^ 

2. Sully, the great statesman of France, always re- 
tained at his table, in his most prosperous days, the 
same frugality to which he had been accustomed in 
early life. 

, 3. He was frequently reproached by the courtiers 
for this simpHcity ; but he used to reply to them, in 
the words of an ancient philosopher : — 

4. If the guests are men of sense, there is enough 
fdr them : if they are not, I can very well dispense with 
their company.^^ 

5. Sir Philip Sidney, at the battle near Zutphen, 
was weunded by a musket-ball, which broke the bone 
of his thigh. 

6. He was cariied about a mile and a half to the 
' camp ; and, being faint with loss of blood, and parched 

with thirst^hr'^ugh the heat of the weather, he called 
for drink. 

• 7. It was immediately brought to him ; but, as he 

was putting the vessel ^to his juouth, a poor wounded 
soldier, who happened at that instant to be carried past 
him, looked up to it with wishfSt eyes. ^ 

3. The gallant and generous Sidney, took the bottle 
from his mouth, and delivered it to the soldier, saying. 

Thy necessity is yet greater than mine.” 
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w m 

Lesson 1. — Ingenuitif and IndmWy rewarded. 

1. A Ricil husbandman had two sons, the one ex- 

• ^ 

actly a year older than the other. 

2. The very day the second was bom, he set, in the 

entrance of his orchard, two young apple^rees of equal 
size ; which he.cultivatcd with the same care, and which 
grqw so eqiAlly that no person could perceive the least 
^fferencO^etween them. • 

3. When his children were eapiftilc of handling gar- 
den-tools, he took them one hue morning in spring to 
sec these two trees, which he had planted for them, and 
called after their names : and, when they had sufficient- 
ly admired their growth, and the number of blossoms 
that covered them, he said ; — 

4. “ My dear children, I give yon th^^sestrees : yon 
sec they are in good condition. They will thrive as 
mqch by Jrour qare as*they will decline by your negli- ' 
gehce ; and their fruit will reward you in proportion to 
your labour.” 

* 5. The ydhngest, dlQued Edmund, ewas industrious 
and attentive, lie busied himself in clearing his tree 
of insects that would hurt it ; and he propped up its 
stem, to prevent its taking a wrong Ibent. 

,6. He loosened the earth about it, that the warmth of 
the sun and the moistpre of the deas might cherish the 
roots, ills mother had nois^ded him more carefully 
in his infancy than he*tende(f his ^bung ap^le-tree. 

7. His brother, Moses, did not imitate his example* 
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He spent a great deal of time on a mount that was near^ 
throwing stones at the passengers in the road.. 

8. He went among all the little dirty country boys in 
the neighbourhood^ to fight with them ; so that he was 
often seen with broken shina and black eyes, from the 
kicks and blows lie received in his quarrels. 

9. In short, he neglected his tree so far that he never 

thought of it, till, one day in autumn, he by chance 
saw Edmund’s tree so full of apples streaked with 
purple and gold, that, had it not been for the props 
which supported its branches, the weight of its fruit 
must have bent it to the ground. , 

^ IQ. Struck with the sight of so fine a tret, he hast- 
ened to his own, hoping to find as large a crop upon 
it; but, to his great surprise, he saw scarcely any- 
thing) 4 cxcept branches covei-ed with moss, and a few 
withered leaves. 


LessoTs ^^ — Ingenuity and Industry rewarded. 

, concluded.) 

1. Full of passion and jealousy, he san to liis father, 
and said f . 

2. “ Father, what sort of a trqe is tliat which you 
have ^ven me C it is as dry fs a broom'^tick ; and 1 
shall not have ten apples on it. My brother you have 
used better : bid him at least share his apples with 
me.” 

8. ” Share with you !” said his father ; so the indqp- 
trious must lose his labour to feed the idle ! Be sa- 
tisfied with your lot : it iaj he effect of your negligence : 
and do not think tb accuse me bf injus^ce, when you 
see your bi other’s rich crop. 
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4. Your tree was as fruitful and in ns good order as 
his j it horc as many blossoms^ and grew yi the same 
soil ; ofily it was not fostered with the same care. Ed* 
muiid has kept his tree clear of hurtful insects ; but you 
have suffered then^ to eat*up yours in its blossoms, 

5. As I do not choose to let lEinything which God 
has given me, and for which I hold myself accountable 
to him, go to ruin, I shall take this tree from you, and 
call it no more by your name. 

6. It must pass through your brother*^ hands before 
it can recover Uself; and from this moment both it and 
thg fruit it snay bear arc his property. 

7 ‘‘You may, if you will, go into my nursery, aiid « 
look for another ; and rear it to mlike amends for your 
fault : but, if you neglect it, that too shall be given to 
your brother for assistiug^me in i®y labour/' ^ 

8. Moses felt the justice of his father's sentence, and 
the wisdom of his design. He tli#refore went that 
moment into the nursery, and chose one of the most * 
thriving apple-trees he could hud, 

9. Edmund assisted him with his advice in rearing 
it, and Mtises embraced every occasion of paying atten*’^ 
tion to it. He was now never out.of humour with his 
comrades, ands still with liimsclf; Tor he applied 
Cheerfully td work : aQJ] lu aut^umu hc^had the pleasure 
of seeing his tree fully answer bis hopes. 

10. Thus he had the double advantage, of enriching 
himself with a splendid crop of fruit, and at the same 
tjme of subduing the vicious habits he had contracted, 

11. His father wa^so well plpased with this change, 
that the following year he di^ded the produce of a small 
orchard between him ^ud hii bro'^icr. , 


IV 
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Lesson 8. — The Pious Sons. 

1. In on^of those terrible* eruptions of mount yEtna 
which have often happeucch the danger to the inhabit- 
ants of the adjacent country was uncommonly great. 

2. To avoid immediate destruction from the iiaraes 
and the melted lava which ran down the sides of the 
mountaiuj the people were obliged to retire to a con- 
siderable distance.' 

3. Amidst the hurry and confusion of sileh a scenc^ 
(every one flying and carrying away whatever he deem- 
ed most precious,) two brothers, iu the height of their 
solicitude for the preservation of their wealth and goods, 
suddenly recollected that their father and mother, botli 
very old, were unabio to. save themselves by flight. 

4. Filial teuderucss triumphed over every other con- 
sideration. 

5. “Where/’ ci led the generous youths, “ shall we find 
amorc precious tr'‘U8urethan they are who gave us being, 
and who have cherished aud protected us through life ?” 

C. Havipvii^iid this, the ouc took up his father on his 
shoulders, and the other his mother, and happily made 
« their way through the surrounding 8mf)ke and flames. 

7. All who were y, itne&ses of this dutiful aud affec- 
tionate coadut.t were srruch with the highest admira- 
tion ; and they aud thei” postei/ty ever after called thb 
path which these good young men took iu their retreat 
“ llhe field of the pious.” 


Lesson -i.— Filial Sensibility. 

1. A young gentleman /u one of the academies at 
Paris was remarked for eating nothing but soup and 
(Ity brfad, bnd drinking only water. 
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2. The governor of the institution^ attributing this 
singularity to mistaken devotion, reproved his pupil, and 
endeavoured to persuade him to alter his resolution. 

3. Finding however that his remonstrances were in- 
eflFectual, he sent fot him again, and observed to him that 
such conduct Was highly unbecoming, and that it was 
his duty to conform to the rules of the academy. 

4. He then endeavoured to learn *tha reason of his 
pupiFs cOucluct ; but, as the j^outh could not be pre- 
vailed upon to impart the secret, the governor at last 
threatened to ^eiid him back to his family. 

4* This nA?aace produced an immediate'explanation. 
*^Sir,” said the young man, my fathcr^s house t 
ate nothing but black bread, and *of that very little : 
here I have good soup and excellent white bread : and 
though I might, if 1 chose *it, fare luxuriously, laannot 
persuade myself to take anj thing else, when I reflect on 
the situation in wdiich I have left my fwrtier and mother.^* 

6. The govciuior was greatly moved by this instance 
of filial sensibility, and could not refraiij|rf»ira tears. 

7. ITour father, said he, has been in the army ; 
has he no *pensivu No,^^ replied the youth : he • 
has long been soliciting one ;^but, for want of money 
has been obliged! to g^v^c up the pursuit : aftd, rather than 
contract auyMebts at Atl^rsaiilet, he ha» chosen a life of 
wretchedness in the country.” 

8. Well,” returned the governor, “ if the fact be as 
you have represented it, I promise to procure for your 
father a pension of two hundred crowns a year. And^ 
since your friends are in such neduced circumstances, 
take these three gold pieces foy your pocket expenses. I 
will undertake to remtt your*fatli^V the first half year 
of his pension iu advance.” 
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9. “ Ah, sir V* replied the youth, as you have the 
goodness to propose remitting a sum of money to my 
father, I entreat you to add to it these three gold*pieccs. 
As I have here everything I can wish for, I do not need 
them ; but they would lie o^great Rse to my father in 
the maintenance of his other children.’^ 


Lesson 5. — The secret of being always satisfied. 

1. A certahi Italian bishop was remarkable for his 
happy and contented disposition. 

2. lie met with much opposition, and ^fcncouiitered 
many difficulties in his journey through life : but it was 
observed that he never repined at his condition, nor be- 
trayed the least degree of impatience. 

8. An intimate friend of Ins, who highly admired the 
virtue which he' thought it impossible to imitate, one 
day asked the p elate if he could communicate the 
secret of being ahvays satisfied, 

4. replied the good old man, "I can teach 
you my secret, and with great facility. It consists in 
nothing more than in making alright, use ofmy eyes.^^ 
Ilis friend begged him to*’ explain himself, 

5. “ Most willingly, returned tiic bishop. In w hat- 
ever state I am, I first of all lopJL up to lufavcn, and re- 
flect that iny principal business here js to get to that 
blessed abode. 

6. *^I then loot down upon the earth, and call to 
mind that, when I am dead, 1 shall occupy but a Smijll 
space in it. 

7. I then look abroijd into the world, and observe 
wdiat multit;^udcs tlft'rc rfl’c, wdie in every respect are 
ftss fortunate than myself. 
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8. “ Thus I learn where true happiness is placefd ; 
where all our cares must end; and how# very little 
reason I have to repine or to complain/^ 

Lesson G.’-^Benefictnce its own Reward. 

1. Pigalle, the celebrated artist* was a man of great 
humanity. Intending on a particular occasion to make 
a journey from Lyons to Paris, he laid by an hundred 
crowns to defray his expenses. 

2. But a little before the time proposed for his set- 
ting out he observed a man walking, with strong marks 
of tileep-felt borrow in his countenance and deportment. 

3. Pigalle, impelled by the fcelmgs of a benevoleirt 
heart, accosted liira, and inquired with much tenderness 
whether it was in his power to afford him any relief. 

4. The stranger, impressed with the manner this 
friendly address, did not hesitate to lay open his dis- 
tressed situation. 

5. For want of eighty crowns, said be, " I must 
be dragged this evening to a dungeon, aqj^e separated 
from a tender wife and a numerous family.” 

6. Do you H^ant no more ?” exclaimed the humane * 
artist. ^^Come along i^ith n\p; I have an hundred 
jrowns in trunk f and they are all at*your service.” 

7- The next day a ffSend orPigalle^ met him ; and 
inquired whether it was true that he had, as was pul)- 
liciy reported, very opportunely relieved a poor man 
and his family from the greatest distress. 

• 8. “ Ah, my friend !” said Pigalle, “ what a delicious 
supper d^ I make lastmight upon bread and cheese, with 
a family whose tears marked the gratitude of their hearts, 
and who blessed me at every ^mouthful they ate !” 
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Lesson 7. — The Compassionate Judge. 

1. The celebrated Charles IllVuthony Domat ^as pro- 
moted to the office of judge of a proviucial court iu 
the south of France, in which he presided with public 
applause for twenty-four years. 

2. One day a poor widow brought a complaint before 
him against the Bayon de Nairac, her landlord, for turn- 
ing her out of possession of a farm which washer whole 
dependence. 

3. Domat heard the cause ; and, finding by the clear- 
est evidence that the woman had ignorantly broken a 
covenant in the lease, which empowered the landlord' to 
tdke possession of tli^e farm, he recommended mercy to 
the baron toward a pour honest tenant who had not wil- 
fully transgressed, or done him any material injury. 

4. £ut,NairacJbeii'.g inexorable, the judge was obliged 
to pronounce a sentence of expulsion from the farm, 
and to order payment of the damages mentioned in the 
lease, together with the costs of the suit. 

5. In deliTX-ing this sentence, Domat wiped his eyes, 
from which tears of compassion flowed idcutifully. 

' 6. When the order of seizure, of botlf her person and 
effects, was decreed, the poor, woman exclaimed, "0 
just and righteous God ! be thou a'^Father to the widow 
and her helpless orphans !” and immediately she fainted 
away. 

7. The compnssipuate judge assisted in raising the 
distressed woman ; and, after inquiring into her charac- 
ter, the numberof her children, and other circumstances, 
generously presented her with ci'ght hundred, crowns, 
the amount of her damager .tnd costs, which he prevailed 
with the baron to accept as a fall recompense ; and the 
widow was restored to her farm. 
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8. Deeply affected with the generosity of her bene* 
factor, Ae said to him, ‘*‘0 my lord ! when will you 
demand payment, that 1 may lay up for that purpose }** 

9. “ I will ask it,” replied Domat, “ when my cou. 
science shall tell me that m^hat I have done is wrong.” 

Lesson 8 . — TAe Generous J^^egro, 

1. Josep}i Ilachel, a respectable negro; resided in the 

island ofBarbadoes. He was a trader, and dealt chiefly 
in the retail way. In this business he conducted him- 
self so fairly end complaisantly, that, in a town filled 
with little peddling shops, his doors were thronged with 
customers. , 

2. I have often dealt with hitn, and always found him 
remarkably honest and obliging. If any one knew not 
where to obtain an article, Joseplf wojild cndcavbur to 
procure it, without making any advantage for himself. 

3. In short, his character was so 'fair, his manners 
so generous, that the best people showed him a regard 
which they often deny to men of their o .. n colour, be- 
cause theyarc not blessed with the like goodnessof heart. 

4. In 1756 a fire happened^ which burned down great ’ 

part of the town, and ruined naiiy of the inhabitants. 
Joseph livei^ in a quhrter that escaped the destruction, 
and expressed his thifflkfulness by s&ftenin^ the dis- 
tresses of his neighbours. . 

5. Among those who had lost their property by this 
heavy misfortune, was a man to whose family Joseph, 
in the early part of his life, owed some obligations. 

6. This man, by tbt> great hospitality, an excess very 
common in the West Iudie:;j ha^ involved himself in 
difficulties before the fire happened; and, bis estate 
lying in houses, that event entirely ruined iiim. 
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i. Amidst the cries of misery and want which ex- 
cited Josephus compassion, this mau^s unfortis^ate si- 
tuation claimed particular notice, ** 

8. The generous, the open temper of the sufferer, and 
the obligation that Joseph o\Ved to hfs family, were spe- 
cial and powerful motives for acting toward him the 
part of a friend. . , 

0. Joseph had his bond for sixty pound^s sterling. 

Unfortunate man said he, "this debt shall never 
come against thee. I sincerely wish thou couldst set- 
tle all thy other affairs as easily • 

10. He arose, ordered a large account tSat the man 

Iiad with him to be dr/iwn out ; and, in a whim that might 
have called up a smile ofi the face of Charity, filled his 
pipe, sat down again, twisted the bond, and lighted his 
pipe With it. ^ ^ 

11. While the account was drawing out, he conti- 
nued smoking, iu'a state of mind that a monarch might 
envy. When it was finished, he went in search of his 
friend, with^Lo discharged account and the mutilated 
bond ill his hand. 

12. On meeting him he, presented tlte papers to him 
with this address : •“ Sii?, 1 am sensibly affected with 
your misfortunes : the obligations I hav^ received from 
your family give*me a relation to every branch of it. I 
know that your inability to pay what you owe gives you 
more uneasiness than the loss of your own substance. 

13. “ That you may not be anxious ou my account 
in particular, accept of this discharge, and the remains 
of your bond. 1 am cTVerpaid iuoihe satisfac^on that 
I feel from having djpie my dutjr.” 
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Lesson 9. — Heroism and Generosity of a Peasant. 

1. A great inundation Laving taken place in the north 
of Italj, owing to an excessive fall of snow in the Alps, 
followed by a speedy thaw, the river Adige carried off a 
bridge near Verona, except the middle part, on which 
w^as the house of the toll-gatherer, and who, with his 
whole family, thus remained imprisoned by the waves, 
and in momentary expectation of ceKain destruction. 

2. They* were discovered from the banks, stretching 
forth their hands, screaming and impl&ring succour, 
while fragments of the only continuing arch were .drop- 
ping into the impetuous torrent. 

3. In this extreme danger a nobleman, the Count of 
Pulverini, who was a spectator^ heid out a purse of one 
hundred sequins, as a reward to any adventurer who 
would take a boat and safe this uphappy family. 

4. But the risk Avas so great of beir?^ borne down by 
the impetuosity of the stream, and b^ng dashed against 
the fragments pf the bridge, or of being crushed by the 
falling of the heavy stones, that not one. of the vast 
multitude of spectators, had courage enough to attempt 
such an exploiLi 

5. A peasant, passing alon^, was informed of the pro- 
mised rewardi* Immediately jumping iftto the boat, he 
^oy amazing* strength oars gained t|ic middle of the 
river, and brought his boat under the pile, when the 
Avhole terrified family safely descended by means of a rope. 

6. “Courage/^ cried he, *^now you are safe !” By 
^ still more strenuous effort, and great strength of arm, 
he brought the boakjind family, on shore. 

7. Brave fellow !” exclaimed the’Count ; and, hold- 
ing out the purse to* him, ^^’her^is your promised re- 
compense.^^ 
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8. “ I shall never expose my life for money,” answer- 
ed the peasant ; “ ray labour<Jifford8 a sufiiciervt liveli- 
hood for myself, my wife, and children ; — give tho purse 
to the poor family who have lost all.” 

♦ 

Lesson 10 . — Chinese Generosity, 

1. A few years ago, at a public dinner, the conver- 
sation turned on tne dishonesty and immorality of the. 
Chinese ; and many stories were told in proof •of it. 

2- Mr. Locke, one of the gentlemen present, ob- 
served, how very unjust it was to stigmatize a whole 
nation for the vices of a few ; that it was true rogups 
^ w/^re to be found among the Chinese as well as among 
other nations. ^ 

3. Still I have known characters among them who 
were honour to human nature : for instance, there 
was Sha-king-qua, the Hong merchant, who behaved 
in so generous a mnner to poor Auderson.^' 

4, The story seemed to be familiar to many of the 
gentlemen p^resent ; but, as others did not know it, 
Mr. Locke was requested to relate the circumstance, 
cwhich he did nearly in the following words 

6. The Hong mercliaut had known Mr. Anderson 
intimately, and had large transactions with him. Mr, 
Anderson met w^h heavy losses^ , became insolvent, and* 
at the time of his failure owed his Chinese friend up- 
wards of 80,000 dollars. 

6. Mr. Anderson wished to come to England, in the 
hope of being able to retrieve his affairs. He calle(J 
on the Hong mcrcliant^^ and in the utmost distress ex- 
plained his situatidn, his wishes, and his' hopes*. 

7. “ The Chinese li^cened with anxious attention, and, 
b^Kving heard his story, thus addressed him : * My friend 
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Anderson, you have been very unfortunate ; you lose all ; 
I very aQny : you go to Eagland : if you mcgre fortunate 
there, you come back and .pay : but that you no forget 
Chinaman friend, you take this j and, when you look on 
this, you will remember ShVking-qna.’ In saying these 
words, he pulled out a valuable gold watch, and gave 
it to Anderson, 

8. “ Mr. Anderson took leave of liis friend : but he 

did not livd to retrieve his affairs, or to return to China. 
When the account of his death, and of tiie distress in 
which he had Jeft his family, reached Canton, the Hong 
merchant called on one of the gentlemen oT the factory 
who was about to return to Europe, and addressed him 
in the following manner : — , * 

9. “ ‘ Poor Mr. Anderson dead : I very sorry j he good 
man ; he friend, and he Ifiave twt^ childs j they jpoor j 
they have nothing j they childs of nivTrieud : you take 
this for them ; tell them Chinaman friend send it and 
he put into thq. gentleman’s hand a sum of money for 
Mr. Anderson’s children, amounting to sejj/^ral hundred 
pounds.” 

10. The storjimade’a strong impression on all pre- 
sent ; and Mr. Locke in relafin^ it was so much affect- 
ed that his eyse filled and his voice thickened. 


Lesson 11. — Virtue in Humble Life. 

% 

1. Perrin lost both his parents before he could arti- 
culate their names, and was obliged to go to a charity- 
school for his education. At the age of fifteen he was 
hired by a farmer to be a shepherd, in a neighbourhood 
where Lucetta kept her fathers ^eep. s 

2. They often met, and vfere fond of beiq^ together. 
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After all acquaintance of five years, in which they had 
many opportunities of becoming thoroughly known to 
each other, Perrin proposed to Lucetta to ask her fa- 
ther’s consent to their marriage ; she blushed, and did 
not refuse her approbation. 

8. As she had an errand to the town next day, the 
opportunity of her absence was chosen for making the 
proposal. “You wish to mjirry my daughter,” said the 
old man : “ have you a house to cover her* dr money 
to maintain her ? Lucetta’s fortune is not enough for 
both. It will not do, Perrin ,* it will no,t do.” 

4. “ But,” replied Perrin, “ 1 have hand^ to work, I 
have laid up twenty crowns of my wages, which will de- 
fray the expense of the wedding : I will work harder^ 
and lay up more.” “Well,” said the old man, “you 
are young, and may wait a little : get rich, and my 
daughter is at your service.” 

. 5. Perrin waiti^d for Lucetta’s return in the evening. 

“Has my father given you a refusal ?”. cried Lucetta. 
“Ah, Lucett:^,” replied Perrin, “how unhappy am I 
for being poor ! But I have not lost all hopes : my cir- 
cumstances may change for the better.” 

6. As they nevqr tiyed of conversing together, the 
night approached, and it became dark. ‘Perrin, making 
a false step, fell on the ground,,. lie found a bag whicn 
was heavy. Drawing toward a light in the neighbour- 
hood, he discovered that it was filled with gold. 

7. “ I thank heaven,” cried Perrin, in a transport 
of joy, “ for being favourable to our wishes. This will 
satisfy your father, and make us, happy.” 

8. In their way to her father’s house a thought struck 
Perrin. “ This money is uot ours; it belongs to some 
stranger : f\nd perhaps this moment he is lamenting the 
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loss of it. Let us go to the vicar for advice ; he has 
always l>eeii kind to me.^^ • 

9. Pa’rin put the bag into the vicar’s hand, saying,, 
that “ at first he looked on it as a providential present, 
to remove the only ebstacle«to their marriage ; but that 
he now doubted whether he could lawfully retain it.’’ 

10. The vicar eyed the young couple with attention r 
he admired their honesty, which appeared even to sur- 
pass their a*ffcction. ‘^Perrin/’ said he, “ clierish these 
sentiments : Heaven wdll bless you. We wfll endeavour 
tcI find out th^ owner: he will reward tby honesty: I 
will add wliJft I can spare. You shall liave Lucetta.” 

11. The bag was advertised in the newspapers, and 
cried in the neighbouring parishes. Some time having 
elapsed, and tlie money not having been demanded, the 
vicar carried it to Perrin. 

13. These twelve tliousand livres T)car at present 
no profit : you may reap the intere?,^ at least. Lay 
them out in sucli a manner as to ensure the sum itself 
to the owner, if he should ever appear.” ^ 

13, A farm was purchased, and the consent of Lu- 
cetta’s father to tiie mamage was obtained. Perrin was 
employed in husbandry, and Liycettgi in family aflairs. 
They lived in perfect* cordiality, and twd children en- 
tfeared them Vill rnoreVJ) each*bther. 


Lesson 12, — Virtue in Humble Life, — (concluded,) 

J[. Perrin one evening, returning homeward from his 
work, saw a chaise ovariurned with two gentlemen in it. 
He ran to* their assistance, and offered them every ac- 
commodation his smal> house houilcl aflFord.^ 

2. ''This spot,” cried one of the gentlemei^ is very 

IV. D 
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faial to me. Ten yean ago I lost here twelve thousand 
livres.” -* ' 

3. Pernn listened with attention. **Whaf search 
made you for them ?” said he. “ It was not in my pow- 
er replied the stranger, “ ^o makd any search. I was 
hurrying to the sea side to embark for the Indies, as 
the vessel was ready to sail.” 

4. Next morning Perrin showed to ]iis^ guests his 
house, his garden, his cattle, and mentioned* the pro- 
duce of his fields. 

6. “ All these are your property,” said he, addressing 
the gentleman who had lost the bag : « tlfe money fell 
into my hands ; I purchased this farm with it : the farm 
is yours. The vicar has an instrument which secures 
your property, though I had died without seeing you.” 

6. VThe stranger read the instrument with emotion : he 
looked on Perrin, Lucetta, and the children. “ Where 
am I?” cried he, ‘“and what do I hear ! _ What virtue 
in people of so low a conditiou ! Have you anv other 
land but thi: farm ?” 

7. “ No,” replied Perrin ; “ but you will have occa- 

sion for a tenant, and I hope you wilt alloif me to re- 
main here.” “Yoynr lyinesty, deserves a better recom- 
pense,” answered the sfran'ger. • • 

8. “ My sucsess in tl-ade h^*been grea% and I have 
forgotten my loss. You are well entitled to this little 
fortune : keep it a,s your own. What man in the world 
could have acted more nobly than you have ?” 

9. Perrin and Lucetta shed tears of affection and j^v. 

" My dear children,” said Perrinj^' kiss the hand of your 
benefactor. — Lucetta, this farm now belongs to us, and 
we can enjdjjr it witlK>ut*any anliety or remorse.” 

10. Thus w as honesty rewarded. Let those who de- 
sire thq reward jiractise the virtue. 
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Lesson 13. — The Noble BaskeUmaker* 

1. ThcL Germans of rani? and fortune wer^ formerly* 
remarkable for the custom jsf having their sons instruct* 
ed in some mechanical business, by which they might 
be habituated to a spirit of industry ; secured from the 
miseries of idleness ; and qualified, In case of necessity^ 
to support themselves and their families. 

2^. A striking proof of the utility oif this custom oc- 
curs in the following narrative. 

3. A young German nobleman of great merit and 

talents paid lus addresses to an accomplished young 
lad^ of the •Palatinate; and applied to her father for 
his consent to marry her. » 

4. The old nobleman, amongst ^other observations, 
asked him how he expected to maintain his daughter.’^ 

5. The young man, surprised at ^tucli a question, ob» 
served, that liis possessions were knoVu to be ample, 
and as secure as the honours of his family. 

6. All this is very true,^^ replied the father ; but 
you well know that our country has suflcrc^ much from 
wars and devastation, and that new events of this nature 
may sweep awaj%all yolir estate, and render you desti- 
tute. 

7. ^'To keep you mo longer in suspcifte, (continued 
ftie father, With great ])fliteuess and affection*) I have 
seriously resolved never to marry my daughter to any 
person, who, whatever may be his honours or property, 
does not possess some mechanical art, by which he may 
bg able to support her in case of unforeseen events.” 

8. The young nobleman, deeplj^ affected with his de- 
terminatRjJf, was silent for a few minutes ; when recover- 
ing himself he declared, ^Hhaf he believed Siis happiness 
80 much depended on the proposed union, tlfat no difl?- 

D 2 
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*culty or subrniiisions consistent with his honour should 
prevent him from endeavouring to accomplisli it/^ 

9. He bef^gcd to know wl^etlier he might bo allowed 
six months to acquire the knowledge of some manual 
art. 

10. The father, pleased with the young man^s resolu- 
tion and affection for his daughter, consented to the pro- 
posal ; and ploriged his honour that the marnajge shc^ild 
take place, if at the expiration of the time limited he 
should succeed in his undertaking. 

11. Animated by the tendcrest regard, and by a high 
sense of the liapi)incss he hoped to enjoy, Sc went im- 
mediately into Vlandera, engaged himself to a white twig 
basket-maker, and appliv)d every power of ingenuity and 
indastry to become skilled in the business. 

12r He soon obtahicd a complete knowledge of the 
art ; and, before^the expiration of the time proposed, re- 
turned, and brought with him, as specimens of his skill, 
several baskets adapted to fruit, flowers, and needlework. 

13. These were presented to the youug lady, and 
universally admired for the delicacy and perfection of 

* the workmanship. * 

14. Nothing now.renqiincd tj i)rcvent the accomplish- 
ment of the U(/i)le youth^s wfshes ; and tlifc marriage was 
solemnized, to the satisftiction all parties. 

1 5. The young couple lived several years in affluence ; 
and seemed by their virtues and moderation to have se- 
cured the favours of fortune. 

16. But the ravages of war at lengtli extended them- 
selves to the Palatinate. Botli tlu families were driven 

• * 

from their country, and their estates forfeited. 

17. And ilow opens a 'most iiJteresting scene. The 
y^ang Qob|emau commenced his trade of basket-mak* 
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ing, and by his superior skill in the art soon com- 
manded’ ‘extensive business. > 

1 8. For many years h^ liberally supported not only 
his own family but also that of the good old nobleman, 
his father-m-law ; ' and enjoyed the high satisfaction 
of contributing by his own industry to the happiness of 
connexions doubly endeared to him by their misfor- 
tunes, an4 who otherwise would have sunk into the 
miseries* of neglect and indigence, sharpened by the 
remembrance of better days. ' 


Chapter HI.— DIDACTIC PIECES. 


Lesson 1.— Chi Fdial Piettj. 

1. Prom the creatures of God let man learn wisdom^ 
and apply to himself the instruction they give. 

2. Go to thexlesert, my son • ob^eive the young stork 
of the wilderness ; let him speak to thy heart : he bear- 
eth on his wings his aged sire ; he lodgeth him m safety, 
and supplieth htm with food. 

8. The piety of a chil4 is sweeter than the incense of 
Persia offered fo the Sun; yea,more delicious thjin odours 
wafted from a field of Arahian spees by the western gales. 

4. Be grateful to thy father, for he gave thee lifp ; 
and to thy mother, for she sustained thee. 

6. Hear the words of his mouth, for they are spoken 
for thy good : give ear to his admonition, for it pro- 
ceedeth (rom love. * 

6. He hath watched for thy welfare, he hath toiled 
for thy ease : do honour therefore to hi^ age, and let 
not his gray hair^j be treated with irreverence, 
n 3< 
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7. Forget not thy helpless infancy, nor the froward- 

ness of thy youth ; and iiidrf^lge the infirmitictf of thine 
aged parents : assist and support them m the decline of 
life. ^ 

8. So shall their hoary heads go flown to the grave in 
peace ; and thine own children, in reverence of thine 
example, shall repay thy piety with lilial love. 

Lesson p, — Love between Brothers and Sisters. 

1. Ye are the children of one father, provided for by 
his care; and the breast of one mother Iia|h given you 
$uck. 

2. Let the bonds of affection therefore unite you, that 
peace and happiness may dwell in your fathcr^s house. 

3. And, wlicii ye separate in the world, remember the 
relation tliat biirlcth jou to love and unity ; and prefer 
not a stranger to your own blood. 

4. If thy brother is in adversity, assist him ; if thy 
sister is in trouble, forsake her not. 

5. So shall the fortunes of thy father contribute to 
the support of his whole race ; and his care be, continued 
to you all iu your love to«each other. 


Lesson 3. — Beft^olence. 

J. When thou cousiderest thy wants, when thou be- 
holdest thy iinperfgctions, acknowledge His goodness, 
0 son of humanity ! who honoured thee with reason, 
endued thee with speech, and placed thee in society, 
to receive and confer reciprocal b^lps and mutual ob- 
ligations. ^ 

^ 2. Thy foefd, thy clothing, thy* convenience of habi- 
tation, thy#protection from injuries, thy enjoyment of 
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the comforts and the pleasures of life ; all these thou 
owest to the assistance of^fathcrs^ and couldst not enjoy 
but in the bands of societ/. 

3. It is thy duty therefore to be a friend to mankind^ 
as it is thy interest that man should be friendly to thee. 

4. As the rose breatheth sweetness from its own na- 
ture, so the heart of a benevolent man produceth good 
works. 

, I 

5. Ile'enjoyeth the ease and tranquillity of his own 
breast, and rcjoicethiu the happiness and 'prosperity of 
Kis neighbour^ 

(5. lie op^neth not his car unto slander : the faults 
and the failings of men give pain to his lieart. 

7. His desire is to do good, uid lie searcheth out the 

occasions thereof : in removing the oppressions of ano- 
ther, he relieveth himself. j 

8, Prom the largeness of his mind he^ coraprehendeth 
in his wishes the happiness of all meiv;«*and from the ge- 
nerosity of his heart he eiideavouretli to promote it. 


Lesson 4. — Pity. 

1. As the bloHsoms and flowers are strewed upon the 
earth by the hand of spirpig : as the kindness of summer 
jroduceth in jftrfectteu the bounties of harvest ; so the 
smiles of pity shed ble«siugs od the children of misfor- 
tune. 

2. He who pitieth another recornraeiidcth himself; 
but he who is without compassion deserveth it not. 

•3. The butcher relentethjiot at the bleating of the 
lamb: neither is th£« heart of the cruel moved with 
distress. 

4. But the tears of the compassionate are'sirecter than 
deu -drops falling from roses on the bosom of the eartli. 
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• 5 . Shut not thine ear therefore against the cries of 
the poor ; fieither harden tli^ heart against the calami- 
ties of the innocent. 

6. When the fatlierlcss |•all upon thee; when the 
widow^s heart is sunk, and she iraflploreth thine assist- 
ance with tears of sorrow, Oh pity her affliction, and ex- 
tend thy hands tp those who have none to help them. 

7. When thou see^t the naked wanderer of the street 
shivering with cold and destitute of habitation,* let boun- 
ty open thy heart; let the wings of charity shelter him 
from death, that thine own soul may livo. 


Lnfisorf 5. — Fortitude^ 

1. Peril, and misfortune, and want, and pain, and in- 

jury/are more or lesj the lot of every man that cometh 
into the world. * ^ 

2. It behoveth thee therefore, O child of calamity I 
early to fortify thy mind with courage and patience, 
that thou mayst support with a becoming resolution 
thine allotted portion of human evil. 

8. As the camel bcareth labour, and heat, ahd hunger, 
and thirst, through deserts of, sand, and fainteth not; 
so the fortitude of a nian Ihould* sustain him through 
all perils, 

^ 4. A man of a noble spirit disdaiiieth the malice of 
fortune : his greatness of soul is not to be cast down. 

5. His happing adepeudeth not on her smiles, and 
therefore by her frowns ho, should not be dismayed, t 

G. As the rock in the sea he staudeth firm^ and the 
dashing of the waves ^isturbeth him not. 

7 . He raileth his hea^ like a tower on a hill, and the 
arrows of 4)rtune drop at his feet. 
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8. In the instant of danger the courage of his heArt 
sustaiiieth him ; and the stiadiiiess of his mind beareth 

him up* I 

9. He meeteth the evil| of life as a man that goeth 
forth into battle, auft returnbth with victory in his hand. 

10. Under the pressure of misfortunes his calmness 
alleviates theirweight, and hisponstanc^ surmounts them. 

11. But Jhe dastardly spirit of a timorous man betray- 
eth him fo shame. As a reed is shaken with a breath 
of air, so the shadow of evil maketh him ttemble. 

'12, In the hour of danger he is embarrassed and con- 
foimded ; in®the day of misfortune he sinketh, and de- 
spair overwhelmeth his soul. 


Lesson 6. — Application. 

1. Since the days that are pasft are gone forever, 
and those that are to come may not come to thee; it 
belioveth thee, O man! to employ 'the present time, 
without regretting the loss of that which is past, or 
too much depending on that which is to come. 

2. This instant is thine ; the next is in the womb of 
futurity, tBou krfowest not what it may bring forth. 

3. Whatsoever thou i;psolves|; to .do, do it quickly; 
defer not till fhe ev&niug what the morning may ac- 
complish. 

4. Idleness is -the parent of want and of pain ; but 
the labour of virtue bringeth forth pleasure. 

5. The hand of diligence defeateth want; prosperity 
aiwi success are the industrifus mau^s attendants, 

6. Who is he thatpHbath acquired wealth, that hath 
risen to power, that hath clothed himself with honour, 
that is spoken of in the*city witTi praises, auft that stand- 
eth before the king iu his council ? Even hq that hatfi 
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shut out idleness from his liouse^ and hath said unto 
sloth, Thoij art my enemy. \ 

7. He riseth up early, auf" lieth down late ; he exer- 
ciseth his mind with conten^lation, and his body with 
action, and preserveth the health of botli. 

8. The slothful man is a burden to himself : his hours 
hang heavy on his head ; hcloitereth about, and knoweth 
not what he would do. 

9. His days pass away like the shadow of a cloud, and 
he leaveth behind him no mark for remembrance. 


Lessoi*^ 7. — Emulation. 

< 1. If thy soul thirsteth for honour, if thy ear hath any 
pleasure in the voice of praise, raise thyself from the 
dust whereof thou art made, and exalt thy aim to some*^ 
thing that is praiseworthy. 

2. Endeavour to be first in thy calling, whatever it 
be; neither let any one go before thee in well-doing : 
nevertheless envy not the merits of another, but im- 
prove thy own talents. 

8. Scorn also to depress thy competitor by any dis- 
• honest or unworthy method : strive to r^hse thyself above 
him only by excelling. him ; go shall thy contest for 
superiority be ‘crowned with’liouoifr, if nflt with success. 

4. By a virtuous emulation^tfce spirit of man is ex- 
alted within him : he panteth after fame, and rejoiceth 
as a racer to run his course. 

5. He riseth like the palm-tree in spite of oppression ; 
and as an eagle in the hrn^ment of heaven he soaretii 
aloft, and fixeth his ey£ npon the glories of the sun. 

6. The examples of eminent men are in his visions by 
night, and hil delight is to followthem all the day long. 
* 7. He fq^meth great designs ; he rejoiceth in the ex- 
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ecution of them ; and his name goeth forth to the ends 
of the world. I ^ 

8. Bttt the heart of thejenvious man is gall and bit- . 
terness : his ^ngue spittet^ venom ; the success of his 
neighbour breakeththis resk 

9. He sitteth in his cell repining^ and the good that 
happeneth to another is to him an evil. 

10. Hatred and malice feed upon his hearty and there 
is no rest-ih him. 

11. He lieth on the watch and meditatcth mischief; 

. but the detestation of man pursuctli him and he is 

crushed as as spider in his own web. 

. • 

Lesson 8.— Ow the Period and ifses of Human lAfi, 

1. As the eye of morning to the lark^ as the shade of 
evening to the owl, as hon%y to th$ bee, or as th^ car- 
casfto the vultuilf; even such is life to the heart of man, 

2. Learn to esteem life as it deserves ; then art thou 
near the pinna<;le of wisdom. 

3. Think not with the fool that nothing is more va« 
luable ; nor believe with the pretended wise that thou 
oughtest to contemn itT. Love it, not for itself, but for 
the good it may render to otBejs. , 

4. Gold caiftiot buy it for thee, neithef^ can mines of 
diamonds purchase bacS^he moment thou hast now lost 
of it. Employ the succeeding ones in virtue. 

5. As the bird is enclosed in the cage before he seeth 
it, yet teareth not its flesh against its sides ; so neither 
labour thou vainly to run freyn the state thou art in ; but 
know it is allotted tb«e, and be content with it« 

6. Though its ways are uneven, yet are they not all 
painful. Accommodate thyself to all : and where there 
is least appearance of evil suspect tlie greatest dangef. 
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•7. ’When tliy l)Cfl Is straw tliou slcepost in security; 
but, wl)(3n ^liou stretchcst l4iy>clf on roses, beware of 
the thorns. 

Lesson 9 . — On the Period and Ui^'s of Human Ltfe- 
• [concUtded.) 

1. Complain not with the fool of the sliortjicss of 
thy time : reijicin^cr tliat with tliy days thy cares are 
shortened, 

2. lie whe gave thee life as a blessing shortened it to 
make it more so. To what end woidd hunger life liav-e , 
served thee ? Wisliest thou to have had an®^)i)portnivjty 
«f more vices ? As to tint good, will not He w ho limited 
th;f span he satisfied wiih the fruits of it. 

3. ICnough hast thou of life, hut thou regarde-<t it not ; 

thoujirt not in want it. ft man ! tliou art prodigal : 
thou throwost ilfliglitly away a^ if tIio#hadst more than 
enough ; and yvi thou repinest that it is not gathered 
again unto thee ! ^ 

4. Kno\\ that it is not rliundance which maketh rich, 
but economy. 

5. The wise continuctli to liv’t; from#his fiji.st period ; 
the fool is always beginnflig. 

6. Labour not after riches firsthand Aink thou wilt 
afterwards enjoj them.* lie neglecttith the pro? 
sent moment throweth aw'ay all he hath. As the arrow 
pisseth through the heart while the tvarrior knoweth not 
tliat it is coming ; so shall His life be taken away before 

he kno^vetli that he hath it. 

• • 

7. As one wave pufheth on iiyothcr, till both are 
involved in that behind them ; even so succeeTleth evil 
to evil in tluflife of id^aii* the greater and the present 
stvailow iip'^ the less and the past. 
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8. It is said, Orav hairs are revered,* and length ©f 
days is honoured. Virtue# can add revci*ence to the 
bloom oi» youtli ; and, witlnfut it, age plants more wrin- 
kles in the soul than on th^ forehead. 

9. lie virtuous wl>ilst thou art young; so shall thino 
age be honoured. 


• • Lesson 10. — Dimsiona, 

1. Health, morals, and the improvement of the mind, 

have oftentimes been injured by improper amusennents, 
and ill behaviour, in the hours set apart for play and 
relaxation. « 

2. Let me therefore intreat y^u, ?n the first place, to 
avoid, if possible, everything dangerous in your diver- 
sions. 

3. An eye is sdlln lost, or a bone brok^fen : fevers that 
prove fatal arc frequently brought on by excessive heats 
and want of coiqmon prudence. 

4. Not that I would have you on this account sit still, 

while your conipaiiioiis arc enjoying themselves; or de- 
mean yoursslf with all tile gravity, caution, and sobriety 
of an old man of sixty. ’ 

5. 1 wish you» to bo»as active, as lively, and as merry, 

al any of theA ; but on IWs, as on every pther occasron, 
fix in your own mind the limits of propriety, and deter- 
mine never to pass beyond them. ' 

6. In the next place, my dear boy, never let your 

aiqusemcnts be qtfirrupted with anything mischievous 
or vicious. ^ 

7. Bembmber that it is on small occasions, and in 
unguarded moments, that the ilatural character betrays 
itself ; and I should have a very mdifferent Opinion of^ 

IV. E ’ * 
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a* boy who was inclined to vice or mischief in liis play, 
though he behaved with ih^ utmost propriety.oii other 
occasions. f • 

8. A disposition to sport|we rather expect in youth 
of your age. and arc even pieased with it, while confined 
within the bounds* of innocence ; but high spirits and 
want of reflection, I know, often lead boys into vice 
and mischief, in their diversions. 

9. That this may not be the case withybtt, never let 
fire-arms, gunpowder, throwing of stones, and the like, 
have a place in your sports while at school. 

10. There are a thousand little mischievous ^ind 
•provoking actions, which are committed occasionally by 
boys, under the i<lea of play; uutl which you liave been 
often witness to, if not concerned in, I n)ake no question. 
From all these I jvould hfive you carefully abstain ; 
because tliere^is ahuiys something “^little, mean, and 
impudent in them ; and these are defects of character 
to which I wish you to be wliolly a stranger. 


Lesson 11 . — Uvsparf and Afftclhm due frurn Pu/nls to 
the^r Tutors, 

1. Quintilian says, that ho has included almost all 

the duty of scholars in this oiAj^necc of advice which ITe 
gives them ; to love those who instruct them, as they 
love the sciences which they study; and to look upon 
them as fathers, from whom they derive, not the life of 
the body, but that instruction which is in a manner 
the life of the soul, j 

2. This sentiment of affection and respect disposes 
them to apply diligciilly during the time of their studies, 

prese*rvea in their minds, during the remamder of 
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life, a tender j^ratitadc toward their instructors. It 
seems to -include a great p^t of what is to be expected 
from tlnmi. ^ 

3. Docility, which consl*^ts in readily receiving in- 
structions and reducing them to practice, is properly tho 
virtue of scholars, as that of masters is to teach welL As 
it is liot sufficient for a labourer to sow the seed, unless 
the earth, after having opened its bosom to receive it, 
warms and moistens it : so the whole fruit of instruc- 
tion depends upou a good correspondence between mas- 
ter and scholar,^. 

Gratitude toward those who have faithfully labour- 
ed in our education is an essential virtue, and the mark* 
of a good heart. “ Of those who h^ave been carefully 
instructed, who is there, says Cicero, that is nut de- 
lighted with the sight and (fvoii the remembrance 0 / his 
preceptors, and tiffe very place where he educated 
Seneca exhorts young men to preserv*i ahvays a great 
respect for their piasters, to whose care they are indebted 
for the amendment of tlieir faults, and for having im- 
bibed seutinients of honour an<l probity. 

5. Their ‘exactness ai!U severity sometimes displease, 
at an age when we are not in a* condition to judge of the 
obligations wc <)we them ; hat, when years have ripened 
our understanding aud yuSgriient, we dispern that acTmo- 
uitions, reprimands, and a severe exactness in restraining 
the passions of an imprudent and inconsiderate age, sb 
far from justifying dislike, demand our esteem and love. 
Marcus Aurelius, one of the wisest and most illustrious 
emperors that Rome »ver had, tivanked Heaven for two 
things especially : — for having had excellent tutors him- 
self; and for having Yound Zhe'like blessing for his 
childreu. ' 

e2 
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Lesson 12. — (fn Forgiveness. 

]. The plainest and the Jnost natural sentiments of 
equity concur with divine fi^tliority to enforce the duty 
of forjjjivencss. • • 

2. Let him whodias never in his life done wrong be 
allowed tlie jnivilegc of remaining inexorable. Hut let 
such as are .conscious of frailties and crimes consider 
forgiveness as a debt which they owe to otfiers. 

8. Comnfon failings arc the strongest lesson of mutual 
forbearance. Were this virtue unknow^i among men, 
order and comfort, peace and repose, woftld be strau- 
igcrs to human life. 

4. If injuries were retaliated, according to the exor- 
bitant measure which passion prescribes, they would 
exeije resentment ui return*. 

5. The injufed person would become the injurer; 
and thus MU’ongr, retaliation, and fresh injuries, would 
circulate in endless succession, till tliQ world was ren- 
dered a Held of blood. 

6. Of all the passions w hich invade the human breast, 
revenge is tin; most direful. Wlfen allowed to reign with 
full dominion, it is mor^‘ than sufficient to poison the few 
pleasures wliivdi remain* to man in his jh'cscnt state. 

7. How nmeh soc\cTa pers^S may sufl?r from injust 
ticc, ho is always in hazard of suffering more from the 
prosecution of revenge. 

8. The violence of an enemy cannot inflict what is 
equal to tlio torment he creates to himself, by mea^s 
of the fierce and desperate passio^is which he allows to 
rage in the soul. 

9. If we 16ok into thc*'histor\** of mankind, we shall 
find that, in every age, they who have been respected 
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?iR worthy, or admired as great, have been distinguished 
for this .virtue. 

10. Revenge dwells in ilittle minds. A^noble and 
magnanimous spirit is always superior to it. It suffers 
not from the injuricyj of mep those severe shocks which 
others feel. 

1 1 . Collected within itself, it stands unmoved by their 
impotent assaults; and, with geucroiA pity rather than 
with anger; looks down on their unworthy conduct. 

1^2. It has been truly said that, as soon ps the great- 
est man on eaith commits an injury, a good man can 
make himself greater than he, by forgiving it. 

■ 

Lesson 13. — On Grttti/ude. 

1. There is not a more pleasing exercise of the mind 
than gratitude. 

2. It is accompanied w ithso great in \v*ird satisfaction, 
that the duty is. suinciourK rewarded by the performance. 

3. It is not, like the practice of many other virtues, 
dilHcult and painful ; but attended with so much pleasure 
,tlial, were there no positive command which enjoined it, 
nor any njeornppuse hiid up for it hereafter, a generous 
mind would indulge in it foi>the natural gratUieutiou 
which it affords. 

• 4. If gratitude is du^ from jnan to man, how much 

* • 

more is it from man to*his Maker ? 

5. The Supreme Beingcoufers upon us not only those 
bounties which proceed more immediately from his 
hand, bat even those benefits which arc conveyed to 
us by others. 

6. Every blessing we enjoy, by what means soever it 
may be obtained, is the gifttof 'Him who is the great 
Author of good aud the Father of mercies. 

s 3 
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,7. If gratitude, when exerted toward one another, 
naturally produces a very pleasing sensation in the mind 
of a gratef\il man, it exalts (he soul into rapture when 
it is employed on this great object of gratitude ; on 
this bencliccnt Being, who^nas givfii us everything wc 
already possess, and 1‘roiu whom we expect everything 
we yet hope for. 

IjEsson 1 I, — lugratitiide to our Supreme Btr^efucior is 
hiyhly culpable, 

1. Artabaiios was distinguished v\ith jieculiar favour 
by a wise, p()V\ortul, and good prince. , 

, 2. A inagnifiecnt palace, siirroiincled with a delightful 
garden, was pr()Vl(l^d f<^r his residmice. 

3. lie partook of all the luxuries of his sovereign's 
table, >uis invested. with eweiisive authoritv, and ad- 
rnitted to tlie -lioaour of a free iutercoiirsc with his 
gracious inaster^^ 

•k But Artabanes was insensible of the advantages 
which he enjoyed : his heart glowed not with gratitude 
and respect ; he a\oiiloil the society of his benefactor, 
and abused liis bounty. 

5. “ 1 detest siieli a cdiaractcr said Alexis, with 
generous indignation. 

G. '' It is your own picture wljicli I hav(*drawn/^ re-* 
plied Euphroiiius. ‘‘ 'J’he great Potentate of heaven 
and earth has placed you in a world, which displays 
the highest beauty," order, and magnificence, and which 
abounds witli every means of convenience, enjoymen^, 
and happiness. ^ 

7. ‘‘ He has furnislicd you with such powers of body 
and mind, as. give voi^daimnion jover the fishes of the 
^a, the fowls of the air, aud the beasts of the field. 
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8. “ He has invited you to hold communion with him, 
and to c$alt your own natufe by the love and imitation 
of liis dwinc perfections. 

9. " Yet have your eyefv wandered with brutal gaae 
over tlie fair creatioii, unconscious of the mighty hand 
from which it sprung. 

10. You have rioted in the profusion of nature, with* 
out suitable emotions of gratitude to the sovereign Dis- 
penser of an good : and you have too often slighted the 
glorious converse, and forgotten the presonce of that 
omnipotent Being, who iills all space, and existsXhrough 
all eternity.'# 

Liissoiv lo , — Speculation aifd Practice. 

1. A certain astronoiner was conteni|)lating the moon 
through his telescope, and* tracing; the extent of^her 
seas, the height of her mountains, and^tlie uuruber of 
habitable territories which she contain^. 

2. Let him spy w hat he pleases," said a clown to 
his companions, he is not nearer to the moon than we 
are." 

3. Shall the sapie observation he made of you, Alexis ? 
Do you .surpass others in learitiug, and yet in goodness 
remain upon aJevel with*tlic uniiustructed vulgar? 

• 4. Have yt>u so lonjJ^ized fit the tepiple of virtue, 
without advancing one step toward it ? Are you sinit* 
ten with moral beauty, yet regardless of its Httainmciit F 
Are you a philosopher in theory, bu{ a novice in prac- 
tice ? 

« 

5. The partiality of^ father inclines me to hope that 
the reverse is true. 

6. I flatter myself that, by having learnbd to think, 
you will be qualified to act ; and that the rebtitude of^ 
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jom conduct; will be adequate to your improvement in 
knowledge. i 

7 . May^that wisdom which is justified in her works 
be your guide through life.j 
8* And may you enjoy all the felicity which flows from 
a cultivated understanding, pious and well regulated 
affections, and extensive benevolence. 

9. In t|iese consists that sovereign good, which an* 
oient sages so much extol, which reason r^Cominends^ 
religion authorises, and God approves. 


Chapter IV.— DESCRIPTIVE PIECES. 


Lesson 1^—The Covering of different Animals. 

1 . The covering of animals is, both for its variety and 
its suitableness to their several natures, as much to be 
admired as any part of their structure. 

2. There are bristles, hair, wool, fur, feathers, quills, 
prickles, scales ; yet in this diversity of both material 
and form, we cannot clmnge one animals coat for ano* 
ther, without>evidently changing ?t for the worse: taking 
care however to remark, that ),hese coverings are in- 
tended for protection as well as for warmth. 

' 3. Man alone can clothe himself ; and this is one of 
the properties which render him an animal of all climates 
and of all seasons. He can adapt the warmth or lig^t* 
ness of his covering to the temperature of his habitation. 

4. What art, however, does for men, nathre has in 
many instances don6^ for tbose<^ animals which are in- 
•capable of art. 
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5. Their clothing, of its own accord, changes with 
their necessities. This is pal^ticularly the case with that 
large tribe of quadrupeds which are covere(f with furs. 
Every dealer iu hare-skins and rabbit-skins knows how 
much the fur is thickened the approach of winter. 

6. It seems to be a part of the same design of the 

Power who created all things, that wool in hot countries, 
most happily for the animaPs ease, passes into hair ; 
while, on «tfie contrary, hair, in the dogs of the polar 
regions, is turned into wool. • 

7. To whicli also may be referred what naturalists 

have remarked, that bears, wolves, foxes, and hares, 
which do not take the water, have the fur much thicker* 
on the back than the belly ; whqreas in the beaver it is 
thickest upon the belly; as also are the feathers in 
water-fowl. We see the ufe of alUthis; but we kjiow 
no other cause for it, than that God hSs so willed it, 
for the benefit of his creatures. • 

8. The covering of birds cannot escape the most 
vulgar observation ; its lightness, its smoothness, its 
warmth, its singular beauty. 

9. The disposition of*the feathers all inclined back- 
ward, the down about their tftem, the overlapping of 
their tips, tlieirsliffere<it configuration in different pw*t8, 
ifot to meutidn the vHrisPy of their colpurs, constitute 
a vestment for the body, so beautiful, and so appropriate 
to the life which the animal is to lead, that 1 think w6 
should have had no . conception of'anytlnng equally 
perfect, if we had never seen it ; nor can we now ima- 
gine nuything more sgL 
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• Lesson 2. — The Elephant. 

1. The stupendous size/ strength, and sagacity of 
the elephant, have in all ages rendered this animal the 
admiration of mankind. > 

2. Though possessed of power superior to every other 
quadruped, it is guiltless of unprovoked violence, and 
wanders about the woods of Asia and Africa in a state of 
majestic iq^ldness. Large troops assemble together, and 
live in a kind of society, feeding only on vegetables. 

3. The elephant is generally of a deep ash-coloured 
brown, or nearly blackish; but in some parts of India 
a few of a white colour are to be found, t 

* 4. It is undoubtedly the largest of terrestrial animals, 
arriving at the height of twelve feet, though the more 
general height seems to be from nine to ten feet. 

5^ They are commonly found in the midst of shady 
woods, being its averse to extreme heat as to cold ; de- 
light in cool spots near rivers, frequently bathe them- 
selves in the water, and swim with great ease. 

6. The trunk of the elephant may justly be consider- 
ed as one of the miracles of nature ; being at once the 
organ of respiration, and the instrunvjnt by which the 
animal supplies itself with food, conveying whatever it 
eats into themiouth by its assistance. *By this instru- 
ment also it drinks ; first sucVpig up the^nater by thb 
trunk, and then pouring it into the mouth. 

7. This wonderful or^an is composed of a vast num- 

ber of flexible rings; and consists of a double tube, 
with a somewhat flattened circular tip, finished witlf a 
projecting point, or fleshy moveable hook, of extreme 
sensibility, with which it can pick up the smallest object 
at pleasure. ‘ 

* 8. The' trunk, being flexible in all directions, per- 
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forms the office of a hand and arm. On its under surface 
it is somewhat flattened^ anfl is circularly formed on the 
upper. At the end of the trunk are situated tlie nostrils* 
In a state of nature elephai^ts use their tusks for tearing 
up treeS; and their trunk for breaking the branches* 

9* They are possessed of a greater degree of intelli* 
gence than most other quadrupeds ; and, when in a state 
of domestication, they may lie taught to pjer^rm many 
operations requiring not only strength but skill. 

10. It appears, from the most authentic hiformation, 

that they are attached to those who haPe them 

under their tare ; that they are grateful for attention 
shown them ; and mindful of any inj^iiry received, which* 
they generally find some meaiis»of retaliating. 

11. The celebrated story of the tailor of Del hi is are- 
markable example of the etephant\ sagacity ! In J;hat 
city an elephant, passing along the streets, put his trunk 
into a tailor's shop, where several people were nf work* 
One of them pripked the end of the trunk with his nee- 
dle : the elephant passed on •, but lu the first dirty pud- 
dle filled his trunk with water, and returning, squirted 
every drop* among the*people who had oiFeuded him, 
and spoiled the clothes on wUic];i they were at work. 

Lessoi^?. — 7’Ae Camel » 

L. Of all animals that man has subjugated to his 
dominion, the camel is the most abject slave: with 
incredible patience and submission he traverses the 
burning sands of Africa and Arabia, carrying burdens 
of amazing weight. . 

2. The* Arabs consider the camel as a gift sent from 
heaven, a sacred animftl, withdut whose assistance they 
could neither subsist, traffic, nor travel. ‘ * 
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• 3. The milk of the camel is their common food. They 
also eat its flesh ; and its h^air supplies them svith ma- 
terials for raiment. 

4. In possession of their pamels, the Arabs want no- 
thing; and have nothing to* fear. 5n one day they can 
perform a journey of one hundred and fifty miles into 
the desert, which cuts ofl‘ every approach from their 
enemies. 

6. By the assistance of his camel, an Arab surmounts 
all the difficulties of a country which is neither covered 
with verdure nor supplied with w ater. ^ 

6. The tough and spongy feet of the camel are pecu- 
diarly adapted to a hot climate ; for in the most fatiguing 
journeys they are never found to crack. The sand 
seems indeed their element ; for as soon as they quit it 
and, touch the mud, they cAn scarcely keep upright. 

7. Their great power of abstaining from drinking ena- 
bles thgm to pass un watered tracts of country for seven 
or eight days, without requiring any Ijquid. They can 
discover water by their scent at half a leaguers distance ; 
and after a long abstinence will hasten toward it long 
before their drivers perceive wliere it 4ies, • 

8. Their patience under hunger is such, that they will 
travel many \3ays, fed only with'a few^dates, or some' 
small balls of harley-mCal, or^k the miserable thorny 
plants which they meet with in the deserts. 

9. A large camel will traverse the deserts with a 
load of a thousand or twelve hundred pounds. When 
about to be loaded, at the command of the couduetpr 
the animals instantly iieiid their^knees. 

10. If overburdened, they give repeated blows with 
their heads *to the person whd oppresses them, and 
sometimes utter lamentable cries. 
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Lesson 4, — The Rhinoceros. 

1. The. rhinoceros is the tnost powerful animal next 
to the elephant : it is nearly of the same Iftilk, being 
about twelve feet long, between six and seven feet high^ 
and being smaller orUy in its legs. 

2. Its head is furnished with a horn growing from the 
snout ; its upper lip is long, pointed, and very pliable, 
serving to collect its food iii the mouthy its skin is 
naked, lying upon the body in folds. 

3. Two of these are remarkable, one above the shouU 
ders, the other ^over the rump ; the skin is of a* brown 
colour, and iieill turn a sharp-edged weapon. 

4. The horn is sometimes more than three feet long,, 

and grows from the solid bone : tJiusVrmcd with a wea- 
pon that keeps off even the elephant and the tiger, and 
defended with a thick horny hide tljat repels the claws 
of the lion, the rhinoceros has nothing t^fenr from any 
animal. , 

6. It is a native of the deserts of Asia and Africa : and 
is generally found in the extensive forests inhabited by 
the elephant and the lion. 

6. It lives chiefly on^vegctable food ; it is therefore 

of a peaceable and harmless dispobitiou : but it is not 
deficient in courage, disdsnuiug to fiy'wheu attacked by 
aAiother animftl. It apj}e«rs to rest contented with the 
consciousness of security, though it is in every way 
provided for engaging in combats. • 

7. It is particularly fond of the prickly branches of 
tr^es, and is seen to feed upon such thorny shrubs as 
would be dangerous fgr other animals cither to gather 
or to swallow. 

8. These animals, when tamefl, arc sometimes led 
into the field of battle ; but they are unmanageable and 
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restive, and probably more dangerous to those who em* 
ploy them, than to those agkinst whom they are brought 
to engaged 

9. The method of taking them is chiefly by watching 
.them when they are in some marshy place, where they 
are acenstomed to sleep and wallow like hogs. If there 
happens to be an old and young one together, the for* 
mer is shot with' fire-arms, for no other instrument that 
can be employed will enter its hide. When the old one 
is destroyed, the young one is taken and tamed. 

lOt They are occasionally taken in , pit-falls, when 
going from the forest to the river side : these snares are 
•laid in the paths which they most commonly frequent, 
and covered with green brauches. 

11. A variety of the rhinoceros is said to be found 
in .^frica : it is despribed as having a double horn, one 
growing above the other i thus constituting one of the 
strongest and most dangerous weapons which nature 
has bestowed upon any of the animal preation. 

12. The horn is perfectly solid, formed of the hardest 
bony substance, and grows from the upper jawbone by 
SO strong a protuberance, as in ‘appeamnee to make but 
one part with the rest ^of the bone. 

. I - - II « 

Lesson 5.-^The Hippopotamtls. 

1. In point of size, this animal may be ranked with 

the rhinoceros and elephant ; but it is remarkable for 
the comparative ^ortness of its le^, and the magni- 
tude of its head. • 

2. It appears, froip the acco^ints which have been 
^ven of it, that it is most frequently found on* the banks 
of the river* Nile, in*thb waters- of which it mostly re- 
sides. 
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8. This terrible creature is said to measure wore thaji 
seventeeq feet iu length, and seven in height : the head 
is nearly^ifour feet long, and more than nine 4n cirouw* 
fcrence. 

4. The hide is of ei^traordi^ary thickness, and, though 

not capable of repelling a musket shot, is impenetralde 
to the blow of a sabre : the body is covered over with a 
few whitish hairs. * 

5. Thoir^ it seems well famished for engaging with 

other animals, it is but ill-disposed to employ its prodi- 
gious strength ^against an equal enemy •, but, remaining 
usually in thf great rivers and lakes of Africa, it passes 
an indolent life, and is seldom active except in quest of, 
food. , * 

6. Three or four of them are, on these occasions, seen 
in company with each other, forming a kind of line at 
the bottom of a river, and devouring the»iish which the 
violence of the stream carries down, ^ 

7. They pursue their prey in the water with consi- 
derable quickness and iiulustry : they swim with great 
force, and are enabled to remain at the bottom, without 
being obliged tojrise to'the surface, during an interval 
of thirty or forty minutes together. 

8. When however,. as*occa8ionairy takes place, the 
feippopotamne is unable* to meet with a sufficiently 
abundant supply of fish,* it comes on laud, where it is 
an awkward and unwieldy stranger, moving but slowly, 
and sinking at every step into the niarshy ground- 
ed. But it is sometimes forced by extreme hunger lip 

into the higher parts^pf the country, where it commits 
terrible devastations among the plantations of the help- 
less inhabitants, against whose attacks itswtony hide is 
completely fortified. 

r 2 
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10. As it is very timorous upon land, they generally 

succeed in their endeavours to frighten it avay ; and 
the means to which they have recourse for this purpose 
consist in kindling large fires, and making a great noise 
with drums. , . 

11. But violence is in most instances unsuccessful; 
for, if they happen to wound, or irritate it too closely, 
it becomes formidable to all that oppose it : it overturns 
whatever it meets, and calls forth all its powers, which 
till then hpd lain in a dormant state. 

13. In its favourite element, it possesses the same in* 
offensive disposition which characterizes jt upon land : 
when unmolested, it is never observed to attack the 
boats which pass up and down the river ; but, should its 
repose in any manner be disturbed, there is much danger 
of its sinking them in an irstant. 

Id. If the hippopotamus be attacked while ashore, 
and finds itself incapable of vengeance, from the swift* 
ness of its enemy, it immediately returns to the river, 
and plunges head foremost iuto the water. 

1 1. The female always comes ashore to bring forth her 
young, and is supposed to produce nQjt mo^e than one 
at a time : at this period she is particularly timid, and 
is continually in appreben^od of .some land enemy; so 
that, whenever she hea^s the lightest noise, she throwe 
herself into the water, and is* quickly followed by her 
young one, which leaps into the river with equal agility. 


Lessor 6. — TAe Camelopard. 

1. This animal, which is of the most curious con* 
formation and extnuft'dinary stature, is an inhabitant 
of the deserts of Africa. 
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2. It exhibits somewhat of the slender shape of tl\e 
deer^ but.is destitute of its symmetry, and its easy power 
of moticp:! : this resemblance is most strikingly to be 
observed in the animars head^ whicb^ like that of the 
dcer^ is provided wi^ two rpund horns of about a foot 
in length ; and also in its legs and feet^ except with the 
extraordinary difference that the camclopard^s fore legs 
arc nearly twice as long as its hinder bnes. 

3. It h£^s*been affirmed that these creatures are some- * 
times found so talh that a man could with e^se ride on a 
middle-sized horse under their belly without stooping : 
for some of have been seen to measure eighteen 
feet in height, and ten from the ground to the top of 
the shoulders ; so that, allowing thr(!e feet for the depth 
of the body, a distance of seven remains between the 
under part of the belly and the ground. 

4. But the hinder part of the body declines consider- 
ably ; so much indeed that, when the animal appears 
standing quiet, it has a very peculiar appearance ; and, 
when it is seen running, its motion, though swift, ap- 
pears awkward and rather laborious. 

5. This has begn assigned as a reason why the animal 
seeks refuge in the most internal regions of Afnoa, and 
IS consequently^ so sehloiA met with/ 

• 6. Neithenfrora its ^spositiop nor its formation does 
it appear suited for a sthte of naturar hostility ; but, 
on the contrary, its horns are hlunt, and even knotted 
at their extremities : its teeth are made for vegetable 
pasture only : it is inoffensive and timid ; and rather 
avoids than eneountejr s the slightest enemy, notwith- 
standing k is of so amazing a size. 

7. Its skin is beautifully speckled with*brown spots 
upon a white ground: it feeds on nothing but vegetables^ 

F 3 • 
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aud^ when grazings has been said to spread its fore legs 
very wide^ so as to be enabled to reach its pasture with 
its head ; but this is not a correct statement. G^neralljr^ 
it browses on the leaves and young slioots of trees. 

8. We are informed ths\t its motion differs from that 
of other animals^ in the circumstance of its moving two 
legs on the same side at the same time ; while quadru« 
peds in general toovc a fore and a bind foot forward on 

* each side in taking every step. * 

9. It frequently lies down with its belly to the earth, 
and resembles the camel, in having a hard substance 
upon its breast, to defend it from injury wjien in a state 
^of repose. 

10. The camelopard has been but seldom seen in 
Europe; it was however well known to the ancients. 
Indeed, when ancient Iiom.c was in its splendour, no 
fewer than te^l were exhibited at the same time upon 
the theatre. For, at that period, it was the barbarous 
pleasure of the people to see the different tights of the 
most extraordinary animals with each other : they were 
all let loose upon each other promiscuously, and wore 
allowed to inflict iudiscriiniuate desti;uctiou. 

I - ■ — 

. Lesson 7.-i-7%e Hyena,^ 

1. It would be ditticnlt to ^ofpvey a good idea of the 
hyena^s figure and fierceness : fnore savage and untame- 
able than any other quadruped, it seems to be continu- 
ally in a state of rdge and savageuess, for ever growling, 
except when it is receiving its food. 

2. Its eyes then glisten, the bristles of its back stand 
upright, its head hangs down, and its teeth vome into 
view; all which give^it4;he most frightful appearance, 
^rticulariy when heightened by a dreadful growl. 
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3. It appears indeed to be (he most untractable, and 
for its size tlie most terrible^ of all animals. Nor does 
its cour<\ge fall short of its fierceness : it defends itself 
against the largest animals, and seldom fails to conqner 
those of its own size^ , 

t. The manner of holding its head is remarkable, 
somewhat like a dog pursuing the scent, with the nose 
near the ground. * 

5. It lefids a solitary life, and is found chiefly in the 

most uncultivated parts of the hot countr^s of which 
it is a native. It lives in the caverns of mountains, in 
the clefts of.rocks, or in dens that it has formed for 
itself under the earth. ^ 

6. Though taken extremely youn^ it cannot be tarn* 
ed : like the wolf, it lives by depredation, but it is more 
courageous and strong. Occasionally it attacks man, 
carries off cattle, and ravages the flock with insatiable 
rapacity. 

7. Its eyes shine by night, and it appears highly pro* 
bable that it sees better by night than by day, when the 
light is too powerful for its eyes. 

8. Its ha^r is qf a dirty' grayish colour, marked with 
black, disposed in waves dowis its body. 

9. When it as first pih'sued, and 'obliged to rnn, it 

has the singnlar pccu||U9ity of appearing lame for a 
considerable distance. * ' 

10. This is sometimes in so considerable a degree, 
as to make it be supposed that one 6f its hind legs has 
been broken ; however, after running for some time Jthe 
lameness goes off, an^ it escapes with great ease and 
celerity. • 
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Lesson 8. — The Porcupine. 

1. The porcupine appeavs like a mass of misshapen 
flesh, covered with quills of about twelve inches in 
length : each quill is thickest in the middle, and be- 
comes gradually pointed at both extremities. They are 
fixed into the animal's skin, in the same way as feathers 
arc observed to grow upon birds. 

3. All the quills commonly slope backwards ; but, 
when the animal is enraged, they rise, aud stand with 
their point? in all directions. 

8. This creature appears to be furnished with its 
formidable provision of arms, more for t}ie purpose of 
defending itself than for annoying an adversary. 

4. It seldom begins auy fight ; but, when attacked 
by the bolder auimals, it only points its quills so as to 
keep them always turned toward its enemy. 

5! Thus it is completely protected ; and, when the 
quills are raised upright, the lion himself is not bold 
enough to make an attack ou it. 

6. Between the porcupine and the serpent there 
exists such an enmity, that they never meet without a 
serious battle : the porcupine i» said tp roll itself upon 
the serpent, and in thatrmanner to make an cud of it. 

7. This animal is also .ki^iwq to h^ very hurtful 

to gardens ; and, wher^ it en^rs, does a«great deal 
mischief. ' * 

. 8. It never attempts to bite, or in any way to attack 
its pursuers : if hunted, it instantly climbs up a tree, 
anfl continues there, till it has wearied out the patience 
of its adversary. 

9. Its escape is not so easily effected .from the 
American hunter, who eagerly pursues it, in order to 
Qiake embroidery of its quills, and to eat its flesh. 
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Lesson 9. — The Opossum. 

]. One of the most Tema1*kahle animals of America 
is the opossum^ a creature of the size of a^ small cat^ 
with clcar^ lively, and bright eyes ; and, in the general 
appearance of its head, resembling the fox. 

2. Its ears and tail have been considered to be some* 
what like those of a rat : but what is most worthy of 
notice, and distinguishes this class of animals from others 
in a most extraordinary manner, is the extremely pecu- 
liar conforniatiou of its belly, as it is found to have a 
large pouch, serving as a receptacle, into which the 
young creep,#aud remain in a state of security. 

3. The female possesses the power of opening apd. 
shutting this bag, in which thp young are found as 
soon as they are born. 

4. Travellers arc not agreed in tljcir accounts of the 
time, during which these animals continue in the 
pouch : some assure us that they repiain there for 
several weeks ; others mention a shorter period. 

5. At this time there is no difficulty in examining and 
opening the bag which contains them ; and the } oung 
may be counted md ins'^iccted without much trouble ; 
for they always make it their retreat when they want to 
suck or sleep, or chance to be pursued by an enemy. 
•G. When an the grAv.«d, the opossum is a slow, 

helpless animal : its fore iPeet are ill calculated for run- 
ning swiftly ; but, to obviate this disadvantage, it 
climbs trees with great facility and expedition. 

J', It lives chiefly on birds, and frequently hangs by 
its long and muscular^Jbail for hours together, with its 
head downwards; and thus continues to watch for its 
prey. 

8. In this manner it drops down upon and quickly^ 
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jdsTours any smaller animal that happens to pass iin« 
deraeath, and which it is able to overpower : it appears 
to live on Vegetables also occasionally. t 
. 9. The opossum also swings itself from one tree to 
another by means of its tail, thus /'requently providing 
for itseafety, and procuring insects for its nourishment. 

10. It may be tamed without much difficulty : but, 
beside its stupidity, it is objectionable on account of its 
sfrong smell, which, though pleasant i n moderate quanti« 
ties, becomes disagreeable when copiously supplied. 


Lesson 10 . — The Kangaroot 
. ,1. This animal is nearly allied to the opossum, in 
having a pouch for the security of its young ; but dif> 
fers from the opossum in some particulars connected 
wit^ its form and mode of life. 

2. The teeth are dissimilar, in both number and 
shape ; the fore legs also of the kangaroo are remark- 
able for their shortness, and the hind^legs are equally 
so on account of their length. 

3. The kangaroo, first observed by Captain Cook in 

New Holland, is described a^ being in size at least 
equal to a full grown ^hfiep ; but the head and neck are 
very small, while the lower parts gradually dilate to a 
larger size. 1|he head has bden suppo^d to be lite 
that of the deer, having a mild and placid aspect ; the 
Cars are moderately large, and upright ; the eyes large, 
and the mouth rather small. The general colour is a 
fine pale brown, a little whiter underneath. , 

4. The pace of thip animal consists in vast springs 
or leaps, which are said sometimes to exceed nine feet 
in height, tb be nearly twenty in length, and to be 
repeated very quickly. 
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5. In this way the creature, by the greater length of 
the hind legs than of the f6re legs, must surpass tnofet 
other quadrupeds in swiftness and agility. ' 

6. In a state of rest it sits upright on the whole length 
of the hind feet, supporting itself on the base of thO 
tail : this latter part is said to be occasionally nsed as a 
weapon of defence, and to be of such strength as to bO 
able to break the leg of a man at a single blow. 

7. In its ordinary walk, it uses its tail much more 
than its fore legs, pressing it flat to the ground, and 
raising its body on it, while it advances its hind legs. 

8. The young ones, wheu first brought forth, are very 
small, scarcely exceeding an inch in length and twenty* 
grains in weight : in the earlier periods of their growth 

^they are always found within the bag of the mother, 
now and then coming out for exercise or amnsempnt, 
till they become able to go alone. * 

9. They live entirely on vegetables, and under 
ground, and in their natural state appear to be more 
accustomed to the night than the day. 

10. The flesh has somewhat the flavour of mutton, 
but is said to be rathef coarse : tile animal, upon the 
whole, has an extremely elegant appearance. 

11. In their>wild state they feed iu companiett of 
thirty or forty at a timf ,''uud it is afflnyed that one of 
them is generally stationed at a distance from the 
others, as if keeping guard against any sudden surprise. 


j Lesson 11. — The Fox. 

1. The fox has alwpys been fajnons for his ounning 
and his arts, and he partly merits his reputation. 

2. Without attempting to dppose either the dogs or 
the shepherds, without attacking the flock of alarming 
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the village^ he finds an easier ^ay to subsist^ and gains 
by his address what he cahnot ettcct by his -strength 
or courage^ « 

3. Patient and prudent, he waits tlic opportunity of 
depredation, and varies his«conduc1i uith everj occasion. 

4. He generallykceps his kennel at the edge of the 
wood, and yel within an easy journey of some neigh- 
bouring cottage. 

5. There he listens to the eroding of the cock and 

the cackling of the domestic fowls. • 

6. lie scents them at a distance ; he spizes his oppor- 
tunity, conceals his approaches, creeps slyly along, makes 
•the attack, and seldom returns without his booty. 

7. If he is able to get into the yard, he begins by 
levelling all the poultry without remorse ; and, carrying^ 
offii part of the sp^il, hidef it at some conienicnt dis- 
tance, and rcflirns'to take away the rest. 

8. Taking off another fowl in the same manner, he 

bides that also, but not in the same place ; and this he 
practises for several times together, until the approach 
of day, or the noise of the domestics, gives him warn- 
ing to retire. * ’ • • 

9. The same arts aye^practised when he finds birds 
entangled in springs laid for them by^he fowler; the 
fox takes care ^o be beforehRff(Tf.iery expftrtlj takes tlffe 
bird out of the snare, hides it for three or four days, 
fthd knows very exactly w^hen and where to return to 
avail himself of tlie hidden treasure. 

10. He is equally alert in seizing the young ha^es 
and rabbits, before, they havej strength enough to 
escape him ; and, when the old ones are wohnded and 
fatigued, he* is sure to borne upon them in their mo- 
tnents of distress, and to show them no mercy. 
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11. In the same manner £e finds ont birds’ niBst^, 
seizes tb^ partridge and the quail while sitting, and 
destroys large quantity of game. In short, nothing 
that can be eaten seems to come amiss to him ; he de- 
vours rats, mice, sergeuts, to^ds, and lizards. 

13. He will, when urged by hunger, eat vegetables 
and insects ; and those that live near the sea-coast will, 
for want of other food, eat crabs, shrimps, and shell-fish. 

13. The; hedgehog in vain rolls itself up into a ball 
to oppose him ] this determined glutton teases it until it 
is obliged to apj)ear uncovered, and then he devours it. 

14. The w§sp and the wild bee are attacked with 
equal success. 

15. Although at first they fiy out flpon their invader, 
and actually oblige him to retire, this is but for a few 

''minutes, until he has rolled himself upon the ground, 
and thus crushed such as stick to his skii>; he then re- 
turns to the charge, and at last, by perseverance, obliges 
them to abandon their combs ; which he greedily de- 
vours, both wax and honey. 


I^ssoN 42 . — The Seal. 

1. Speaking generally, the seal may be said in some 
respects to resemble qiiadl-upeds, andT in other par^cu- 
l»rs to be like fish : it^*vshole body is covered with a 
thick shining hair, which Appears as if rulibed over with 
oil, giving it the aspect of a quadruped ; but its for» 
feet are like fins, and its tail bears d great likeness to 
that of a fish. 

%, The creature is qonsidered as remarkable, on ac- 
count of the magnitude of its brain, which, compared 
in size with the rest of its body^ i^very considerable in 
proportion to that of other animals. ; . 

IV. G • . 
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. 3. The usual habitation of the seal is the water, and 
its ordinary food consists bf fish. Though not equally 
cunning ^ith some animals which live entirely on the 
laud, it is far superior to the mute inhabitants of the 
waters. i 

4. It is unable to remain always under water, like fish, 
but may be drowned like any common quadruped. On 
land, it drags itself forward entirely by its fore feet; but 
so swiftly, that a man running is unable to overtake it, 

5. Wherever the seal is observed to frequent, numbers 
of them are generally seen together. It is on the icy 
shores of cold climates, where the fish are found in great 

r numbers, that these animals are met with, like flocks of 
sheep, playing on^the, rocks, and suckling their young. 

6. In fine w^eather, they commonly employ their time ^ 
in fishing ; but, during storms, are seen by thousands 
sporting along the shore. 

7. They are the only quadrupeds which change their 
habitation, like birds of passage, from one country to ano- 
ther. Their course does not appear to be exactly known ; 
it is only observed that, when they leave the coasts to go 
upon their expedition, they are 'all extremely fat ; but, on 
their return, they are bnecome excessively lean. 

8. Not more than three or four are brought forth by 

the female at one time : thqv'’«are parti^larly docile; 
they understand the mother^! voice among the numer- 
ous bleatiugs of the other old ones ; they are perfectly 
obedient to her call, and always^ assist each other in time 
of danger. ^ 

9. The seal is hunted for the sake of the oil which 
his fat contains ; and for his skin, which, wb^n dressed, 
is very useful in covering trunks, and for many other 
fpurposesi 
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Lesson 18.— T^Ae Leopard and Hunting Leopard.^ . 

1. The^geneml length ofth^leopardisfourfeetfroiu the 
nose to the root of the tail ; and its tail measurdis two feet* 

2. It is of a lively yellow colour, marked on the back 
and sides with small spots, disposed in circles, and placed 
pretty closely together: its face and legs are marked 
with single spots : its breast and belly are covered with 
longer hairs than the rest of its body, oi a whitish 
colour : the spots on its tail are large and oblong. 

3. It inhabits Senegal and Guinea, and spjires neither 
man nor beast., WheA the beasts of chase fail,“the leo- 
pards descend»in crowds from the interior parts of Africa, 
and make havock among the numerous herds that cover • 
the rich meadows of Lower Guinea: they tear their 

jirey in pieces with both claws and teeth ; and, though 
perpetually devouring, theji»are alw 9 ,ys thin. ^ 

4. The negroes take them in pitfalls, covered at the top 
with slight hurdles, on which is placetl^some flesh as a 
bait : when they have killed one, they feast on its flesh. 

5. The hunting leopard is of the size of a large grey- 
hound, of a long make, and has long legs and a narrow 
chest : it has a smell head : its eyes are of a pale orange ; 
the end of its nose black : a diftk^ line runs from each 
corner of the mf^uth to the corner of each eye : its^ears 
ate short : its*face, chii^ amd thiioat, are^ of a pale yel- 
lowish brown : the face is* slightly spotted : the body is 
of a light tawny brown, marked with numbers of small 
round black spots, not \n circles, buf each distinct. 

p. It inhabits India, and is tamed and trained for the 
chase of antelopes : it ig carried in^a small kind of wag- 
gon, chained and hoodwinked till it approaches the herd* 

7. When first unchained, it does not 'immediately 
make its attempt, but winds along the.grouadr, stopping 
G 2 • . 
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and concealing itself till it gets a proper advantage ; then 
darts on the animals with sarprising swiftness, and over- 
takes them by the rapidity of its bounds : but, if it does 
not succeed in its first efforts, consisting of five or six 
amazing leaps, it misses its prey : losing its breath, and 
finding itself unequal in speed, it stands still, gives up 
the point for that time, and readily returns to its master. 

8. This species is called, in India, Chitta Bagh : it is 
used for the taking of jackals, as well as other animals. 

Lesson 14 . — The Dog. ^ 

1. The dog, independently of his beauty, vivacity, 
•strength, and swiftness, has all the interior qualities 

which can attract the regard of man. 

2. The tame dog comes to lay at his master^s feet his. 
courage, strength, und talents, and waits his orders to 
use them : he\:onsults, interrogates, and beseeches ; the 
glance of his cy /3 is sufficient ; he understands the signs 
of his will. Without the vices of man, he has fidelity 
and constancy in his affections : no ambition, no inter- 
est, no desire of revenge, no fear but that of displeasing 
him, he is all zeal, all warmth,'and all obedience; more 
sensible to the remembrance of benefits^than wrongs, he 
licks the hand which inflicts pain ou hftn ; he opposes 
punishment onjy by his cries,Hii>d at length entirely dis- 
arms anger by his patience and submission. 

• 3. More docile and flexible than any other animal, 
the dog soon conforms himself to the motions, manners, 
and habits of those who command him. 

4. When the care of the house ij^ intrusted to him dur- 
ing the night, he becomes even ferocious: h6 watches, 
he walks his rounds, he stents strangers afar off \ and, if 
%hey happen to stop, or attempt to break in, he flies to 
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oppose them^ aod^ by reiterated barkings^ efforts^^ and 
cries of passion, he gives thb alarm. 

5. As furious against men of prey as against devour- 
ing animals, he flies upon, wounds, and takes from them 
what they were endeavouring to steal; but, content 
with haling conquered, he rests himself on the spoil, 
will not touch it even to satisfy his appetite, and gives an 
example at once of courage, temperance, and fidelity. 

6. This* species of animal is of the greatest import* 
ance in the order of nature : without the assistance of 
the dog, how jcould \nan have been able to discover, 
hunt, and destroy, wild and obnoxious animals ? 

7. That man might keep himself in safety, and ren^ 
dcr himself master of the living.uui verse, it was neces* 

,sary to make himself friends among animals, iu order 
to oppose them to others. Tiie first aj^t, then, of mankind 
was the education of dogs ; and the fruit of this art was 
the conquest aud peaceable posscssioii^of the earth. 

S. The dog, faithful to man, will always preserve a 
portion of empire, and a degree of superiority over other 
animals ; he commands them, and reigns himself at the 
head of a flock, where Ae makes himself better under- 
stood than the voice of the shepherd : safety, order, and 
discipline are fruits of his vigilance aud activity. 

* 9. The shdep are a p&cfple who are submissive to him, 
whom he conducts and protects, aud against whom he 
never employs force, unless it be to maintain peace. • 

10. The dog may be^^aid to be the* only animal whose 
fidelity to man can be put to the proof ; the only one 
which perceives the approach of an unknown person ; 
the only one which always knows his master and his 
fiiends ; the only one which utidSrstaads His own name, 
and answers to the domestic call ; almost the only one 
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wjiichj when he has lost his master and cannot find him, 
calls him by his lamentatidii ; the only one which, in a 
long journey, a journey that perhaps be has been but 
once, will, if lost or taken from his home, remember the 
way, and find the road back to his owner : the only one, 
in short, whose talents are evident, and who is suscep- 
tible of every good impression. 

Lesson 15 . — Sagacity displayed in the HaUtaiions of 
Beavers. 

1. The American beavers are* the most sagacious 
and industrious of all animals, and erect edifices supe- 
yior in contrivance to those of the savage human natives 
of their wilds. 

3. In order to form a habitation, they select a leveL. 
piece of ground, wil.h a small rivulet running through 
it. To effect tlieir works, a community of two or three 
hundred assemble ; and every individual of this com- 
munity bears his share in the laborious preparation. 

3. The first object is to form a dam : to do this it is 
necessary that they should stop the stream, and of course 
that they should know in which direclAou it> runs. This 
seems a very w'onderf^l exertion of intellect ; for they 
always do it in the most favourable place for their pur- 
pose, and never begin at a wrong part. 

4. They drive stakes, five or six feet long, into the 
ground, in different rows, and interweave them with 
branches of trees ; filling then\ up with clay, stones, 
and sand, which they ram so firmly down that, though 
the dams are frequently a hun(^red feet long, a man 
may walk over them with the greatest safety! 

5. The hobses whidh Hihese wise animals build are 
erected upon piles in the water, thus connected by means 
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of the dam ; and are of either a circular or oval shape, 
with arched tops, on the outside resembling a dome, 
and in the inside having the shape of an oven. 

6. These houses arc constructed with the utmost in- 
genuity, of earth, stohes, and* sticks, cemented together, 
and plastered in the inside with surprising neatness. 

7. The walls are about two feet thick, and the floors 
so much higher than the surface of the water as always 
to prevent them from being flooded. — Some of the 
houses have only one floor, others have thr6e.^ 

8. The number of *beavcrs in each house is from two 

to thirty. These sleep on the floor, which is strewed 
with leaves and moss ; and each individual is said to* 
have its own place. • 

. 9. When they form a new settlement, they begin to 
build their houses in the sflmmer; mnd it costs theun a 
whole season to flnish the work, and lay*in their win- 
ter provisions, consisting principally ef bark, and the 
tender branches .of trees cut into certain lengths, and 
piled in heaps under the water. 

10. The houses have each one opening, which is under 
the water, and alWays below the thickness of the ice ; 
by which means they are spcurecl from, the effects of frost. 

11. The beaHrs sdldom quit their residence, unless 
fhey are disturbed, or th&r provisions Sail. They fre- 
quently erect a new house annually ; but sometimes 
merely repair their old one. It oftei\ happens that they 
build a new house so Gk)se to the old, that they cut a 
communication from one to the other. 

12. During the suftimer, they* forsake their houses, 
and rambfe about from place to place ; sleeping under 
the covert of bushes, near theVater side. On the least 
noise they betake themselves to the water for security j 
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and they hare centinels, who by a certain cry give no> 
tice of the approach of danger. 

w 

- f- 

Lesson 16. — The Ichneumon. 

1. In the kingdom of Egypt, wlfere the ichneumon is 
chiefly bred, it is kept for the same purpose that cats 
are with us, and is even more expert in catching mice 
than they. 

2. It is one of the boldest and most use^ animals 
of its kind : with all the strength of the cat it combines 
more agility and a fiercer nature. • 

3. It attacks every animal to which it is superior ; 

' pursues indiscriminately rats, mice, birds, serpents, and 
lizards ; and preys on flesh of all kinds. 

4. Neither the force of the dog nor the insidious ma>. 
lice of the cat intimidates it ; it is neither affected by 
the poison of'the viper nor the claws of the vulture. 

5. But, by discovering and destroying the eggs of 
the crocodile, it renders the most essential services to 
its keepers : it also kills the young ones, which have 
not yet been able to go into the water. 

6. When wild, this animal generally resides along 
the banks of rivers ; but* wbep its habitations are over;. 
flowed, it goes up to the higher ground^ and in search 
of food frequently confes nedt mhabited plaises. 

7. It is often observed to sit on its hind legs, like a 

dog when begging; but most commonly it flies at its 
victim with the swiftness of an aiTow, and seizes it 
with complete certainty. t 

8. The ichneamon«grows fast^and dies soon : it lives 

but a short time in the colder climates, where the ri* 

• • • 

gour of the winter soon proves fatal to it : to obviate 
the effects of the cold, it wraps itself up into a ball, hiding 
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its head between its legs^ and thus passes the whole 
day in sleeping. 

9. But it compensates for its laziness in the day by 
the vigilance and activity it displays at night, in the 
pursuit of noxious animals. • 

Lesson 17. — The Monkey. 

1. The varieties in the larger tribes of^the monkey 

kind are but few ; but, when we come to the smaller 
class, the differences among them seem tocf tedious to 
be mentioned. • * 

2. There i» indeed scarcely a country in hot climates 
that does not swarm with them, and scarcely a forest* 
that is not inhabited by a race of monkeys different from 
^11 others. 

3. Every different wood*may be«considered as a^se- 
parate colony of monkeys, differing fronf those of the 
next district, in colour, size, and malicious mischief. 

4. Indeed it is.curious, that the monkeys of two parts 
are never found to mix with each other, but rigorously 
to observe a separation, and to guard their limits from, 
intrusion of«all strangers, of a race differing from them- 
selves. 

• • 

5. In their nStive vDods, tfae 7 are the plagues nohless 

(ff man than fither aninalU : they are iq possession of 
every forest where they rWde, and may be considered 
as the masters of the place. * 

6. Neither the tiger^nor even the‘lion, will venture 
to^ispute the dominion ; for the monkeys from the tops 
of the trees continually attack thqin ; and by their agi* 
lity escape* all pursuit. 

f. Nor have the bird% less toTear from their incessant 
depredations; for, as’ they generally build Upon the 
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trees, the monkeys are always on the watch to rob their 
nests ; and such is their delight in mischief, that they 
will destrdy their eggs, even when they are unable to 
eat them. 

8. The large serpents are the enly creatures which 
venture to oppose the monkey : they are frequently seen 
winding up the trees ; and, when they happen to surprise 
the little animals while asleep, they swallow them whole, 
before they have time to prepare for defence*! 

9. Their*eiimity to mankind is sometimes ridiculous, 
and at others serious : they consider tlvpse who enter 
the woods as invaders of their dorainionsi; and pursue 
•them wherever thc^ go with such amazing swiftness, 
that the eye can hardly follow their motions. 

10. Although they take the greatest leaps, they are^ 
seldom seen to fall b) the grdnnd ; for they easily fasten 
upon the bratichcs, that break their fill, and cling by 
their hands, feet, tail, wdierevcr they touch. 

11. Tlie usual way of obtaining them alive is to shoot 
the female through the head, as she carries her young; 
and then both tumble to the ground. 

12. If however the animal is* not quite killed, it will 
not fall, but, clinging; to some branch, continue even 
when dead its former grasp, and remain on the tree 
where it was sl^ot. 

• Lesson 18 . — The Monkey, (concluded.) 

1. The natives consider thesq animals as their great- 
est plagues, for they come in companies to destroy t;^e 
fields of Indian corn,^rice, and the sugar plantations. 

2. They carry off as much as they can, and spoil ten 
times more than they fufl away with. They are not con- 
tented with the first blade of corn or sugarcane' ; bat 
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pull up those which appear the best ; they theu examine 
it ; aud, if they find it to thiir mind, they stick it under 
their arm. * • 

3. If they should be interrupted in their depredations, 
one of them, who is continually on the watch, gives no> 
tice to the rest, who, throwing down the corn they hold 
in their left hands, make their escape with the remain- 
der in their right : but, if they are still pursued, they 
throw down the whole of their burdens, and take refuge 
in the woods among the trees, on the tops of which 
they find perfect secilrity. 

4. The cluef food of the monkey tribe consists of 
fruit|, the buds of trees, or juicy roots and plants. Like* 
man, they arc all fond of sweets, and particularly of the 
juice of the sugarcane. 

5. The fertile regions in»which t^ey breed generally 
supply them abundantly with vegetable food. But, 
should they feel an inclination fur a jnorc nourishing 
diet, they eat insects, worms, or even, if near the coast, 
oysters, and other kinds of shell-fish. 

6. Their manner of eating an oyster is very singular. 
As the oysters oii tropidkl climates are generally larger 
than those in Europe, the monkeys, when they go to 
the sea side, pick up a pebble, and insert it between the 
gaping shell# of any oyster tliey may^happen to find 
open. Having thus secuVed themselves from the shut- 
ting of the shells upon their paws, they then devour the 
oyster at their leisure. , 

,7. They also catch crabs, by putting their tails to the 
holes where the animal takes shelter : and, when the 
crab has ■fastened upon it, they withdraw their tails 
from the holes with a sudden jcr?, and thu’s obtain pos* 
session of their prey. 
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. 8. This habit of coutnviog snares for other animals 
renders them very cautiotts of being entrapped them« 
selves : and if is said that no snare, however well baited, 
can catch the monkey of the West Indian islands; so 
well does it oppose the cunning of^ts disposition to the 
artifices of man. . 

9. The monkey generally brings forth one at a time ; 
but when in a stale of captivity is seldom found to breed. 

10. Monk'eys exhibit a very striking picttirp of paren* 
tal affection for their offspring. The male and female 
are never tired of fondling the young one. They instruct 
it with assiduity ; they hand it from one ^o the other, 
,and, when the male has done showing his regard, the 
female takes her turn. 

1 1 . When wild in the woods, the female, if she hap- 
pens to have two ypung on'is, which is sometimes the 
casi, carries ocie on her back, and the other in her arms : 
that on her back clings very closely, clasping its hands 
round her neck, and its feet about her middle. 

12. There are few of these animals that are unac- 

quainted with a variety of tricks, and feats of activity : 
indeed wheu tamed they are frequently very entertain- 
ing ; and often fill up a vacant hour, wheu other amuse- 
ment is wanting. ' . . ‘ 

18. It is however in company with other animals of 
a more simple disposition, that their tricks and superior 
intelligence are generally shown ; they seem to take a 
delight in tormenting their inferiors, and have been seen 
for hours together deranging the gravity of a cat. , 

14. The superiority indeed of these over other ani- 
mals has induced the savages, of both America and 
Africa, to imhgine thefii to be endowed with mental pow- 
ers, equal to those of human beings ; and to suppose 
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them idle, slothful, yet rational creatures, capable of 
speech ami cooversation, but'obstinately dumb, for fear 
of being compelled to engage in actire cmploymeiits. 

Lesson 19 . — ThetBengal Loris, 

1. This animal is about the size of a cat, and of a pale 
brown or mouse colour, hairing a somewhat flat face, and 
extremely prominent eyes. 

2 . It is a hocturnal animal, very inactive and slow in 
its motions ; and it sleeps, or at least lies motionless, 
during the greatest part of the day. 

3. The lat^Sir William Junes has given an extreme^ 
ly pleasing account of one of these little creatures. 

4. " In his manner (he says,), he *was for the most 
part gentle, except in the cold season, when his temper 
seemed wholly changed ; and his Creator, who made him 
so sensible of cold, to which he must often hare been 
exposed, even in his native forests, gav^ him, probably 
for that reason, bis thick fur, which we rarely see on 
animals in these tropical climates. 

5 “ To me, who not only constantly fed him, but 
bathed him twiceaa weeV in water accommodated to the 
seasons, and whom he clearly distinguished from others, 
%e was at all times grateful ;• but, when I disturbed him 
ift winter, hearas usualljr «ndign«nt, and^ seemed toYe- 
proach me with the uneaidness which he felt, though no 
possible precautions had been omitted to keep him in 
a proper degree of warnjth. 

9 . “ At all times he was pleased with being stroked 
on the head and throat; and he frequently sufiered me 
to touch hts extremely sharp teeth : but his temper 
was always quick; amJ, when Re was uhseasonably 
distarbed, he expressed a little resentment by an ob> 

IV. H • . 
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Qcure murmur^ like that of a squirrel, or a greater degree 
of di'jpleasure by a peevilh cry, especially iu winter, 
when he Was often as fierce, on being much importuned, 
as any beast of the wood. 

7. From half an hour after sunrise to half an hour 
before sunset, he slept without intermission, rolled up 
like a hedgehog ; and, as soon as he awoke, he began to 
prepare himself \ov the labours of his approaching day, 
licking and dressing himself like a cat ; operation 
which the flexibility of his neck and limbs enabled him 
to perform very completely : he*was then ready for a 
slight breakfast, after which he common!;^ took a short 

, nap ; but, when the sun was quite set, he recovered all 
his vivacity. ' , 

8. Ilis ordinary food was the sweet fruits of this 
country, plantniiiH aIvays/< and mangoes during tbe 
season ; but die refused peaches, and was not fond of 
mull)crrie8, or even of guavas : milk be lapped eagerly, 
but was content with plain water. 

9. “In general he was not voracious, but he never 
appeared satisfied with grasshoppers ; and passed the 
whole night, while the hot season lanted, in prowling 
for them. AVhcu a grasshopper, or any insect, alighted 
within his reach, bis eyes, which he fiacd on his prey, 
glowed with uncommon fire f tad, having drawn him- 
self back to spring on it witB greater force, he seized 
the prey with both his fore paws, but held it in one of 
them while he devoured it. , 

10. “ For other purposes, and sometimes even for that 
of holding his food, he used all bis paws indifferently 
as hands ; and frequently grasped with one of them the 
higher part oT his ampfe dltge, while his three others were 
severally engaged at the bottom of it : but the posture 
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of which he seemed fondest was to cling with nil four 
of them to the wires^ his body being inverted. 

11. the evening he usually stood erect for many 
minutes^ playing on the wires with his fingers^ and ra- 
pidly moving his body from* side to side, as if he had 
found the utility of exercise in his Hiiuatural state of 
confinement. 

12. A little before daybreak, when my early hours 
gave me frequent opportunities of observing him, he 
seemed to solicit my attention ; and if 1 presented my 
finger to him, he lickefd or nibbted it with great gentle- 
ness ; but eagerly took*fruit when 1 offered it, though 
he seldom ate much at his morning repast. When ‘ the i 
day brought back his night, ^ hi^ eyes lost their lustre 
{ind strength, and he composed himself for a slumber 
of teu or eleven hours. 

13. “ My little friend was, on the whole, very en- 
gaging; and when he was found lifele^is, iu the same 
posture in which he would naturally have slept, 1 con- 
soled myself with believing that he died without much 
pain, and lived with as much pleasure as he could have 
enjoyed in a state of captivity/^ 

20.* — f he' Arctic Walrus. 

* 1. The waltus is aa <iaifttnal off enorn^ous size, mea- 
suring nearly eighteen feet in length, and ten or twelve 
in circumference. 

2. It has a round bo4y, short neck, and small head, 
with two long tusks in the upper jaw, which bend 
downward. 

3. Wfaeb we consider the enormous size and strength 
of these animals, and that they*arc famished with wea- 
pons so powerful as the long tusks which prefect from 
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tbeir upper jaw, it is not without surprise we learn that 
their general disposition knd habits are pea^ful and 
inoffensive. 

4. The uses, to which their tusks are applied, are the 
scraping of shell-fish and other ^rey out of the sand, 
and from the rocks ; they are likewise employed in aid- 
ing their ascent upon the islands of ice, and as weapons 
of defence against the attacks of their enemies. 

5. If however their passions be roused* by provoca- 

tion or attack, these animals are sometimes exceedingly 
furious and vindictive.* • ^ 

6. When surprised on the ice, the females first pro- 
vide for the safety of their young ones, by flinging them 
into the sea, and conveying them to a secure distance; 
they then return with great rage to the place wher^ 
they were attacked, for the purpose of revenging any 
injury they may have received. They will sometimes 
attempt to fasten their teeth on the boats in order to 
sink them, or will rise under them in great numbers, 
with the intention of oversetting them ; at the same 
time exhibiting all the marks of rage, roaring in a 
dreadful maimer, and gnashing theit^ teeth with great 
violence. They are strohgly attached to each other, and 
will make every efibrt in -their *powerjf even to death, 
to liberate a harpooned compakion. ^ 

7. A wounded walrus has been known to sink beneath 
the surface of the ocean, rise suddenly again, and bring 
up with it multitudes of others who have united in an 
attack on the boat from which the insult came. 

8. The following Captain GooVs description of a 
herd of walruses, that were seen floating oA a mass of 
ice off the northern part of the^’continent of America. 

9« They lie in herds of many hundreds upon the 
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ice^ Irnddlingover one another like swine ; and roar or 
bray so loud that, in the mght, or any foggy weather, 
they give us notice of the vicinity of the icO before wa 
could see it* 

10. We never found the whole herd asleep, some 
being always upon the watch. These, at the approach 
of the boat, would wake those next to them ; and, the 
alarm being thus gradually communicated, the whole 
herd would* be awakened. But they were seldom in a 
hurry to get away, till after they had been once fired at. 

11. “ They then would tumble over one another into 
the sea, in tlie utmost confusion. And, if we did not, at 
the first discharge, kill those we fired at, we generally# 
lost them, though mortally woiyidcd. Vast numbers 
of these animals Avould follow and come close up to the 
boats ; but the flash of a musket in the pan, or even Jthc 
pointing of a musket at them, would seiul them down 
in an instant. 

12. ^^The female walrus will defend her offspring to 
the very last, and at the expense of her own life, whe- 
ther in the water or upon the ice. Nor will the young 
one quit the danf, though she be dead ; so that, if one 
be killed, the other is a certaiif jjrey.^^ 

13. We are ^nfornred Crautz, in his account of 
€ireenland, that walrusesf when* playing about in the 
water, have been frequen1;ly observed, with their long 
tusks, to draw sea-fowl beneath the surface, and aftef 
a little while to throw ^em up into ihc air. As they 
are not carnivorous aniqials, but live entirely on shell- 
fish and marine plaute, they do ^not cat these birds ; 
consequently this can be done only out of wantonness 
and frolic. 

14. The tusks of the walrus, which weigh 'from ten 
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to thirty pounds each, are used as ivory; but the aoi. 
mals are sought after principally for the wko of their 
oil. A vcfry strong and elastic leather, it is said, may 
be prepared from the skin. The animals frequently 
weigh from 1500 to 2000 pound's; and yield from one 
to two barrels of oil each. 

Lesson 21 . — Of Ruminating Animals. 

1 . Those that chew the cud are of all animals the most 
harmless, and easily tamed. As they subsist entirely 
upon vegetables, it is neither theft interest nor their in- 
clination to make war upon any of the brute creation. 

2. Satisfied with the pastures in which they arc 
placed, they have no desire to change as long as they 
are sufficiently supplied; and, fearing nothing from each 
other, they generally herd- together for their mutual 
defence. 

3. As the food of these animals is more easily pro- 

cured than that of the carnivorous kind, so they are 
more indolent and less artful than the latter : their ap- 
petites are more simple, and their instincts less capable 
of variation. • 

4. As these animals kre furnished by nature with an 
appetite for food so coarse and Simple,* so thev have in 
general four 8tiomachs,'*throu^h'which the food passes in 
succession, and intestines of corresponding capacity. 

* 5. Carnivorous animals, on the contrary, whose food 
is nourishing', have small stomachs and shoft intestines. 

6. But, in those animals {vhose pasture is coarse, 
their stomachs are birge and numerous, and their in- 
testines long and muscular; for, much food must be 
accumulated, before a^sufficieht quantity of nourish- 
-ment can be obtained. 
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7. Of the four stomachs with which nunhuttiog 
animals 4 re supplied, the first is called the paunoh; 
and the second, which is merely a continuation of the 
first, the honeycomb : in these the food, after having 
been slightly chewed, is accumulated. 

8. This second stomach has two* apertures, one at 
which is small, and opens into the third, and the other 
large, communicating with the gullet. 

9. The .animal has the power of expelling the half- 
chewed food from the first two stomachs, and forcing 
it into the mguth, Where the creature masticates it a 
second time more completely, and renders it sufficiently 
fluid to pass through the smaller aperture of the second* 
stomach into the third. 

. 10. In the third stomach, which is called the mani- 
fold, the food undergoes a still further division ; but, 
as it is still incapable of contributing to* the animal's 
nourishment, it requires the operation of the fourth 
sforaach finally to complete the process of digestion. 

11. In addition to the animals strictly of the rumi- 
nating kind, there are others which enjoy this faculty 
in a less markedMegree* ; and it has even been asserted, 
that soAie of the human speAi^s have been known to 
ruminate. 

* 12. Instafices howereWof this kind ^re so very rare, 
that the certainty of the rumination of human indivi- 
duals cannot be admitted, till more numerous examples 
of it are autheuticallyjrccorded. 


Lesson 22. — The' Buffalo. 

1. The buffalo is mbre clutflsy and awkward in figure 
than the ox : his air is w ilder, he carries hu Jtsad nearer 

I 
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^(jp .the groqad, hui limbs are less fleshy, his . tail less 
ioraished with hair : his ibody is thicker tiiaa that 
the ox kiitd, his legs are higher, his horus not «o round, 
with a bunch of curled hair hanging down between 
them : his skin also is harder, thicker, blacker, and less 
hairy ; and his flesh, which is hard and blackish, is not 
only disagreeable in its taste hut also in its smell. ' 

3. The milk of the female is not so good as that of 
the cow, but it is produced in greater abundanee. In 
warm climcites the milk of this animal furnishes nearly 
all the butter and cheese. 

3. The most valuable pare of this animal seems to 
, be the hide, the leather of which is remarkable for its 

thickness, softness, aiifl impenetrability. 

4. As the buifulo is larger and stronger than the ox, 
it is advantageously employed iu drawing burdens, and 
sometimes in carrying them, being guided by a ring, 
which is thrust through the nose. Two buffaloes are said 
to be capable of drawing more than four strong hors&s. 

5. This animal is fouud wild iu many parts of India, 
and can be easily tamed whenever its services are re> 
quired. 

6. The wild animals are very dangerous, ’and are 

often fouud to gore travellers, and then to trample them 
to death uuder^ their fact : in tae woods however the) 
are not so much to be dreaded ; for, in the violence of 
their pursuit, their large horus are often entangled 
among the trees, so as to enable those who have been 
surprised to escape the danger. . „ 

7. The Negroes of Guinea, and the Indians of Mala- 
bar, where buffaloes exist in great numbers, delight iu 
hunting aud'destroyidg them : tliey never face the ani* 
nud openly, but gene^rally, climbing up a tre^they shoot 
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at him from thence, and dc^'uot descend tiU have 

completriy dispatched him. 

8. No» animal when tamed can be more*paUent or 
humble ; and, though not so docile as the ox, jret th<|y 
undergo their laboua with more perseverance. 

9. The female produces but one calf at a time, and 
goes three months longer than the cow. 

10. If unmolested, they are generally inoffensive ani. 
nuds ; but, when wounded, nothing can stop their fury : 
they then turn up the ground with their fore feet, bel« 
low much louder thah the bull, and pursue the' object 
of their reseotment with ungovernable fury. 

11. It is however worthy of remark that, although • 

their horns are very formidable, they generally make 
piore use of their feet in combat, and rather tread their 
enemies to death than gor^thcm. • , 


w 

Lesson 23. — The Antelope. 

1. Of the antelope, or, as it was formerly denomi* 
nated, gazelle, there are several kinds, which cannot 
with propriety be^referred to either the goat or the deer. 

2. They almost all inhabit \he hottest parts of the 
world, and only*two kinds are met with in Europe; but 
fhcir proper ‘climates aeAn to ^ thosp of Asia and 
Africa, where the species are very numerons. 

8. The antelopes are animals generally of a molt 
elegant and active make, of a restless and timid ivu 
position, extremely watchful, and of great vivacity, re* - 
markable for their sigffness and. agility; and most of 
their boundings are so light, as to strike the spectator 
with astonishment. * * 

. 4. What is very singolar is, that they will sti^ in the 
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middle of their conrse, gase a moment at their pnrsuers, 
and then resume their flight. 

5. Zt bding a favourite amusement with the eastern 
nations to hunt these animals, there can be no doubt 
of the rapid speed of the aRitelopc>tnbe. 

6. As thi swiftest of the dogs, the greyhound, is ge- 
nerally unequal to the course, the sportsman is obliged 
to call in the aid of the falcon, a large kind of hawk 
trained for the purpose of seizing on the animal, and 
hindering its motion, in order to give the dogs an op- 
portunity of taking it. 

7. In other countries a species of leopard is made use 
of in the chase : this animal avails itself not so much of 
swiftness of foot, as of the greatness of its spring, for 
taking its prey ; in this way its motions are similar to 
those of the antelope whidi it pursues. But, should 
the leopard once fail in its spring, the game makes its 
escape into a place of safety. 

8. Some kinds of antelopes form herds of two or 

three thousand, while others keep in troops of live or 
six ; they are most frequently found lu hilly countries* 
though some inhabit plains. ‘ 


Lesson 24. — 7 A" ^uak-Deev, . 

1. This animal belongs to a tribe whose form and 
mode of life hare,'from a want of sufficient investiga- 
tion, remained almost entirely unknown. 

3. The number of the species with which we are > at 
present acquainted amounts only to seven : these are 
found to be the inhabitants of warm countries, and, like 
the other animals in mo'hntaino&a situations, pass their 
life in pUK^ which are difficult of access ; displaying 
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the greatest agility whea ^umted by the sportsAwliy 
they seek shelter among the highest predpioes. 

3. The much esteemed medicine and deli^htfbl per*' 
fume, called musk, is found in an oval receptad^, irhtoll 
is hard, and as large as an egg : it is peculiar to the male 
animal, and is placed about the middle of the belly. 

4. The animal from which the mosWaluable musk is 
obtained is the musk-deer of Thibet, measuring about 
three feet in length, and about two feet three inehot in 
height ; the tail, from its extreme shortness, can acutely 
be seen : its g^eral colour is a deep iron gray; its eus 
are of a considerable size , the upper jaw is much longer 
than the lower, and is furnished on both sides with a < 
curved tusk, extending about two inches out of the 
mouth, and having sharp edges on the inside. 

6. Few substances havesi stronger and at the same 
time a more agreeable smell than the mbsk produced 
by this animal. 

6. A grain of it perfumes a whole room, and its odonr 
continues for some days without diminution ; but in 
larger quantities it continues for years together, and 
seems scarcely wt»ted in its weight, althongh it has 
filled the air to a great distancb ;eith its parts. 

Lesson Rein-Deeur, 

1. Among those of the* deer kind, there is no animal, 

the history of which is more interesting than that of 
the rein-deer. It is found only in cold sitnations, and/ 
if {emoved from them, it dechnes and dies after a short 
time. * . 

2. Fronf it alone the natives of Lapland^and Grecm- 
land supply most of thbir wants : it answers the pttt^ 
pose of a horse to conv.iy them and tiieir seaniy fonii* 
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tore from ooe moaotaiiji^to another; it eopplies the 
place of a coer in giving milk ; and it eerres Jhe same 
end as thd sheep, in famishing a warm though a home* 
I 7 kind v£ clothing. 

3. Thus Providence does not leave these poor mor* 
tals entirely destitute, but gives them a faithful do* 
mestic, more patient and serviceable than almost any 
other animal in nature. 

4. The rein>deer is of lower but strongef figure than 
the stag : its legs are shorter and thicker, and its hoofs 
much broader than in that animal; i^s hair is much 
thicker and warmer ; its horns much larger in propor* 

> tion, and branching forward over its eyes. 

5. When it proceeds on a journey, it lays its great 
horns on its back; but still there are always two 
branches which overhang* its face. This species is 
particularly distinguished, by its female having homS 
like the male; they are however smaller and less 
branched than those of the male. 

6 . In Lapland the rein-deer is converted to the ut- 
most advantage ; and some herdsmen of that country 
are known to possess above a thousand in a single herd. 

7. In the mornings aSi soon as they drive the deer to 

the pasture, their greatest care 4s to ifeep them from 
the tops of thp mountuns, whVe there h no food, but 
where they go merely to be &t ease from the eonntless 
haultitades of gnats and gadflies, which are for ever 
annoying ^m. , 

8 . The men with their dogs confine them in the pbipes 
where their food i^ in the greatest plenty, guarding 
them the whole day with the utmost care, and driving 
them heme at the propbr seasObs for milking. 

9. Thh female brings forth her young in the middle 
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of May^ and gives* milk til^bout the middle of Oe^ 
tober. Every morning and evening, during summed, 
the herdsman retnma to the cottage with his deer to 
be milked, where the women have previously kindled 
up a smoky fire, in order to keep the rein-deer quiet 
while being milked, by driving aWay their constant 
persecutors, the gnats and gadflies. ^ 

10. In the winter time the deer, with instincts 

adapted to* the soil, search out their food, though 
covered with the deepest snow. * 

11. It sometimes* happens however, though but 
rarely, that 4:he winter commences with ram, and a 
frost ensuing covers the whole couptry with a strong* 
crust of ice : then indeed both the Laplander and his 
rein -deer are undone ; they have no provisions laid up 
in case of accident, and fhe only* resource is to»cut 
down the large pine trees, which are hovered with 
moss ; this furmslies but a scanty supply ; so that the 
greatest part of the herd is then seen to perish, with* 
out any hope of assistance. 


Lesson 26 . — The Rein-Deer (concluded.) 

1. The rein?deer iVi ^Lapland are of two kinds, the 
trild and the tame. The'Vild dre larger and stronger, 
but more mischievous than the others. 

2. They are better fitted for drawing the sledge, to 
which they are accustomed at an early age, and ate 
yoked by a strap, which goes round the neck and 
comes down between :the legs. • 

S. The Medge is extremely light, and covered at tfao 
bottom with the skin 6t a yoifng deer, the hair being 
turned outwards to slide on the snow. The person 

IV. I 
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irho sits on the sledge es the «nimel vith a cord 
iSiistened round the horns, and with his Toice enconr* 
ages it to proceed. 

4. Some of the wild kind will often attack the drivers, 
who have then no other resource, than to protect them- 
selves by their sledge from the rage of the animal. 

6. But no cr^ture can be more active, patient, and 
willing, thai} the tame rein-deer, which in general can 
go about thirty miles without halting, and this without 
any great br dangerous effort. 

6. The rein-deer go with young above eight months, 
and generally bring forth two at a time. The fond- 

*ne8s of the dam fgr her young is very remarkable : it 
often'^happens that, when they are separated from her, 
she will return from the pasture, keep calling round 
the cottage for them, and #ill not desist until, dead or 
alive, they a^ brought and laid at her feet. 

7. There is scarcely any part of this animal that is 
not converted to its peculiar uses. As soon as it be- 
gins to grow old, it is killed, and the flesh dried in the 
air; it is also sometimes hardened with smoke, and 
laid up for travelling provision, when the natives change 
their abode from 9 ne patt of the country to another. 

8. The milk is warmed and thickened with rennet, 
and then the wrd is ibade hito cheese, which is well 
tasted. 

* 9. The skin is even a more valuable part of this ani- 
mal than either of the former ;irom it the Laplanders 
make their shoes, their clothes, and their beds. .. 

10. In short, no part of this ;snimal is thrown away 
as useless : the horns are sold to be convertedinto glue, 
and the sinews are drie*d and divided, so as to make 
the strongest kind of sewing thread, not unlike catgut. 
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11. The tongues, irhich considered a great dc^» 
licacy, are dried^ and sold in other provinces. Thus 
the Laplander finds all his necessities ampler supplied 
from this single animal ; and he who has a large hetd 
of rein-deer has no idea of higher luxury. 


Lesson 27. — Domestic Economy of Birds. 

1. Nature appears to have endowed the male bird 
with the faculty of singing, with a view oT alleviating 
the fatigue of incubation, and the nursing of the help- 
less brood, whif h almost entirely devolve on the i'emale» 

2. It at once fulfils the threefold purpose of an 

amusement to her, while she is sitting on her eggs ; of a« 
blandishment by which her affec|:ions are first at1;|acted 
and afterwards fixed ; and lastly, it operates as an 
assurance to her of the absence danger and mo- 
lestation. • 

3. Daring the time of hatching, when his mate is 
confined within the nest, the male perches on a tree in 
the neighbourhood, and continues to sing, and to 
watch. 

4. The female wemainh unapprehensive of any enemy 

so long as she continues to heai«the harmonious warbler^ 
who on a suddSn stops his loud and* sportive notes^on 
the least appearance ofi clanger.* ^ 

5. This IS always a certain signal for the female to 

provide for the safety of herself, and if possible, of her 
little ones. ^ ^ 

The little birds display more delicate contrivance 
in the construction of.their nests^than is observable in 
those of Isrrge birds ; for, the materials with which the 
former build are of a Warmer*ndtare, in proportion to 
the increased smallnesj of their bodies. 

i2 
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. 7. Small things are co^d more quickly than larpr 
ones, because their surfaces are larger in proportion 
to their sise ; so that the eggs of small birds, being li- 
able to lose their warmth more quickly than those of 
the larger kinds, naturally require nests in which the 
heat can be more easily sustained. 

8. They are consequently lined on the inside with 
softer substances, covered over in a more accurate man- 
ner, and so constructed as to render them m*ore commo- 
dious and warm. 

9. It sometimes occurs, that the operations of the 
little architects are interrupted, and they are obliged 
to build such a nest as they can, and not such as they 
wouldj have chosen. ^ 

10. The greatest care and sagacity are displayed by 
the male and female, in concealing the nest when it is 
finally completed. 

11. It is built in bushes, and is entirely bidden from 
view, by a careful disposition of the surrounding branch- 
es : if it is deposited among moss, no appearance is left 
externally of the existence of any habitation within. 

12. Some birds adopt the greatest pirecautions, never 
to go in or out while Ui^re is any one near to observe 
them ; and they are always careful to^fix the nest in 
those situations in which tbey are not likely to bV; 
incommoded by scarcity. ‘ 

t m mi I m 

Lesson 28. — Domestic Econot^y of Birds (eonchtded.) 

1. There is a great contrast between the brooding 
of the small and that of the great birds : the former 
show considerable assiduity during tbe whole period, 
and the nesf is alwa;^ occupied by the male while the 
female i!»^>bllged to be absent seeking food* 
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2. The eggs of the larger A'rds, on the contrary, take 

no damage during their absence, which is often of con** 
siderable duration. ^ 

3. Singing birds derive their food from insects and 
worms during their jearly age; and some which, when 
full grown, feed only upon grain, wl^eu in the nest live 
entirely on insects. 

4. Por some time after they are hatched, the young 
birds are iif no need of food ; but they soon feel the ap- 
proaches of hunger, and by their chirping /ind gaping 
soon excite the parent to go m search of the supply they 
require, 

5. During the interval of her absence they cherish^ 
each other by their mutual warmth, and lie as close 
together as possible ; at the same time preserving a 
'perfect silence, they do nojf utter the slightest note till 
the return of the parent. 

6. When she arrives she announces her presence by 
a chirp, ^hich is perfectly understooil by them, and, 
answering it all together, they petition for their appro- 
priate portions. 

7* The female distributes a supply to each in turn, 
and, by giving them food often, hut in small quantities, 
carefully avoids the dangler jtbatT miglit arise from gqrg** 
•ing them. / ^ 

8. After having thust hatched and brought up the 
young birds, it still remains for the parents to usher 
them from the nest into life ; and this they perform 
wutli an assiduity wortliy of remark. 

9. The old ones, |n fine weather, when the young 
chicks are fully fledge'3, and quite able to fiy, lead them 
a few yards from the aest^ and then oblige them to go 
back again. 

I 3 
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10. lo the same mann^the^ are eondncted abroad 
two or three days saocemTely, to seek more distant 

adventure^ on each occasion. ^ 

11. At length the parent perceives that they have 
gmned sufficient strength tp fty alo^e and shift for them- 
selves ; she then entirely forsakes them, and ever after- 
wards pays no more regard to them than to any other 
of the birds in the same flock. 

, Lesson 29. — Tlie Parrot. 

1. The parrot is a tropical bird, and is found from 
twenty-four to twenty-five degrees on eithgr side of the 
equator. 

2. Although it ^ivea in the temperate climates of 
Europe, yet it does not frequently breed there : audits 
spirits and longevity are d^piinished in a temperature 
so little suited to the warmth of its constitution. 

3. Parrots are so various in size, and in the shades 
and distributions of their colours, that it is utterlv im- 
possible for language to describe nature in all her gra- 
dations and varieties of them. 

4. So great is their variety, that nothing seems more 

remarkable, than that only one species of them was 
known to the ancibuts, at a period whets they boasted 
of being masters of the, wholq 4,orld. . 

5. Of a hund'red species noa known, scarcely one na« 
tjirally breeds in the countries that acknowledged the 
JEloman power : a striking proof how ill foimded the 
pretensions of that people were to universal dominiop. 

6. The green parroquet with a.red neck is the first of 
this genus that was brought inlo Europe, and is now 
only known by the*ddlicviptions<given of it by the an- 
cients. 
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7. Birds of this tnbe a^'subjoet; to disorder^ ua> 

knova to the rest of the featbered tnbes : many of tb^ 
die of the epilepsy and the goat. , 

8. They are however remarkable for longevity; nndi 
there are some well^atteBte4 instances of their having 
lived from fifty to sixty years. 

9. Bat from twenty to thirty years may be consi« 
dered as the common period which" these birds live, 
when well kept . after that space, the bill becomes ge* 
nerally so much hooked, that they are deprived of the 
power of taking food. 

10. They ^ommouly breed in the hollow parts of old 
trees which have begun to rot sometimes, availing 
themselves of the labours of the woddpcckcr, they seize * 
upon the hole which it has industriously scooped out. 

11. The larger kinds lay only two eggs at one time, 
but these they lay twice in the year. • 

12. The smaller kinds, which from their weakness 
arc more exposed to devastation, are probably more 
prolific , for, nature constantly replenishes those species 
which aie most easily destroyed, by conferring on them 
a superior degree of fecundity. 

13. As it 18 only when the> parrots are taken young 
that they can be suecesSfally tamed, the saiages com* 
•monly take them whild yi themest. 

14. They sometimes however catch them when full 
grown, for food, and sort their feathers, which they con* 
vert into valuable articles of dress. For this purpose 
they have various contrivances. 

16. They sometimes mark the trees upon which they 
perch, and during tfie night bring snlphureons sabL 
stances, which they bum around them : by the fumes of 
these the creatures are suffocated, and fall to the grtmnd. 
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^ 16. In some places theWtun tUcm with arrows wrap- 
ped at the point with cotton ; in others they cut down 
the tree int^hieh the nest is built. 

f ^ 

17 . In New SpaiU) where the feathers constitute an 
article of regular commerce among the natives, they 
take possession of a number of trees \ihere the parrots 
breed, Which they transmit as an inheritance from father 
to son ; and the^e tiecs form of ten the principal part of 
their immoveable property. • 

Lesson 30. — The Bird of paradise » 

1 . The wildest and most improbable iictions have been 
jaropngated and belieied coiiceruiiig the bird of para- 
dise ; so called, betause its residence was supposed to 
be in the earthly paradise. 

!2. It was believed by theprcdulous and ignorant (thc“ 
most numerous class of men) that it li\ ed only upon the 
air and the dew ; that it* had no entrails nor feet ; but 
remained perpetually floating upon tiie air, while sleep- 
ing as well as while awake, ulnle liatching and laying 
its eggs as well as while proci eating its young. 

3. Instead of a stomach and^-iiitestuies, which to so 
extraordinary a feeder would have been useless, the ca* 
vity of its abdomeh wa^ said tb bu filled «vith fat. 

4. The hunters who procurf these birds, cut 

off their legs and take away tkeir entrails, the better to 
preserve and carry them ; and perhaps too with a view 
to perpetuate the belief of those fables which they have 
found so beneficial to their trade. 

5. If anything could give an air of probability to the 
perpetual flyiug of the bird of pjfradise, it might be its 
^extraordinary lightness. • t 

A bird no larger than a thrush, swelled to an 
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immense bulk by its featli^rs, is rendered spedfietljy 
lighter than any other. 

7. Abeut forty or fifty long feathers spring from each 
side below the wing, which, mingling with those of the 
tail, augment the apparent ftize of the animal, adding 
however hardly anything to its weight. 

8. However well qualified to support itself in the air, 
the bird of jiaradise is unable to direct its, flight either 
across or in opposition to the wind; and it is obsened 
to prefer those places which are most sheltdredr 

9. This tribe is rendered still more remarkable, by 

two long naked feathers, which, hke threads, rise above 
the false tail already described. ^ • 

10. These are of an enormous length, extending above 
§. foot beyond the longest of that large mass. 

11. The head, back, and breast* of these birds are 

covered with short straight feathers, whicfl to the touch 
are soft like velvet. , 

12. They are of different colours, and so changeable 
in their hue, that they vary continually, according to 
the different points from which they are viewed. 

13. They, are flonfinc^ in their residence to a few of 
the Spice islands, and New Gitinea. , 

14. Their decided {ftcference of the spice trees has led 

Some to believe that th^ And upon theni, their favourite 
food. * 

15. Linnseus however asserts that they are eaters df 
insects, and feed mostly on the butterfly. 

J6. Their usual residence is in the woods, where th^ 
are shot by the Indiaqp with arro,ws of reeds. 

17. Foif this purpose the Indians have a curious 
method of concealing* themsdlves in small huts, that 
are fastened among the branches of the tree's. 
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*38. BeloD pretends tfaa^ the bird of paradise is tbe 
same with the phoenix of the ancients; bat««there is 
reason to beliere that the histoiy of the phoenix is 
altogether fabulous. ' 

i9« The king of the biilis of paradise was so called^ 
from an old uotiofi that each species of the birds of 
paradise had its, own king, to which every individual 
paid submission and obedience ; that this king always 
flew in a higher region of the air than his sutijects, from 
which he ifsued various orders to them, such as to go 
and examine the springs where lie might dnnk with 
safety, and to taste of them before him. • 

• 20. This alleged Jting of the birds of paradise in many 
circumstances resembles that species of birds, and in 
more perh^ips differs from it. ^ 

21. His head is garnislied*with the same velvet cover- 
ing; his eyef are equally small; and he has the two 
filaceous and nailed featlicrs going beyond the tail, 

22. These are however much inferior in length, and 
their extremity is barbed, or curled up like a lock of hair. 

23. lie differs from the birds of the last species, in 
wanting that large mass of featliers abSve tbe tail : he is 
of smaller size ; Ins bill illoii^cr and whiter ; his wings 
are also longer ; and he has no^ the lon^fcathcrs under 
them thii^distviguidh these Kngular creatures. * 

24. Tliere are three or four other species of birds of 
{Paradise, all singularly fantastical in their appearance, 
and partly justifying the fancifukaccounts that travelleis 
have given of them. 

• ^ • 

Lesson 81 . — Tke Mocking-bird. * 

1. The mocking-btrcT of Aoienca is the favourite 
soQgs^ oT that country, vhere in geucral the birds are 
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more r^ulirkable for the bexuty of their plnmagetlMa 
for the excellence of their notes. 

2. Nature does not appear to have endowed thia 

teresting bird vith a beauty of plumage allowiilg 4^ 
comparison with theother feathered inhabitants of the 
same country. * , 

3. Its qualifications are entirclyof adiffereutkindfand 
tend to endear it much more than insipid and unassisted 
elegance of* form is likely to do. It is but a plain bird to 
the eye, of a white and gray colour, and a reddish bill. 

4. To its owji natural notes, which display much har> 
mony and solemnity, it adds the wonderful faculty of 
counterfeiting the notes of every bird in the forest. « 

5. We are also informed, that jt even appears to sport 
Uself in leading them astray : sometimes it entices the 
smaller birds with the notes of their companions, and 
then frightens them away suddenly by imitating the 
screams of the eagle. 

6. The mocking-bird is always surest to entertain 
when it is most left to itself ; quite unlike those birdi 
that are generally prized by us for their powers of imi- 
tation, and xrhiclrhave fio merit of themselves, but re- 
quire the most diligent and labopous instruction. 

7. When at perfect? lib*orty, it usu^ly frequents the 

houses of the American planters ; and remains during 
the whole night perched ofi a chimney top, pouring forth 
the sweetest and most varied notes of any bird in the 
country. ^ 

3. If we are warranted in giving credence to th^ 
accounts which hare come to us, Jit would appear ^et 
this bird alone, by the excellence of its harmony, folly 
compensates for the deficiency (S other ^giag Idrilr 
in America. 
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. 9. They often build the{r,ne8t8 in the fruit-trees about 
hou8es, and are rendered domestic .without mj)ch trou- 
ble : they live entirely on berries and other fruits, which 
they find in the neighbourhood of their little retreats. 

“ * t 

^ Lesson 32. — The Eagle. 

1. The golden eagle is the largest and the noblest of 
all those birdi tliaf have received the name of Eagle. 

2. It weighs above twelve pounds. Its length is three 
feet; the extent of its wings seven feet four inches; the 
bill is three inches long, aun of^a deep blue; and the 
eye of a hazel colour. 

• 3. In general these birds arc found in mountains and 

thinly inhabited countjiesi and bleed among the loftiest 
cliffs. 

4. They choose .those places which are most remote 
fromman, upon whose possessions they but seldom make 
their depredations, bcin’g contented rather to follow the 
wild game in the forest than to risk their safety to sa- 
tisfy their hunger. 

5. This fierce animal may be considered among birds 
as the lion among quadruped/; andCu nyiny respects 
they have a strong similitude to each other. 

6. They arc both possessed of forces, and an empire 
over their fellojws of the foreet.^*Equally magnanimous, 
they disdain small plunder, ^and only pursue animals 
worthy the conquest. It is not till after having been long 
provoked by the cries of the rook or the magpie, that 
this generous bird thinks fit to punish them with de^h. 

7. The eagle also disdains to share the plunder of an- 
other bird ; and will take up with no other prey than 
that which fie has acquired by his own pursuit. 

8. How hungry soever he may be, he stoops not to 
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carrion; and, when satiated, never retnms to tbeiiuae 
carcass,, .but leaves it for other animals, more raf^ 
cious and less delicate than himself. * 


Lesson 33. — The Eagle^ {concluded ) 

1. Of all the feathered tribes, th| eagle flies the 
highest ; and therefore the ancients gavl him the title 
of the bird of heaven. 

2. lie possesses also the sharpest sight ; Vttt his sense 
of smelling, though vicute, is inferior to that of a vul- 
ture. Ue never pursues, but when his object is in view ; 
and, haviug seised his prey, he sto^s from his height,* • 
as if to examine its weight, always laying it on the 
ground before he carries it off. 

3. He finds no difficuky in taking up geese and 
cranes. He also carries away hares, lanfbs, and kids ; 
and often destroys fawns anii caivc^ to drink their 
blood ; and bears a part of their flesh to his retreat. 

4. Infants themselves, when left unattended, have 
been destroyed by* this rapacious creature. 

5. An in«tan<^ is recorded in Scotland, of two chil* 
dreii having been carried^ off Hy.eagles ; but fortunate- 
ly they receivSd no Ru^t by the way ; and, the eagles 
being pursued, the chddfen were found unhurt in the ' 
nests, and restored to thh affrighted parents. 

6. The eagle is thus at all times a formidable neigh- 
bour : but peculiarly 4p when bringing up its young. 
Then the male and female exert all their force and 
industry to supply th^ir offspring. 

7. Smith, in his history of Kerry, relates that a pom 
man in that county |ot a colh&rtable subsisteace for 
his &mily, during a summer of fanzine, out of an eagle's 

IV. . K 
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nest, bjr robbing the eeglets of food, which was pleuU> 
full/ supplied b/ the old ones. * 

8. He protracted their care be/ond the usual tune, 
by clipping the wings, and retarding the flight of the 
young j and very probably also, 'as such an effect is 
known to have bden so produced, by so tying them 
as to increase tbeir cries, ahich are always found to 
increase the parents’ dispatch to procure them pro- 
visions. 

9. It wa^ fortunate however that the old eagles did 
not surprise the countryman thite crop^oved, as their 
resentment might have been dangerous. ' 

10. It requites great patience and much art to tame 
an eagle, and, even though taken \onng,aud subdued 
by long assiduity, yet it is a dangerous domestic, and 
often turns its force against its master. 

11. Wlien'brought into the field for the purposes of 
fowling, the falconer is ncier sure of its attachment • 
Its innate pride, and love of libeit}, still prompt it to 
regain its natn c solitudes. 

12. Sometimes however eagles are brought to have 

an attachment to then feeder they^are then highly 
serviceable, and libciall}' proiide ior his pleasures and 
support. ’ , 

13. When the falcohcr lets fhem go from his hana, 
they play about and hover round him till their game 
presents itself, w hich they see at an immense distance, 
and pursue with certain destruction. 

14. It IS said that the eagle can live many weeks 
without food; and tjiat the period of its life exceeds 
ahundicd jfiKts: buj these stones are not well con- 
firmed. 
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Lbssom 84.'— file Pedean, 

1. The pelican is a large web'footed bird, wltli veii^ 

vide wiitgs. • , 

2. The sides of the head are naked : and on the back 
of the head there is » kind of crest. 

3. The whole plumage is wiiitish, suffused with a pale 

bluish colour ; except some parts of the wings, which 
are black. * 

4. The lihg io the lower mandible of the bill of this 
bird is oue of the most remarkable members that are 
found in the structure of any animals. Though it 
wrinkles up nearly into the hollow of the chap, and 
the sides to which it is attached are not (in a quiescent# 
state) above an inch asunder, it /nay be extended to an 
amazing capacity ; and, when the bird has fished with 
success, its size is almost incredible. 

5. It will contain a man's head with the greatest 
ease : and it has been said that &veu a ipan's leg, with a 
boot on, has been hidden in oue of these pouches. 

6. In fishing, the pelican fills this bag, and does not 

immediately swallow his prey ; but, when the bag is full, 
he returns tp tho shore,' to devour at leisure the fruita 
of his industry. • , 

7. He is noiMong in (digesting his* food ; for he has 
generally to fish more than ouceau the cpuise of a day. 

8. At night, when the lioils of the day are over, these 
birds, which are lazy and indolent, when they have glut.* 
ted themselves with fisl^, retire a little way on the shore 
tojtake their rest for'the night. Their attitude in that 
state is with their head resting against the breast. 

9. They remain almost motionless till hunger calls 
them to break off theif repose^: 'thus they pass nearly 
the whole of their life in eating and sleeping! 

k2 I 
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, 10. When thn» incited to exertion, they fly from the 
spot, and, raising themselves thirty or forty feet above 
the surface of the sea, turn their head with, one eye 
downward, and continue to fly in that position till they 
see a fish sufiiciently near<thc sur&ce. 

11. They then dart down with astonishing swiftness, 
seize it with unerring certainty, and store it in their 
pouch. Having done this they rise again, and con< 
tinue the same action till they have procured a com* 
petent stock. 

12. W^hcnce it was that the ancient^ attributed to 
this stupid bird the admirable qualities .and parental 
.aflection for which it was celebrated amongst them, it 
is not easy to imagine,; unless, struck with its extra- 
ordinary figure, they were desirous of supplying it with 
propensities equally extraorJiiiary. 

13. For, in'truth, the pelican is one of the most heavy, 
sluggish, and voyacious, of all the feathered tribes; and 
is but ill fitted to take those vast flights, or to make 
those cautious provisions, which have been mentioned. 

14. It is however by no means destitute of natural 
•fiPection, either towards its young Vines,, or towards 
others of its own species. 

15. Clavigero, in his history of Mdxico, says that 
sometimes the Americans, ii»>oKler to procure withouy 
trouble a supply of fish, cruelly break the wing of a 
live pelican, and, after tying the bird to a tree, conceal 
themselves near the place. ^ 

16. The screams of the miserable bird attract other 
pelicans to the plaee^ which, he assures ns, eject a 
portion of the provision from their pouches, for their 
imprisoned companion. *’ 

17. As toon as the^men observe this, they rush to the 
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spot, and, after leaving a small quantity for the bird, 
carry off. the remainder. 

18. The female feeds her young ones witbp&sh, 
rated for some time in her bag. 

19. Lnbat informs us that he caught two pelicans 

when very young, and tied them by the leg to a post 
stuck into the ground ; and he had the pleasure of see* 
ing one of the old ones come for several days to feed 
them, remaining with them the greatest part of the day, 
and passing the night on the branch of a tree that hung 
over them. • • 

20. By these means they all three became so familiar 

as to suffer themselves to be handled ; and the younp^ 
ones always took the fish that he offered to them^ 
atoring it first in their bags, and then swallowing it 
at leisure. • 

21. The pelican has often been rendefed doinestic; 

and this writer assures us, that he one among the 
Americans so well trained, that it would, at command, 
go off in the morning, and return before night, having 
its pouch distended with prey, part of which it was 
made to disgorgd^, and the rest it was permitted to retain 
for its trouble. . * • 

22. According to the^ccount of Faber, a pelican Vas 

kept in the court of the Duke ^>f Bavaria above forty 
years. • 

28. He says that it seemed fond of being in the 
company of mankind i^and that, when any one sang, or 
played on an instrument, it would stand perfectly still, 
turn its ear to the place, and with its head stretched 
out, would seem to pay the utmost attention. 

24. We are told tbdt the ediperor Maximi^n had a 
tame pelican that lived more than eighty years, and 
K 3 
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always attended his soldiers when on their marches. 
M. de Saint Pierre mentions having seen, at Cape Town, 
a large pelican playing with a great dog, whose head 
she often, in her frolic, took into her enormous beak. 
— • ,, 

Lesson 35 . — The Crested Penguin. 

1. The penguins are nearly two feet in length, and 
walk erect. 

2, The wings arc small, and more like .fins than 

wings : they are covered with feathers not longer than 
those of the rest of the body ; scr that ijiese birds are 
altogether incapable of flying. • 

• 3. They however swim with great swiftness ; and are 
fortified against the efl'oets of a long continuance in the 
cold water, by closely covered feathers and an abund- 
ance of fat. 

4. While shimming, they sink above the breast, the 
head and neck qnly appearing out of the water ; and 
they run themselves along with their finny wings as 
with oars. 

5. On meeting with any obstacle in their course, they 
leap quite out of the water, sometimei^to the height of 
three or four feet. 

6. Over each eye they Irave^a ‘Stripe W pale yelJdw 

feathers, which lengthens belivudinto a crest about fouf 
inches long. When provoked,* they erect tlieir crest in 
a Very beautiful manner ; and sometimes, when attacked, 
run violently at their assailants, ^biting their legs or any 
part of their clothes. « ^ 

7. Though the crested species seem more lively than 
almost any of the others, yet they are very stupid, and so 
regardless of their own skfety as to sufifer themselves to 
be beaten down with a^stick, or to be taken with the hand. 
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8. Their sleep is extremely sound ; for, Dr. Sparrmav, 
accidentally stumbling over one of them, kicked it se« 
vcral yasds without disturbing its rest ; norUrasit until 
after being repeatedly shaken that the bird awoke. 

9. They are very tenacious of life. Mr. Forster left 
a great number of them, apparently lifeless from the 
blows they had received, while he went in pursuit of 
others; but they all afterwards got up, and marched 
off with the* utmost gravity. 

10. These birds form their nests among those-Of the 
pelicans, and l^ve in tolerable harmony with them. 

11. The fumalc generally lays a single egg. Their 
nests are holes in the earth ; which ^hey easily form by • 
means of their bill, throwing back the dirt with their 
feet. 

12. They are often found in great numbers on the 
shores where they have been bred. * 


Lesson 36 . — Tlie Flamingo, 

1. The body of the flamingo, (which is of a beautiful 
scarlet,) is about the size of that of a goose ; but its neck 
and legs are of such extraordinhi^ length, that, when it 
stands erect, it^s upw'ar^s of six feet in height. 

*2. When the EuropCaiJh first visited (America, they 
found the flamingos on th'e shores tame and gentle, and 
no way distrustful of mankind. ^ 

3. If one of them w^ killed, the rest of the flock,' 
instead of attempting to fly, only* regarded the fall of 
their companion with f, kind of .fixed astonishment : 
another anti another shot was discharged ; .and thus the 
fowler often levelled the wbolb flock, without one of 
them attempting to escape. 
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«^4i Now, however, they regard us with aversion. 
Wherever they haunt, one of the number, it is said, is 
always appbinted to watch while the rest are employed 
in feeding ; and, as soon as he perceives the least dan- 
ger, he gives a loud screant, in sound not much unlike a 
trumpet, and instantly the whole flock is on the wing. 

6. They feed in silence ; but, when thus roused, they 
all join in the noise, and fill the air with their screams. 

6. Their nest is of a singular construction. It is 

formed of hiud in the shape of a hillock, with a cavity 
at the top. • , 

7. In this the female generally lays tw# white eggs, 
^thc size of those o^ a goose, but longer. 

8. The hillock is of such a height as to allow the 
bird to sit on it, or rather stand, as her legs are placed 
one on each side at full length. 

9. Lenacus tells us, that she will sometimes lay her 
eggs on the projecting part of a low rock, if it happen 
to be sufficiently convenient to admit of the legs being 
placed in this manner on each side. 

10. It is not until a long time after they are hatched 
that the young ones are able to fly ; but they can pre- 
viously run with amazing swiftness. 

11. They are sometimes ‘caught at thik age ; and, very 
different from the old cmes, they suffer themselves to be 
carried away, and are easily famed. 

* 12. In five or six days th^ become familiar, and will 
even eat out of the hand ; and^they drink a surprising 
quantity of sea water. 

13. But, though eyisily rendered domestic, it is diffi- 
cult to rear {hem ; as^they are apt to decline, from the 
want of their natural food. 

14. Flamingos are often met with in the warmer parts 
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of the old continent ; and, except in the bieediaf tiioe, 
they are* generally found in great flocks. . ' V 

15. When seen at a distaneej they appearflike aregW 

ment of soldiers ; being often ranged alongside of 0u«< 
another on the borders of tlitf rivers, searching for theif 
food, which consists principally of sOiall fish and water 
insects : these they take by plunging Jihe bill and part 
of the head into the water: and from time to time 
trampling. the bottom with their feet, to disturb the 
mud, in order to raise up their prey. * 

16. In feeding, thCy are said to twist their neck in 

such a manner that the upper part of the bill is appli- 
ed to the ground. . < 


Lesson 37.y-77<e Stork, 

1. The stork is about three feet in length. Its plum- 
age is wholly white, with the exception ^f some feathera 
on the side of the back and on the wings, which are 
black. The bill, which is nearly eight inches long, and 
every other part of its body, are of a fine red colour. 

The stark i^a semi-domestic bird, haunting towns 
and cities ; and in many palaces 'stalking unconcernedly 
about the streets, in shafch of offal and other food. *It 
i^mores noxious filth, tfndcleark the fields of serp^ta 
and reptiles. On this adcount it is protected in Hoi* 
land, and is held in high veneration by the Muham- 
madans. • 

fl. The disposition of the stork is mild and placid. It 
is easily tamed ; and may be trained to reside in gardens, 
which it will clear of insects and reptiles.,. 

4. It has a grave a(r and i mournful visage : yet, 
when roused by example, it exhibit^ a e^mn 'degree of 
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gnyety ; for^ it joins in the frolics of children^ hopping 
about and playing with them. 

5. In a* garden (says Dr. Herrmann) wherecthe chil- 
dren were playing at hide-and-seek, I saw a tame stork 
join the party ; run in its lurn when touched ; and dis- 
tinguish the child whose turn it was to pursue the rest 
so well, as, along with others, to be on its guard.^^ 

6. To the stork the ancients ascribed many of the 
moral virtues; as temperance, conjugal ficlelity, and 
filial and paternal piety. The manners of this bird are 
such as were likely to attract peculiar attention. 

7. It bestows much time and care on the education 
«of its oflspriug, and docs not leave them till they have 
strength sufficient for .their own support and defence. 

8. When they begin to flutter out of their own nest, 
the mother bears them on her wings ; she protects them 
from danger, and will sometimes perish rather than for- 
Siikc them. 

9. A celebrated story is current in Holland, that, 
when the city of Delft was on fire, a female stork in 
vain attempted several times to carry ofif her young 
ones ; and, finding she was unable to edect their escape, 
suffered herself to be burned with them. 

10. The following anecdote affords a singular instance 
of sagacity in this bird; A wild stork was brought by* 
a farmer, who resided near Hamburgh, into his poultry- 
Vard, to bo the companion of a tame one that he had 
long kept there ; but the tame^stork, disliking a rival, 
fell upon the poor sti anger, and beat him so unmerci- 
fully that he was compelled to t^ke wing, and with some 
difficulty escaped. 

11. About four mouths afterwards however, he re- 
turned to the poultry^yard, recovered of his woondsj and 
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attended by three other storks, who no sooner alighted, 
than they all together fell upon the tame stork and 
killed hyn. 

12. Storks are birds of passage, and observe great 
exactness in the timf^of their*autumnal departure from 
Europe to more favourite climates. Before each of their 
migrations they meet in amaeing numbers. 

13. They are for awhile much iu motion among them* 
selves; and*after making several short excursions, as if 
to try their wings, they suddenly take flight^with great 
silence. 


Lcsson 38. — The Giganttt: Crane. 

1. The gigantic crane is an inhabitant of Bengal, and 
IS sometimes found on the«oast of Guinea. 

2. Its aspect is filthy and disgusting,* yet it is an 
extremely useful bird, in con’sequenqp of the snakes, 
noxious reptiles, aud insects, which it devours. 

3. It seems to finish the work that is begun by the 
jackal and vulture ; as it clears away the bones by swal* 
lowing theu\ entke. ' 

4. They sometimes feed on filh; and one of them will 
devour as muefi as wduld serve four men for dinner* 

• 5. On opening the body of a gigantic crane, there 
were found in its craw a hind tortoise, ten inches long, 
and in its stomach a large black cat. 

6. Being altogether yndaunted at the sight of man* 
kind, these birds are soon rendered familiar ; and, when 
fish or other food are thrown to them, they catch them 
very nimbly, and immediately swallow them. 

7. They are held in' the hi^nt veneration by both 
the Indians and Africans. Mr. Iws, in attempting to 
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kill some of them with his gun, missed his shot sei'eral 
times ; this the by-standers observed with great satis* 
faction, telling him triumphantly that he might shoot 
at them as long as he pleased, but that he would never 
be able to kill any of them. . 

8. There seems *no doubt that this is the species men- 
tioned by Mr. Smcathmau, as hai ing been seen by him 
id Africa. 

9. The birds that he describes were at leasj: seven feet 

high, and appeared at a distance nut unlike gray-headed 
men. • , 

10. On the middle of the front of the neck there was 
• a long conic membrane like a bladder, covered spai ingly 

with short down, and .using and falling as the animals 
moved their beaks, but always appearing inflated. 

11. A young bird of this kind, about fiie feet in 
height, was brought up tame, and presented to the chief 
of the Banana^, a here Mr. Smeathnian lived; and in 
whose house it soon became perfectly familiar. 

13. It regularly attended the hall at dinner-time, and 
placed itself behind its mastei’s chair frequently before 
any of the guests entered. * 

13, The servants v^ehe obliged to watch it carefully, 
and defend the provisions by beating if off with sticks; 
yet, notwithstanding everyv ptecaution, it would fre- 
quently snatch off something; from the table. 

‘ 14. It one day purloined a whole boiled fowl, which 
it swallowed in an instant. 

15. This bird used to fly about the island, and rcost 
very high among the silk-cottqn trees : from this sta- 
tion, at the distance of two or three miles, it could see 
when the dinner was cArricd across tho court. 

16. As soon as t|)is appeared it would dart down, and 
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arm 0 ' early enough to enter with some of those whp 
ca] ried iii the dishes. 

1 7. A\^hen sitting, it was oJiscryed always to rest it- 
self on the whole length of the hmd part of the legs. 

18. It sometimes |tood in the room for half an hour 
after dinner ; turuiiig its head alternately as if listening 
to the conversation. ^ 

19. The courage of tliisj bird vi as not*equal to its vora* 
city ; for, a*child eight or ten years of agd was able to 
put it to flight ; though it would seem at first to stand 
on the defensive, by tlucatcmng with its enormous bill 
widely cvten^edjaud er} lug out w ilh a loud hoarse voice. 

20. It preyed on small quadrupeds, birds, and rep-, 
tiles; and, though it would dcstro^ poultry, it never 
dared openly to attack a hen with her young ones. 

* 21. It had been known Ju swallow a eat whole ; and 
a bone of a shin ol beef, being broken, served it but fur 
two morsels. 


Llsson 39 . — The Peacock. 

1. If erajjire were clfiiraed by beauty, and not by 
power, the peacock would without contradiction be 
the Ling of biiMs. 

• 2. For elegance of fiori^i and, brilliancy of plumage 
it is exceeded by none o&the feathered race. 

3. On the peacock it is that nature appears to have 
bestowed her treasures with the greatest profusion. 

,4. Its large size, imposing mapner, firm tread, and 
noble figure ; the rich crest upon its head, adorned with 
brilliant colours ; its matchless plumage, appearing to 
combine everything thtit can dettght the iye ; all con- 
tend to place it high ia our esteeiji. 

IV. L 
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^ 5. These beautiful plumes, however, are shed every 
year. 

G, At this period the bird seems humiliated; and 
searches the shades in order to conceal himself from our 
eyes, until a new spring restores tojiim his usual attire. 

7. The brilliant. train of the peacock is not its tail; 
the long feathers that form ^it do not grow from the 
rump, but upon the back. 

8. A range of short, brown, stiff feather^, fixed upon 

the rump, 'is the real tail, and serves as a support to the 
train. • 

9. When the train is elevated, nothing appears of the 
.bird in front, except its head and neck ; but this would 
not he the case were those long feathers fixed only on 
the rump. 

10. By a strong inusculay vibration, these birds can 
make the shafts of their long feathers clatter together 
like the swords of a swovd-daucer. 

11. Peacocks arc found wild in xVsiaand Afiica ; but 

the largest aud finest ot these biids are secu lu the 
neighbourhood of the Gauges, aiul in the fen id plains 
of India. ‘ t 

12. It is the JMohr of the ]Mahrattas, according to Col. 
Sykeb, fllio (lc.>cnbos the \\ild bird as ahuiidaut in the 
dense n oods of the Ghq,uts : (jn comparison, he found it 
to be identical with the bird domesticated in Europe. 

» 13. The females lay only a few eggs at u time, aud 
these at a distance usually of three or four days from 
each other. , ^ 

1 1. W hen they arc at liberty, and act from natural 
instinct, they always ‘deposit their eggs in some seques- 
tered or secret place. ‘Those are‘wlute and spotted, like 
the eggs of the turkey. 
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15. The incubation occupies from twenty-seven to 
thirty days, according to the temperature of the climate 
and of the season. 

16. Peacocks are not able to fly well, but they climb, 
from branch to brauthj to the tops of the highest trees. 

1 7. From these, and from the roofs of houses, it is 
that they usually make th<|ir harsh and very peculiar cry, 

18. In this cry, one note is deep and the other sharp, 
the latter exactly an octave above the former ; and botli 
have somewhat of the piercing sound of a trumpet. 


Lesson 40 . — The N)ffhfinguh\ 

1. The nightingale, though hi^jhly celebrated for the 
excellence of its soug, is not remarkable for variety or 
richness of colours. 

2. It IS of a reddish brown in tlie nppflr part of the 
body, and a whitish gray iii*Uie thjoat, breast, and 
stomach. 

3. It builds its nest m itli the di y leaves of trees, straw, 
and moss, at the bottom of hedges, Avherc the bushes 
are thickest, and^ost perfcctlj concealed. 

4. It begins to sing in the ^eyeuiug, and sometimes 
continues to fio so for ^the* u hole night; the soug is 
therefore more pleasant, cpii accaunt of ^ts being heard 
at an hour when all the test are silent. 

5. When all natuie is hushed in silence, this inimita- 
ble songster fills the gr^pve with a melody which seema 
t(^ unite the excellencies of all other singing birds, and 
in effect far exceeds tliem. 

6. He begins with a slow and gentle warbling, at first 
low and half pronounced, as though he were trying his 
powers. 

L 2 
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. 7. By degrees his Dotes rise ; lie becomes more and 
more animated and loud, and displays such a jcombina- 
tion of melody and powers, his notes are so various, so 
voluble, so soft, his tones sometimes so plaintive, gently 
dying away, at others so full, so animated and expres- 
sive, and the whole*so varied and wonderfully combined, 
that it is impossible to conqeivc sounds more melodi- 
ous or more interesting. 

8. The pauses in his song produce a wonderful ef- 
fect ; thej gi\c us time to enjoy those sounds, whose 
impressions arc still left upon the car; wc soon wish 
the song to be lepcatcd, and soon wc hcarmiother com- 

. bination of melody^ as varied, and, though difTercut, as 
pleasing as the former, 

9. It is s\u prising that so powerful a voice should 
reside in so small a body, aurl that so diminutive a crea- 
ture should jlossess all the melody which man has vainly 
endeavoured to jiroduce from a variety of musical in- 
struments, 

10. Lungs so delicate as those of the nightingale, the 
motions of which arc so violciitj must be easily wound- 
ed ; they lun e therefore the singiilar advantage of being 
fastened to the bai'klxpifc by a number of little sinews. 

11. The onlicc of the wiiul|jip6 is vefy large, which 
is certainly Dhjit coutr>butessto*tbe great \ariety of its 
sounds. 

•12. Nightingales arc often heard to answer each 
other, as if competing Avith eacl/ other in singing, with 
much ardour: it has been said that, in such cases, the 
bird Avhich is surpassed discontinues its song only with 
its life ; but this is a fabulous storv, without ailv founda- 
tion of truth.* 
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Lesson 41 — The Humming-Btrd. 

1. Of all the birds that flutter in the jjar^cn, or paint 
the landscape, the hummiug-bird is the most delightful 
to look upon, and the most •inoffensive. 

2 Oi this charming little animal there are six Or 

seven larieties, from the^size of a small wieu down to 
that of an humble bee. * 

3 A Ettropean would not itadily suppose that thcio 
e\isted ail)' buds so \ciy small, and )et so,complotcly 
furnished \vith a bil], feathers, nings, iiitcstuies", exact- 
ly rcsemblnjg those of the I )rgest kind 

4. Buds not so big as the end of oik^h little finger 
would prob<ibly be supposed meic (fleatiuesof imagina-* 
tion, wjie tlic) not sein in infinite numbers, and as 
Irequcut as buttei flics in g suinmtr’s day, sporting m 
the fields of kmtiic i, iioia flowei to flowea, and extract- 
ing SMCcts with then little bdl 

5. The smallest liuinimug-bird is aliout the size of a 
hazel-nut 

6 The featheis on its wings and tail ajc black ; but 
those on the boc^, and lindei its w mgs, aic of a greenish 
brown, with a fine red cast ^i gloss, which no silk or 
velvet can imitate 

^ 7 It has a small ptqj^t on, its head, green at the 

bottom, and as it w ere gilded at the top , w Inch spar- 
kles in the sun like a little star in the middle of its 
forehead. 

8. The bill is blacl, straight slender, and of the 
length of a small pin. 

9. It mcoiiceivahle how mfleh these buds add to 
the high finishing and beaut]( of a rich luxurious west- 
ern landscape. 

L 3 
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10. As soon as the sau is riseu^ the hauimiug-birds 

0 ^ different kinds are seen fluttering about the flowers^ 
without ever alighting upon them. ^ 

11. Their wings are in such rapid motion that it is 
impossible to discern their colours, except by their glit- 
tering. 

12. They are never still, but continually in motion, 
visiting flower after flower, and extracting its honey as 
if with a kiss: 

13. For this purpose they are furnished with aforky 
tongue, tliat enters the cup of tlic^ flower, and extracts 
its iiectaied tiibuto. Upon tla^ only thc;^ subsist. 

^ 1 1. The rapid motion of their wiug^ occasions a hum- 
ming sound, whence they have their name] for, what- 
ever divides the air swiftly must produce a mujinur. 

LicssoN 4(1.— ■ 77/e Hamming- Bird^ (concluded.) 

1. TJie nests also of the&c birds are very curious. 
They arc suspended in the air at the point of the twdgs 
on an orange, a pomegranate, or a citron tree ; some- 
times even ii| houses, if a small and conscincut twig is 
found for the purpose. 

2. The female is the architect, while the male goes in 

quest of materials , such as cotton, flue moss, and the 
fibres of vegetables. ^ , 

3. Of these materials a nesf is composed, about the 
si^e of a heii^s egg cut iii two; it is admirably contriv- 
ed, and warmly lined with cotton. 

4. There arc nc\er more than two eggs found in the 
ufij^t ; these are about the size of a small pea, and as 

as snow, with h^re and there a yellow speck. 

5. The male and the jeuuUe sit upon the nest by turns ; 
but the female takes to herself the greatest share. 
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6. She seldom quits the nest, except a few miantfs 
in the morning and evening, when the dew is npon the 
flowers, and their honey in perfection. , 

7. During this short interval the male takes her 

place. Tiic time of^ncubation continues twelve days } 
at the end of which the young ones appear, much about 
the size of a bluebottle fl^. They are at first bare ; by 
degrees they are covered with down * and at last fca> 
thers succeed, but less beautiful at first than those of 
the old ones. * 

8. h'ather Labat, vi his account of the mission to 
America, say^, “ that his companion found the nest of 
a humming- bird iii ashed near the dwelling-house, and, 
took it in, at a time when the yjoun'g ones were about 
fifteen or twenty days old. 

* 9. “ lie placed them in^ cage at his chamber win- 
dow, to be aimised by their sportive flutterings ; but 
he was much surprised to sdC the old ones, which 
came and led their brood regularly every hour in the 
day. 

10. “ By this means they themselves grew so tame, 
that they seldom quitted the chamber ; and, without 
any constraint, came to live witlj their young ones. 

11. “ All fouft’ frequently iierched upon their masteil’s 
band, chirping, as if tlsey*had been at ^iberty abroad. 
He fed them with a very flue clear paste, made of wine, 
biscuit, and sugar. 

12. “ They thrust their tongues into this paste till 
th^y were* satisfied, and then fluttered and chirped about 
the room. 

13. “ I never beheld anything more agreeable,'^ con- 
tinues he, “ than this lotely little family, which bad pos- 
session of my companion’s chambe^ and flew in and out 
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jjist as they thought proper; but were ever attentive 
to the voice of their master when he called them. 

14. '' Iiv this manner they lived with him about six 
months ; but, at a time when he expected to see a new 
colony formed, he unfortiinatoly forgot to tie up their 
cage to the ceiling at night, to preserve them from the 
rats ; and he found in the morning, to his great morti- 
fication, that they were all devoured.^' 


a Lesson 13. — The JVhale. 

1. The bulk of these animals generally enormous, 
and their muscular poucis arc so great, ^hat a blow of 

, their horizontal tail is at anj time sufficient to upset a 
boat; and, when struck upon the surface of the ocean, 
it makes the water fly with tremendous noise in all 
directions. Tlie} are ablp to spout water from tlie 
spiracles on their head, to a great height. 

2. This animal einplms the tail alone to advance it- 
self in the WMter; and the force and quickness with 
which so enormous a body cuts its way through the 
ocean are truly astoiiislnug. 

3. A track is frequently made in thi water like what 
would be left by a largo ship ; this is called his wake, 
and by this the ahimal is otfhu followed, llis fins are 
only applied lu turmug, amj g?Miig a direction to the 
velocity impressed by the tail. 

• I. The usual rate at w Iiich whales swim seldom how- 
ever exceeds four miles an hour. When alarmed, their 
extreme velocity is eight or nine miles an houlP, but tliis 
sehlom continues more than a few minutes at a time. 

5. These animals sometimel ascend to the surface 
with so much i olocil^ cas to leap entirely out of the 
water. • 
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6. Sometimes they throw themselres into » perpendi^ 
cular posture, with their heads downward ; and, rearin|^ 
their tads on high in the air, they beat the*water with 
awful violence. 

7. In both these oases, theTseais thrown into a foam, 
and the air filled with vapours. Sometimes the whale 
shakes its tremendous tai^ in the air, ^nd makes with it 
a cracking noise, which is heard at the distance of two ^ 
or three mi^cs. 

8. When a whale sinks from the surface of the water 
into the deep,at first* lifts its head, then, plunging be« 
neath the waves, raises its back like the segment of 
a sphere, deliberately loiinds it awaj toward the extre-*^ 
mity, throws its tail out of the arater, and then disap- 
pears. 

9. These whales are shy and timid animals, furnished 
with uo weapons, either of ollcnce or ddfcuce, except 
their tad. 

10. As soon as they perceive the approach of a boat, 
they generally plunge under water, and sink into the 
deep ; but, when they fi^d themselves in danger, they 
exhibit theic grefit and surprising strength. 

11. In these c.i&es they brbak to pieces whatever 
comes in the way ; and, if they run foul of a boat, thej” 
dash it to atoms. 

12. Vir hales have no volbe ; but, in breathing or blow- 
ing through their spiracles, they make a very loiJtt 
noise. 

d3. The water which they discharge is spouted to the 
height of several yards^ and at a distance appears like 
a puff of ^oke. 

14. When these animals are tin'disturbcd, theynanal- 
ly remain on the surface of the wat^ about two minutes 
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at a time, during whfch they breathe eight or nine times, 
and then descend for an interval of five or ten.piiQutcs, 
or, when feeding, fifteen or twenty. 

15. The depth to which tlicy usually descend is not 
very great ; but, when striidk with arharpoon,thcy sooie- 
times draw out filjiri the boats, in a perpendicular 
descent, as much line as w(fild measure an English 

•mile. 

16. When tlie uhalc feeds, it swims witl; consider- 

able velocny below the surface of the sea, with its jaws 
widely extended. • , 

17. A stream of water consequently enlers its capa- 
•cious mouth, and along with it immense quantities of 
cuttlefish, sea-blubber, shrimps, and other small marine 
animals. 

18. The water escapes aL the side; but the food is 
entangled, aii*d as it w^ere sifted by the whalebone with- 
in the mouth. 

19. The fidelity of the male and female to each other 
exceeds that of most animals. Some fishermen, . as 
Anderson, in his history of CTreculaiid, informs us, having 
struck one of two wdialc'^, a male and female, that were 
in company togetlier, tlib wounded animal made a long 
and terrible resistance : wHh q single blow of its* tail it 
upset a boat ooutaiuing tlirte 'men, by which all went 
to the bottom. 

* 20. The other still attended its companion, and lent 
it every assistance, till at last thp animal that was struck 

• ^ I 

sank under the uiiiuhcr of its wounds, while its faithful 
associate, disdaining to survive the loss, stretched itself 
upon the dead whale and shared its fate. 
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Lesson 44. — The Whale faoneluded^j 

1. To. the Greenlauders, as well as to the natives of 

souther^ climates^ the whale is an animal of esseutiai 
importance ; and these people spend much time in fish- 
ing for it. ^ 

2. When they set out on their whale*catching ex- 

peditions^ they dress tlici^selvcs in their best apparel, 
fancying that the whale detests a slovenly and dirty 
garb, and that, if they arc not cleanly and neatly clad, it 
would immediately avoid them. * 

3. lu this manner ^aboiit fifty persons, men and wo- 

men, set out together lu one of tliuir large boats. The 
women carry along with them their needles and other 
implements, to mead their hus^iauds^ clothes in case 
they should be torn, and tools to repair the boat, if It 
h*appen to receive any damage. AVlieii these men dis- 
cover a nhale, they stake it with their ^harpoons, to 
which arc fastened lines or stfrfps two or three fathoms 
long, made of scal-skiu, lia\iug at the end a bag of a 
whole scal-skin blou n up. * 

4. The huge animal, by means of the inflated bag, 

is in some degree completed to keep near the surface 
of the water: when he is fatigtifd and rises, the men 
attack him wit A their* spears, till he is killed. * 

• 5. They now put ol# their sj/ririy-jac^ets, (made all 
in one piece of a dressed EeaFs skin,) with their boots, 
gloves, and caps, which are laced so tightly to each 
other that no water can penetrate them. 

§, In this garb they plunge into tlic sea, and begin 
to slice off the fat all round the animaPs body, even 
from those parts that are under water ; for, their jack^ 
cts being full of air, the men* do not sink ; and they 
have means of keeping them8elves|upriglit ia*the sea. 
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. 7* They have sometimes been known so daring as 
to mount on the whalers back while he a as still alivc^ 
and kill him from thence. 

8. The English send out with every sliip sit or seven 
boats : each of these has one harpopner^ one man at the 
rudder^ one to manage the line, and four seamen as 
rowers. In each boat there also two or three har- 
poons, several lances, and sit lines, each a hundred and 
twenty fathoms long, fastened together. 

9. As soon as a nhale is» strnek with tlie harpoon, he 
darts down into the deep, carrvieg off the instrument 
in his body ; and so cttrcmcly lapid is hi^ motion, that 

*»if the line were to entangle, it would either snap like 
a thread or overset thij boat. 

10. One man therefore is '^stationed to attend only 
to the hue, that it inaj go^egulaily out ; and another 
is employed 'in continually wetting the place it runs 
against, that the w ood may not take' fii e from the friction. 

11. When the whale returns to hicathe, the harpooii- 
er inflicts a frAh w ound, till at Icnc th the immense ani- 
mal faints from loss of blood. The men now \ciitureto 
TOW the boat quite up to him ; and along steeled lance 
is thrust into his brgaSt, and through the intestines, 
which soon puts an end to Ins c\istenc6. 

13. The carpassno Booneadiegiiis to float, thanholoo 
are cut in the loins and tail , kind, ropes being fastened 
tb these, it is towed to the ship, where it is fastened in 
such a manner that the back floats in the water, 

13. The operationr next to be performed 'is that^, of 
taking out the blubber and w halcbone. Several men get 
upon the animal with a sort ot’ iron spurs, (to prevent 
them from slipping,! ^aud separate the tail, which is 
hoisted dn deck : tf ey then cut out square pieces of 
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blabber, weigbing two or three thouMnd pounds ewBh; 
which are also hoisted up. 

14. T^ese are here cut iato smaller pieces which ure 
thrown into the hold, and left for three or four dajrg 

'drain. 

15. When all the blabber is out from the belly of the 
whale, it is turned on on^side, by means of a piece ni 
blubber left in the middle, called the cant, or taming^ 
]^ce. 

1 6. The men then cut out the side in large pieces, as 
before, and also the whalebone, with the gums, which 
are preserve^ entire, and hoisted on deck, when the 
blades are cut and separated, and left till the men have* 
time to scrape and clean them., 

1 7. The whale is next turned with its back upwards, 

and the blubber is cut fronv the back crown bone. The 
men conclude the whole process by cutting the blubber 
from the other side. , 

18. But liefore letting the remainder of the body 
float away, they cut out the two large upper jaw bone% 
which, being hoisted on deck, are cleansed, and fastened 
to the shrouds, sand tu\)s are placed under them to 
receive the oil which they disohgrge. This oil, by th<t 
custom of the* trade; is, a perquisite belonging to the 
captain. 

19. In three or four days the seamen hoist the pioops 
of blubber out of the hold, chop them, and put th«n|i(, 
by small pieces into ca|ks through the bung^holes. 

IiEssoN 4&,^The Flying Fuk, 

1. The Vings, as th^ are usually called, with wlddl 
these flsh hare the power of* raising themselves into 
the air, are nothing more tbai^ large pedoral Jns, 

IT. M 
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Cpmposed of serenor eight ribs or myoi connected bf 
a flexible, transparent, and glutinoos membrape. 

%. They Jure their origin near the gills, aq^ 
pable of eonsiderable motion bacherard and forward. 

8. These fins are used* also to, aid the progress of 
the fish in the water. 

4. All fish lire upon each (^hcr in some state of their 
existence. Those with the largest mouths attack and 
derour the large kinds ; those whose mouths are less 
lie in waibfor the smaller fry. 

5. Among these the dorado is one of the mostrora. 
cious, and the great enemy of the flying ^sh. Nature 

•has furnished each of these creatures respectively with 
the powers of pursuit pnd escape. 

6. The dorado, being above six feet long, ret not 
thicker than a salmon, and, furnished with a full com* 
plemcnt of fins, cuts its way through the water with 
amaziug rapidity : on tile other hand, the flpng fish is 
furnished with two pair of fins longer than the body, 
end these also moved by a stronger set of muscles than 
any other. 

• 7. This equality of power seems to furnish one of 
the most curious spccjtitcles the sea can exhibit. The 
(Mflbrts to seize on the one. side, and thd arts of escap- 
ing on the othpr, are quite evtsaordinary. a 

8. Tlie dorado is seen upen this occasion darting 

after its prey, which will not leave the water while it 
has the advantage of swimming, in the beginning of 
the chase. • ** , 

9. But, like a hunted hare, bping tired at last, it then 
has recourse .to another expedient for safety^ by flight. 

10. The long fius, which began to grew useless in the 
Irater, are now exer^ iu a different manner tmd dif- 
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ferent direetion to thst'ia videh they itere 
in swimming ; by this meaBs the timid litUe enimdl libel 
from thewwater, and flutters o^er its snrfaeetfol tW 0l 
three hundred yards, till the muscles employed la 
ing the wings are enfeebled by that particular maaner 
of exertion. 

1 1. By this time however they har^ acquired a fresh 
power of renewing their efforts in the water, and the 
animal is capable of proceeding with some velocity by 
swimming * still however the active enemy fceeps.it in 
view, and drives it again from the deep ; till at length 
the poor little creature is seen to dart to shorter dia« 
tances. to flutter with greater effort., and to drop doWn* 
at last into the mouth of his flerce pursuer. 

. 12. But not the dorado alone, all animated nature 
bccms combined agam&t this little fish, u^icb seCms 
possessed of double powers onlv to be subject to great* 
er dangers. • 

13. For, though it should escape from its enemies of 
the deep, yet the tropic bird aud the albatross aire for 
ever upon the wing to lynze it. 

14. Thus.purlhed in either element, it smnettniek 
seeks refuge from a neij; eneitiy ; and it is not nnihs* 
quent for whole shoals ^f them to fall on shipboaifl, 
%here they furnish mah \lith aft objeet*of curiosity. 


Lbsson 46 . — The Goid-Fisk, * 

1. Ool^d-fish are natives of China, where they am 
kept in ponds, or large porcelmn vessels, by almoK 
every person of distinc|ion. . 

2. In tuese they are very lively and active, aportiiig 
about iha anr&ce of the waterVith great vivacity ; bat 
they are so delicate that, if canjon are fired, or ftiy 

k2 
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•nbstance giving out a poirerfal smell, as pitch or tar, 
is burned near them, great numbers will be killed. 

3. In each of the ponds or basins where they are 
kept, there is an earthen pan, with holes in it, turned 
upside down. 

4. Under this they retire, when at any time they 
find the rays of ,the sun toq powerful. The water is 
changed three or four times a week. 

5. Whilst this is done, it is necessary to remove the 
hsh into dnother vessel ; but they ought always to be 
taken out by means of a net, lur, the least handUug 
would destroy them. 

,* 6. When gold-fish are kept in ponds, they are often 

taught to rise to the surface of the water at the sound 
of a bell, to be fed. 

7. At Pekin, for three or four months of the winter, 
or whilst the* cold weather lasts, the fish in the ponds 
are not fed at all. They are able, during that time, to 
obtain the small quantity of food which they require 
from the water. 

8. In order to prevent their being frozen, they are 
often taken into the houses, and kept In China vessels, 
till the warm weathc” of spring allowq of their being 
returned to tiieir ponds with safe'ty. 

9. In hot CDvutries, gold-fi&h Ihultiply very fast, if care 
be taken to remove the spdwn, which swims on the 
shrface of the water, into other ponds ; for otherwise 
the animals would devour the greater part of it. 

10. The young fry, when first produced, are pw- 
^fectly black; but they afterwards change to white, 

and then to a gold colour. 

11. The latter coloufis appear first about the tail, 
-and ertmid upwards^ 
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' 12. The sinftllest fishes are preferred, not 00)7 firc^ 
their being more beautiful than the larger ones, but 
becausG^a greater number of them can be j^ept. 

13. These are of a fine orange red colour, appearing 
as if sprinkled over.with gokl dust. Some however are 
white like silver, and others white spotted with red. 

14. AVhen dead they lo^e all their lustre. The femaleci 
are know'ii from the males by several white spots which 
they have hear the gills and the pectoral fihs : the males 
baie these parts very bright and shining. 


Lesson 47 . — The Land Crab. 

1. Land crabs are natives of^the Bahamas, and most* 
pf the other islands between the tropics. They measure 
between five and six: iuebss across the body, and arc of 
various colours ; some are entirely black? others yellow 
or red, and others \aricgatcd; buf they arc commonly 
of a blackish violet colour. 

2. They live in the clefts of rocks, the hollows of 
trees, or in holes whic];i they dig for themselves in the 
mountains, 

3. About t^e months of Ajfi*U and May in every year, 
they descend in a body pf some millions at a time toithe 

* sea coast, to deposit thoir spawn ; au^ at this season 
the whole ground seem^ alive with them. 

4. They march in a direct line to their place of des- 
tination, and are said.seldom to turn out of their way* 
•u account of intervening obstacles. Even if they eii» 
counter a lofty wall, or a house^ they will attempt to 
scale it. If they arrive at a river, they wind along the 
course of the stream. 

5. They are as regular in theii^rocession^as an army 
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iq^r the direction of an experienced commander, bmng 
generally divided into three battalions. 

6. The iif st of these consists of the strongest males, 
which march forward to clear the route and lace the 
greatest dangers. 

7 . The main body is composed of females, which are 
sometimes formed into columns, fifty or sixty yards 
broad, and three miles deep. 

8. The first division is often obliged to halt' from want 
of rain, aud the females never come from the mountains 
until the rains have set in for some tim(v 

9. Three or four days after these, the rer.r-guard fol- 
.lows ; a straggling disciplined tribe, consisting of males 
and females, hut neither so robust nor so vigorous as 
the former, 

10. They proceed chiefly ia the night; but, if it rain 
during the day, they always profit by it. When the sun 
is hot, they invapably halt till the evening. 

. 11. When terrified, they run in a confused and dis- 
orderly manner, holding up and clattering their nippers 
with a threatening attitude : and, if they be suffered to 
catch hold of the hand, they will sumdtimes tear off a 
piece of the skin. , ' .. 

. 12. If in their journey amy one of their body be so 
maimed as to incapaible of>pi^)ceeding, some of the' 
others always fall upon and devour it. 

■ 13. They march very slowly, being sometimes three 
months or upwards in gaining the shore. 

14. When arrived at the coast, they prepare to cast 

their spawn : for this purpose they go to the edge of the 
water, and suffer the waves to wash twice or thrice over 
their bodies. ' ‘‘ 

15. Thejr then witj^idxaw, in order to seek a lodging 
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upon land. In the meantime the spawn is extradnd in 
a bnnch.from the body, and adheres to the under parte 
of the tail. • 

16. This bunch becomes as lnrp;e as a hen's ej^g, 
and exactly resembles the rbe of a herring. In this 
state they again, for the last time, seek the shore, and, 
shaking off the spawn into the water^ leave it to 'the 
heat of the sun to be brought to maturity. 

17. AbQut two thirds of the eggs are ‘devoured by 
the fish which annually frequent the shores rn expects* 
tion of this pocy. « 

18. Thosesthat c&capc are hatched under the sand ; 
and, not long after this, millions of the little crabs may* 
be seen quitting the shore, and slowly travelling toward 
tjie niountaius. 

19. The old ones, in theia return, are feeble, lean, and 
inactive, so that they are scarcely able to* crawl along ; 
and their flesh at this time changes it^ colour. 

5i0, Many of them are obliged to continue m the level 
parts of the country till they recover, making holes in 
the earth, which they l:|lock up with leaves and dirt. 

21. In thiese t!hey cast their old shells, and. continue 
nearly motion^ss for six^or se^an days, when they be>, 
come so fat as to be' dqlicioas food.* After this, they 
^arch slowly ba<^ to thewnonntaius. • 


Lesson 48 . — The Polype, 

• *. . . . 

• 1. Polypes are gelatinous animals, which consist of 

a long tubular body fiirad at the base, and surrounded 

at the mouth by arms or tentacula. 

2. They are chiefly inhabitafits of fresh water, and are 

among the most wonderful produWons of ndture. The 
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eommon or loog-armed polype is about ea incblnlength, 
of .yellowish gray colour, and has about seven teutacula 
longer than the body. » 

. 3. The green polype (so called from its colour) is fur- 
nished usually with eight tentacula, which are shorter 
than the body : like the preceding animal, it has the 
power of contracting its bodv in a very sadden manner, 
when disturbed, so as to appear only like a small green 
or brownish lump. 

4. These tw'o kinds will fully illustrate the nature of 
the whole tribe. They fasten thomselves to the under 
parts of leaves, and to the stalks of such r/egetables as 

• happen to grow itnniersed in the same water ; and they 
feed on the various species of small worms and other 
aquatic animals that happen to approach. 

f 5. When any animal of £his kind passes near a po- 
•lype, the polype suddenly catches it with its arms, and, 
dragging it to it^ mouth, swallows it by degrees, much 
in the same manner as a snake swallows a frog, 
j . 6. Two polypes may occasionally be seen in the act 
of seiziug the same worm at dUfercut ends, and drag- 
ging it in opposite directions with greht force. 

7. It sometimes happens, while one i^ swallowing its 
respective end, the other is also employed in the same 
manner ; and thus they contrinite swallowing, each hid 
part, until their mouths meet; 

*8. They then rest for some time in this situation, till 
the. worm breaks between them j,.and each goes off with 
liis^share. • • 

9. But, when the mouths of both are thus joined 
together upon one common prey, a more dangerous 
combat now and then en'sues. 

• 10. The largest polype gapes and swallows his anta^ 
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gonut; bnt, wbat u extremelf ircMdetfal, 

thus sindlovred seems to be a gainer b; the misfertttiMi) 

1 1 . After it has lain in the conqueror’s body for abotti 
an hour, it issues unhurt, and often in possession of 'the 
prey that had been the origtbal cause of contention: ' 

12. The remains of the animal on which the polype 
feeds are evacuated at tl^ mouth, thp only opening iit 
the body. The polype is capable of swallowing a worm 
thrice its own size : this, though it may at first appear 
incredible, is easily understood, when wc cohsider, that 
the body of the polype is extremely e.tteusile, and is 
dilated on such occasions to a surprising degree. 

13. The species are multiplied, /or the most part,, 
by a kind of vegetation, one or two, or even more young 
ones emerging gradually from the sides of the parent 
animal ; and these youn^ ones are frequently again 
prolific before they drop off; so that it is no uncom*' 
mon thing to see two or three generations at once oni 
the same polype. 

. 14. But the most astonishing particular respecting 
this animal is that, if a polype be cut in pieces it is not 
destroyed, but if is multiplied by dissection : it is thus 
literally 

Rich from itt lo8s,^nd fruitfal from iti wound* * 

* 15. It may be cut ib efery direction«that fancy can 
suggest, and even into vdry minute adi visions, and not 
only the parent stock will remain uninjured, bat evei7 
section will become an.animal. 

•16. Even when turned inside out, it suffers no nim> 
terial injury ; for, in t^is state, jt will soon begin to 
take food, and to perfom all its other natqral functidns. 

17. M. Trembley, of Genevb, ascertained tliatdiffffir-i 
eat portionsof one polype could be sngrafted <m another. 
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• Id. Two transvene sections brooglit into contact 
trill quickly unite and form one animal, though each 
section beleng to a different species. 

19. The head of one species may be engrafted on 
the body of another. When one polype is introdnced 
by the tail into another's body, the tvo heads unite, 
and form one individual. 

20. Pursuing these strange operations, M. Trembley 

gave scope to his fancy, and, by repeatedly splitting the 
head and part of the body, he formed hydras more 
complicated than ever struck the imagination of the 
most romantic fabulists. ' 

” 21. These creatures continue active during the great- 
est part of the year ; and it is only when the cold is most 
intense that they feel the general torpor of nature. 

22. All their faculties a(c then, for two or three 
months, suspended. But, if they abstain at one time, 
they make ample amends in their voracity at another ; 
and, like all those animals which become torpid in win- 
ter, the meal of one day suffices them for several months. 


Lesson 49. — The Metamorphoses 

\ 

1. All winged insects undergo three metamorphoses, 
or changes of form ; and theac distinct periods present 
veiy different scenes to the student of nature. 

2. In the first period the insect appears as a worm 

or caterpillar. Its body is long, cylindrical, and con- 
sists «f a succession of rings, which are generally cased 
witUn each other. ^ 

3. By the aid of its rings, or of several pairs of legs, 
it crawls about in quest bf food ; and its movements are 
in some spedes remiurkably qnick. Its bead is armed 
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with teeth or pincers, bjr which it eats the leases of 
plants, or other kinds of food. 

4. Its, blood moves from the tail towards the head ^ 
and it breathes, either by small openings placed on each 
side of its body, or by one qr several tubes situated on 
its posterior part, which resembles so many tails. 

5. In the second period, the insect appears under the 
form of a nymph or chrysalis. 

6. Whed an insect, after throwing off the skin of the 

caterpillar, exhibits all its external parts, oitly covered 
with soft and, transparent membranes, it is called a 
nymph; bat,^hen to these membranes is added a com* 
mon and crustaceous covering, it receives the name of; 
a chrysalis. , 

7. While in this second state, insects in general are 
totally inactive, and seem not to possess any powers of 
life ; remaining fixed in the situation whihh they havo 
chosen for their temporary abode, till (heir final meta* 
morphosis into flics. Some however are capable of 

• changingplacc,but theirmovemeiitsarcslowand painful. 

8. The blood circulates now from the head to the tail, 

and the organs iff breathing are found on the anterior 
part of the animal. •' , 

9. In the third petiop, as a butterfly or moth, t^e 

insect has acquired tbat^erfeat construction whi^ 
corresponds to the rank tt is destined to hold in the 
scale of existence. ' 

10. The bonds of the nymph or the chrysalis are now 

biprst asuhder, and the insect commences a new mode 
of life. All its members, formerly soft, inactive, andi 
folded up, are expanded,* strengthened, and exposed to 
observation. * • 

1 1 . U uder the form of a worm or caterpillar, it crawl* 
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ed ; and, under that'of. a armph or chiysalis, its povef 
of motion vas almost annihilated ; but under this last 
form,, it is ftimished with six springy legs, an^ two or 
four wings with which it is enabled to fly through the air. 
. 12. Instead of teeth or„ pincers, with which it di- 
vided gross aliment, it has now a trunk, by which it 
extracts the refined juices of the most delicate flowers ; 
and it delights us by the beauty of its spots, and the 

variety of its' colours. 

*■ -- 

Lesson 50. — T/m Bee. . 

1. On examining the structure of the common work- 
;ing bee, the first remarkable part is the trunk, which 
serves to extract the .honey from flowers. It is not 
formed, like that of other flies, in the manner of a tube, 
by which the fluid is to be sucked up ; but like a besom 
to sweep, or h touguc to lick it away. 

. 2. The animal is furnished also with teeth, which 
serve it in making wax, which also is gathered from 
flowers like honey. In the thighs of the hind legs there 
are two cavities ; and into the^e, as into a basket, the 
animal sticks its pellets. ' 

3. Thus furnished, fHb bee flies from |lower to flower, 
increasing its store, and nd^jng to its stock of wax, 
until the ball upon each thigh becomes as big as a grain 
of pepper : by this time, having got a sufficient load, it 
rdtums, making the best of its way to the hive. 

4. The belly of the bee is divijled into six rings, which 
sometimes shorten the body by slipping one over the 
otdiet. It contains within it, beside the intestines, the 
honey-bag, the venom-bag, and the sting. 

5. The honey-bag is^as transparent as crystal, con- 
taining the hon^ t^iat the bee has brushed from the 
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flowers; of which the greater part is carried to the 
hive, and poured into the cells of the honeycomb, while 
the remainder serves for the bee^a own nourishment; 
for, during summer, it never touches what has been 
laid up for the winter. •* 

G. The sting, which serves to defend this little animal 
from its enemies, is composed of three ^garts ; the sheath, 
and two darts which are extremely small and penetrating. 

7. Both1;he darts have several small points or barbs, 
like those of a fishhook, which render the Sting more 
painful, and nigikc the dart rankle in the wound. ‘Still, 
however, thi^instrument would be very slight, did not 
the bcc poison the wound. The sheath, which has a • 
sharp point, makes the first iiupression, which is fol** 
lowed by that of the darts, and then the venomous 
liquor IS poured in. 

8. The sheath sometimes sticks so fast fu the wound, 
that the animal is obliged to Ichve it behind ; by which 
the bee soon after dies, and the wound is considerably 
inflamed. 

9. To superficial observers, it might at first appear 
well for manJvindP if the bcc were without its sting ; but, 
upou recollect^n, it will be found that the little animal 
would then have too mapy rivals in sfiariug its laboufs. 
« 10. A hundred other lazy animals, fond of honey, 
and hating labour, would intrude upon the sweets of 
the hive ; and the sweet treasure would be carried off, 
for want of armed guai;^ians to protect it. 

•11. Tlie bee is furnished with a stomach for its wax 
as well as its honey. In the former the powder it coL* 
lects from flowers is altered, digested, and concocted 
into real wax, and is thus ejeAei by the same passage 
by which it was swallowed. 

IV. N 
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. 12. Besides the wax thus digested^ there is a large 
. portion of the powder kneaded up for food in every hive^ 
and kept in separate cells for winter provisiour This is 
called by country people bee-bread^ and contributes to 
the health and strength df the animal during winter. 

Lesson 51. — T'he Labour of the Bee, 

1* The bee is an animal not only subject to laws, but 
active^ vigilant, laborious, and disinterested.^All its pro- 
visions are laid up for the community ; and all its arts 
in building a cell designed for the benefit of posterity. 

2. The substance with which bees builch their cells is 
'*wax, which is fashioned into convenient apartments for 

themselves and their y«oung. 

3. When they begin to work in their hives, they di- 

vide themselves into four coiapanies ; one of which roves 
the fields in search of materials ; another employs itself 
in laying out the bottom and the partitions of their cells; 
a third is employed in making the insides smooth from 
the corners and angles ; and the fourth company bring 
food for the rest, or relieve f those who return with 
their respective burdens. ^ 

4. The bees often icbange the task jissigned them ; 
those that have been at work being permitted to go abroad, 
and those thaUhave been in Ifiie fields take their places.' 

5. They seem even to have signs by which they un- 
dlsrstaiid each other ; for, when any of them wants food, 
it bends down its trunk to the, bee from whom it is ex- 
pected, which then opens its honey-bag, and lets sorae 
drops fall into the other’s mouth. 

6. Their diligence and labour are so great, that, in a 
day’s time, they are able tb make cells, which lie upon each 
Other numerous enough to contain three thousand bees* 
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7. The cells of bees are perfect hexagonal prisina, 
and formed m the exactcst proportion : those in^evecy 
honeycomb are double, opening on eitbea side, nad 
closed at the bottom. The bottoms are composed -of 
little triangular panes, whickVheu united together t^> 
minatc in a point, and he exactly upon the extremities 
of other panes of the same shape in opposite cells. 

8. The proportions of these cells have been very 
carefully measured ; and learned men have proved that 
their shape is exactly what it ought to be, fo hold the 
greatest possible quantity of honey. If the same qaan» 
tity of wax were moulded by the bees into cells of any 
other shape, the room in them would be less than it is** 

9. These lodgings have spaces hke streets between 
them, large enough to give the bees tree passage in 
and out, and yet narrow cuough to preserve the neces* 
sary heat. 

10. The mouth of every ceiris defended by a border, 
which makes the door a little less than the inside of 
the cell, and senes to strengthen the whole. 

11. If examined through a glass hive, from the hn^ 

ry the swarm i^ in, the whole at first appears like 
anarchy and |onfusion but *'the spectator soon finda 
every animal diligently* employed, and following one 
pursuit with a settled purpose. • » 

12. They begin at the top of the hive, and several of 
them work at a time at the cells, which have two faeOk. 
If they i^e stinted with regard to time, they give thp 
new cells but half the depth which they ought to liavi^ 
leaving them imperfect J:ill they have sketched oat the 
number of cells necesi^ltry for the present oceaiiou. 

13. The construction of tlfeir combs costs t^m a 
great deal of labour : tn^ are made by insenuble addi> 

N 2 
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tions, and not cast at once in a mould. There seems 
no end of their shaping, finishing, and turning them 
neatif up. f ' 

14. The cells for their young are most carefully form* 
ed : those designed for lodghig the drones are larger than 
the rest ; and that Tor the queen bee the largest of all. 

4 \ 

Lissson 52 . — Butterflies and Motlis, 

1, The number of these beautiful animals is very 
great ; for though, some years ago, more than seven 
hundred and sixty different kinds were enumerated, 
the list is still thought to be incomplete. « 

; 2. The wings o^ butterflies sufliciently distinguish 

them from flies of every other species : they are four 
in number, and owe their opacity to the brilliant dust 
with which they are covered. 

3. Nothing can exceed the beauty and regularity of 
these little particles, wWn closely inspected with a 
glass. They seem arranged somewhat like the tiles of 
a house : they are of different shapes, and those in one 
row are a little concealed by those of another. 

4. The wing itself is composed of several thick 
nerves, which give it additional strengtl^, without en- 
cumbering it much with weight; and, though it is co- 
vered over wihh thousands %f *the coloured scales or* 
studs, it still remains light. * 

*8fi 'The butterfly easily supports itself in the air for 
a considerable time, although ito flight canno^ be con- 
sidered as graceful. • ^ 

6. In some butterflies the ejes are small, in others 
they are largq ; but in all of theip the outer coat has a 
lustre exhibiting all tl^e colours of the rainbow. If care- 
fully examined, it will be found to have a great number 
of sides or facets, resembling those of a cut diamond. 
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7. 1?hdse aaitiaalS) like most other ftjrtQginfteote^ bave 
two feelers attaohed to their heads : the^r are mo^veable 
at theiv base^ and have a great number of joints, b)r 
which means they can be turned in any direction. 

8. What the use^f the feelers may be^ which are so 
wonderfully formed, and by a workman who does no- 
thing without reason, is at present bu|; little understood. 

9. We are not so ignorant of the purposes to which 
the trunk is applied : it is placed exactly between the 
eyes, and is rolled up when the animal is hot in pur- 
suit of its food. • 

10. When the butterfly settles upon a flower, the 
trunk is uncurled, and is emplo}^ed iu searching the 
flower to the very bottom, though its depth may be 
considerable. The search being repeated seven or eight 
times, the insect passes im another flower, and hovers 
over those which are agreeable to it. * 

Lesson 63 , — The Butterflies and Moths, (€oncluded,J 

1. It is not by day alone that these beautiful insects 
wantonly flatter from flower to flower ; for the greater 
number of therS make their excursions at night, and ex- 
pand their br|liant colouring When there is no spectator. 

2. This tribe has therefore been distinguished into 
diurnal and nocturn&l fiies, vr into* butterflies and 
moths : the shape of th^ feelers or horns also furnishes 
another distinction ; those of the butterfly being clbb- 
bed, or ^knobbed at the end; those of the moth tapmr- 
ing finer and finer to a point. • 

3. Both these kinds pass the s}iort period assigned for 
their existence in a v^ety of enjoyments ; the principal 
part of their time is devoted to^the procuring of . 
which is produced in such plenty by idmost every flower, 

n3 
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to the ptirsait of a companion, whoM approach H is 
jbelieved that they can petceive at the distance of more 
than two nvles. . 

4. Their sagacity in this respect is astonishing i but 
by what sense they are cajlable of peroeising each other 
it is difficult to decide: certain it is that the male, 
after having fluttered about for some time, is occar 
sionally seen to take wing in a direct line to the flower 
on which his 'mate is perched. 

. 5. As it -generally happens among insects, the body 
of the female is thick and oval ; while that of the nmle 
is smaller and more slender. ■ . 

' 6. The females of many moths appear to have gained 
the power of flying for no other purpose than to lay 
their eggs and fecundate them : they are not seen flut* 
taring about in quest of food, but, after depositing 
their eggs, they die without taking any nourishment.. 

7. The shell o|^ the egg is thin and transparent ; and, 
as the caterpillar within increases in size, the colours 
undergo a change. 

8. Each egg contains a singlo^aterpillar ; and, as it is 
•necessary that the insect when excluded should be near 
its provision, the butterfly is careful tOy fix her brood 
-upon those plants which afl'ord them most nourishment. 

9. They select for tlmir yopng a very difiereut kind 
of food from that on which they themselves subsist, 
■and therefore deposit their eggs on very unsavoury 
•plants, as the rag-weed, the egbbage, or the nettle;: 
eniry butterfly chooses the vegetable on which it fed 
-wl^e in the form of a^caterpillar. 

10. The eggs are attached to the leaves by a kind of 
glue, and remain unobserved unless carefully looked fisr. 
, . 11. When the eggs* bare been sufficiently irarmcd. 
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tihe little creatures come forth ia the state of oAterpilo 
lara, to. become aarelias and butterflies, aad in tiiti 
manuer*to cuutiaue the round of nature. . 

.ZjSSson 54. — iSr/te Lion-ant. u 

1. This creature has a somewhat long head aud 
roundish body, which becomes a little narrow towards 
the tail. It has six feet, four fixed to the breast aud 
two to thp neck. 

2. The head is small and flat ; and in front there are 
two small hocus and feelers, which are about a -quarter 
of an inch dong and crooked at the ends : there are 
also two little black eyes, by which it is able to per* 
ceire the smallest objects, as Jis easily apparent by its 
^starting at everything that comes near it. 

3. Although so ill adapted by its form for a rapaci* 
ons life, this creature is endowed by nature with the 
most ravenous appetite. It has legs^ indeed, but they 
only enable it to run backwards, so that its prey must 
■come to it, or fall into its snare, or the insidioua as- 
sassin must starve. * 

4. But to coflipensate for its other deficiencies, nature 
has given it 4^ equivalent in eWning, so that no animal 
fares better than this, although it never quits its retreat. 

5. It selects a dry ^ai#dy place under some shelter, so 
M to avoid the ndu. In*diggiug a hole for the reception 
of its prey, it begins to carve with the hinder part of its 
body, which ia pointed, and thus works backwards, , 
• 6. It forms a circular furrowtwhich shows the limits 
of the hole it intends to make. It makes several other 
farrows within the flfst, aud then commences the dig- 
gtng of the hole, by throwing u^ the sand towards the 
edges of the pit with its horns or feelers, nearly in the 
same manner as men throw up sand in a gravd-pit. 
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. 7* When thU insect first quits its egg, tiie pit which 
it makes is very small ; but, as it grows bigger, k makes 
a larger hole, serving like a pit-fall to ensure its prey. 
The common dimensions of this pit are about two 
inches in depth, and as much in breadth. 

8. Thus prepared, the insidious insect conceals itself 
at the bottom, ui{der the sand, in such a manner that 
its two horns surround the lower part of the pit* 

LesIson 55,— The Lion^ant^ (concluded,) 

1. Aware that scarcely any insect which once enters 
can escape from the pit-fall, the lion-ant re^nains in ex- 
pectation, prepared to take advantage of any accident 
that may throw some hecdlesslittlc creature into his den. 

2. Should an ant, a woodlouse, or a caterpillar, un« 
fortunately go too near the cedge of the precipice, the 
sand gives way beneath them, and they fall into the 
pit, where inevita)}le destruction instantly awaits them. 

3. The least portion of sand by its fall advertises the 
murderer of the approach of something, and accord- 
ingly it is always ready to 8eiz«j upon its prey. But, 
if it should happen that the aut or wo&dlouse runs up 
the sides of the pit-fall, *before the oth^ is prepared 
to seize it, the lion-ant has another contrivance, still 
more curious thjui the formeiH ‘ 

4. By means of its head and feelers, it throws up a 

shower of sand, which falls upon the struggling fugi- 
tive with tremendous weight, aqd once more precipi- 
tates it to the bottom.* « 

5. The lion-aut now seizes it with its feelers, which 
are hollow, and, darting them bot}i into its body, sucks 
out the little animal’s j^uices with the utmost rapacity. 

6. When' nothing but the external skin remains, the 
vest object of the mordercr is to remove the husk from 
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its cell, as the appearance of dead tareasies might f<»e* 
varn other insects of the danger of the place. . 

7. The lion>ant therefore, by means of* its feel^^ 
throws the wasted trank at least six inches from the 
side of its hole; andfthen carefally begins to repair the 
breaches before made in its fortidcsftions. 

8. It will continue to work with wqpderful industry, 
for a week together, at making its pit-fall ; with equal 
vigilance it will' watch for more than a month in patient 
expectation of its prey ; and, when it comes'in greater 
numbers thanss necessary, the voracious little creature 
will still quiBthe insect it has just killed to attack any 
other that may fall within the reac^ of its malignity. * 

, Lesson 66. — The Spider. 

1. This is an insect which is entitled^to particular 
notice. With the most various instincts, it is formed 
for a life of rapacity ; and, as it preys entirely on other 
insects, all its actions have for their object to deceive 

' and surprise. 

2. It displays great ingenuity in contriving its web 
for entangling its prey : it is possessed of patience and 
assiduity to wsjlt for, an^ of alrms aqd strength to de- 
stroy, the animals which coAstitute its food. , 

* 3. Spiders have two hisftnet parts in their bodies ; a 
forh part, containing the head and breasts, and cover- 
ed with a hard shell, as well as the legs, which are join- 
ed to the breast ; a hinder part, over which a supple 
shin is spread, also covered with hair. 

4. Their eyes are sqjmetimes.six, and sometimes 
eight in number; extrpmely brilliant an^ sharp, and 
placed round the head ; two helynd, two before, md 
the rest on each side. 
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•6. These eyes, as ia all other insects, are immoveable, 
and without eyelids ; and, as the animal procures its 
subsistence^by the most unremitting watchfulness, so 
many of them are necessary to convey the earliest in> 
formation of the capture of its prey. 

6. They have tw& pincers on the fore part of the head 
formed at their extremities, in the same manner as the 
claws of a cat : at a short distance from the claw there 
is a small hole, from which the creature sometimes emits 
a poison, one of the most powerful weapons they employ 
against their enemies, as it instantly destroys them. 

7. Spiders have eight legs, which arc* jointed like 

[those of a lobster,^ and capable* of being renewed, if 
either the whole leg or one of its joints should be ac- 
cidentally torn off. , 

8. Three crooked claws grow from the end of each 

leg: one ot the<tc is small like a cock’s spur, and is used 
for the purpose of attaching the insect to its web ; the 
other two meet together so as to form a claw, with 
which the animal, by taking hold of the little emi- 
nences that occur lu most (>\c.i bodies, is enabled to 
walk over them in anv direction. " ' 

0. In addition to this* contrivance, tna spider is also 
furnished with a stickv suhstaace, contained in a kind 
of sponge, grouping uekr the extremity of the claw. 

10. In walking over a substance that is perfectly 
smooth, like a mirror or polished piece of marble, the 
spider, by squeezing the sponge, expels a portion of 
this glutinous matter, by which means it adheres ^ 
Ike glass till it takes, another step. 

11. Besides the eight legs just mentioned, this ani- 
mal has idso two arn^s, which it uses for the purpose of 
holding its prey. 
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. Lesson 57. — TAe Spider, feontitnied.j 

1. Bat, though spiders are thus formidnbly equip* 
ped, they would seldom obtain a sufficient supply of 
prey for their sustenance, if' they were not furnished 
with some other means of aiding tbbir depredations. 

2. As they live wholly on flies, and grc without wings 
to pursue them, it is clear that they would often be in 
want of foQd, unless they had some mode of entrapping 
their prey. This purpose is effected by moans of a web, 
which the spider spreads to catch those animals it is 
unable to pursue. 

3. The web is spun in those p1ace\most frequented byj 
flies, as the corners of rooms, tlic edges of windows, or 
the open air among the branches of the trees. In such 
situations the spider remains, an crample^of great pati* 
ence, for days, or even weeks together ; and seldom clianges 
its situation though it may not be \ci;y successfift 

4. In order to furnish materials lot the web, this 
animal is provided with great quantities of glutinous 
matter within its body^ and iiio apertures through 
which it cau be ^pun into thread. 

5. This Bubidance is cojitainudin a little bag, and ap« 
pears to resemble soft giud ; but, on a more accurate 

*examiuation, it is founfl t!b be fTWisted antu coils, and 
to be capable of being dr&wn out into many threads. 

6. The threads, though so fine in appearance, arc com* 
posed of five others joined together, and these are again 
nfuiiy times doubled when the wobns completely formed. 

7. For the purpose o^ forming.thc web, a spider first 
selects a convenient si^ation, to which it, is invited by 
a prospect of plunder and sechri^. The animal then 
causes a drop of its glutinous liquor to distil from tbs 
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extremity of its claw ; .and from the tenacity of the 
liqmd.it is enabled to creep np the walL 

8. In this situation the spider commences its ope* 
rations^ by darting from the wall to the opposite place, 
where the other end of the web is to be fastened. 

9. In this manner the first thread is formed ; and, 
after having drawn it tight, the spider runs upon it 
backwards and forwards, for the purpose oi giving it a 
sufficient degree of strength ; as upon the security of 
this the stability of the whole depends. 

10. When the main-stay is thus completed, a number 
of threads are drawn parallel to the fust ; ^nd these aie 

'^crossed by others, 50 as to form a complete nctwoik 

Lesson* 58. — Thv Spuhr, (continued) 

1 . The insect, after this operation, doubles and trebles 
the thread on the edges of the web, in older to prc\eiit 
the #ind from Jilowing away the whole fabiic. The 
next object of the spider is the contrnanceof a retreat. 

2. This IS generally formed at the under part of the 
web in the shape of a funnel . ’t has two apertures, one 
above, another below, so as to enable the ammal to make 
excursions, and to pi/ into ever} corner where it is 
likely to meet with insects upjn which it can feast. 

3. But, still attentive to tlie Vcb, the spider removes! 
the dust that gathers round it, by striking the web, so 
as to shake but not to endanger the fabric. 

4. From the main part of tjie web, several threads 
sometimes extend on every side . these may be conii* 
dered as the outworks of the fortification; and, whenever 
they are touched by other insects, the spider is inform- 
ed to prepare either /or*an attack or for defence. 

5. If a liy thus causes the threads to vibrate, the 
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spider commences his onset vith*agility ; but^ on the 
contrarj^^ if an insect superior in power to the spider 
appears^the latter prudently avoids the combs^t. 

G. Another purpose of the spider’s retreat^ is that of 
aifordins; him a place in which he can feast upon his 
prey in comfort and security, at the same time that 
no alarm is given to the^nciglibouriug insects by the 
appearance of such fragments of others as remain un« 
devoured. . 

7. But, thougli the spider is possessed of*uumorous 
advantages foe entrapping and proyuig upon other in* 
sects, yet he is subject to the danger of having the result 
of his labours instantly destroyed, ci^ier by the violence J 
of the wind, or the approach of»some large animal. 

, 8. In case of such au event, the spider is compelled 
to remain a patient spectator of his lossc^ ; and, when 
the danger is past, he endeavours to repair them by 
dihgcuco. This he accomplishes, eiUicr by spithing 
an entirely new web, or by patching up the old one* 

9. But, as the spider h originally furnished with only 
a limited quantity of the» glutinous matter of which the 
web is furmsd, and has no means of renewing it, a time 
at length arrivdb when thi^ substance is av holly exhausted. 

10. lu such a situation dn old spider is left almost 
""helpless; and his ouly*relburce*is to invade the pro^ 

perty of a younger and wfiaker spider ; and, if possible, 
expel him from his territory. 

11. The invader most commonly succoeds in driving 
the young spider from his web, of which he then re* 
mains in quiet possession ; but if he should not happen 
to meet with one, he ^ obliged to procure his suste- 
nance as well as he can : at flie^eud of two or throe 
months be most commonly dies of hunger. 

IV.* o 
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Lesson 59. — The Spider, (concluded,) 

1. The female spider does not begin to lay her eggs 
till she is two years old ; and her first brood is never 
80 numerous as when shc'kas arrived at maturity. 

2. When the eggs have been laid an hour or two to 
dry, the spider tj^en prepares a bag for their reception 
till they are hatched. For tliis purpose she weaves a 
bag four or five times stronger than that used for 
catching insects. 

3. This bag, when completed, as thick, and on the 
inside as smooth, as paper, but rougher witkout. Within 
this the eggs arc deposited ; and the care and attention 
bestowed on their presf^rvation arc almost incredible. 

4. By means of her glutinous fluid, the mother fasteqs 
her bag of e^gs to the end* of her body ; so that the 
animal, when thus loaded, appears as if she had one 
bodjdplaced bclpnd auolther, 

5. If, by any accident, the bag happens to be sepa- 
rated from her body, she employs all her assiduity to 
restore it to its former situaticvi, and seldom parts with 
her treasure, except with her life. ‘ 

6. When the cggsi' arc hatched, thd^'' continue for 

some time in the bag, until thf? mother bites open their 
prison, and se^ts them-free. « ‘ < 

7. But her care does not terminate with the hatch- 
ing of the eggs : she carries them upon her back for 
Eome time, until the young cyies are able to provide 
te? themselves ; after which period they never return 
fo their parent, but each seeks sustenance for itself. 

8. The young ones begin to spin when they are so 
young as scarcely to be discerned ; and prepare for a life 
of rapine* before they have strength to engage in con- 
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tests. Nature, lu fact, appear^ toii have formed theqi 
m all respects for plunder; for, no other insect has 
such powers-of assault and defence. ^ 

9. These creatures are capable of destroying animals 
ten times bigger th^ then^clves - even after a defeat 
they soon get well of their w ouiids , and the loss of 
their legs seems but a trifiiag injury to them, us they 
quickly grow again to thrflr former size. 

10. Spiders bear enmity not only to ’all other in- 

sects, but c\eu to each other. An at tempts was made 
to turn the Iqbouis^t these little animals to human 
advantage; jiud a pair of gloies has actually been 
made from their nebs. • 

11. A large number of^them was collected for this* 

purpose, the) were constantly supplied nith flies, and 
small feathers, which, beu^; full ut blood, serve spiders 
as an excellent kind ot food. • 

12. But, although such eMrc^ was taken, it w«is |^und 
to be impracticable to rear them m any considerable 
number; as they were of so malignant a nature that 
it was impossible to lyakc them live together ; for, 
instead of their Ordinary food, they preferred to attack 
and devour ca^h other. 

Lesson 

1. This singular insect derives its name, which is a 
Greek word meaning a soothsayer, from its perpetually 
resting on its hind legs, and erecting the fore paws close 
together* with a quick motion, as if in the act of praying. 

2. For this reason the common people, in different 
parts of the world wher^ it is found, consider it almost 
as sacred, and will not injure sttin any account. 

3. Eoesel, wishing to observe \he gradual progress 
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of this creature to ,the wiugecl state, placed the bag 
containing the eggs in a large glass, which he closed, 
in order to^ prevent their escape. 

4. From the time the young ones were first hatched, 
they exhibited marks of a* savage cysposition* He put 
different sorts of plants into the glass, but they refused 
them for the purpose of preying on one another. 

5. This determined liitn t6 supply them with insect 
food. He put several ants into the glass to them, but 
they theri J>etrjiyed as much cowardice as they liad be- 
fore done of barbarity ; for, the instant the mantis saw 
the ants, they attempted to escape in every direction. 

6. This was evidently an instinctive fear of a natural 
enemy. He next gave them some of the common house 
flies, which they seized witL eagerness in their fore 
claws, and tore in pieces. 

7. Tint, notwithstanding their apparent fondness for 
flies,|^hey continued to destroy each other through sa- 
vage waiitonncss. 

6. Despairing at last, from their daily decrease, of 
rearing any to the winged statQ, he separated them into 
small parcels in different glasses ; but here, as before, 
the strongest of each community destroyed the rest. 

9. He afterwar<ls received several pairs of mantis iu 

the winged st^^te. Profiting his former observations, 
he now separated them, placing a male and a female 
together in different glasses ; but they still exhibited 
signs of a rooted enmity to each other, which neither 
age nor sex could soften. ^ 

10. The instant they were in sight of each other, 
they threw up their heads, brandished their fare legs, 
and each waited au attack. 

11. They did not Idhg remain in this posture ; for, the 
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boldest, throwing open his wings with the velocity of 
lightning, rushed at the other, and often tore it in pieces* 

13. Kgesel compares the attack of these oreatures to 
that of two hussars ; for, they dexterously guard and cut 
with the edge of the fore claws, as those soldiers do with 
sabres ; and sometimes at a stroke o*ne of them cleaves 
the other through, or severs its head from the thorax. 

13. After this, the conqueror always devours his 
vanquished antagonist. 

14 . The patience of the mantis in waiting for its prey 
is remarkable ) and the posture which superstitious 
people have attributed to its feelings of devotion is no 
other than the means it uses to catq}i it. 

15. When it has li\cd its eyes on an insect, it rarely 
lo^cs sight of it, though it may cost some hours to take it 

] 0. If It sees au insect a«little beyond its reach over 
its head, it slowly erects its long thorax, by means of 
the moveable membranes that connect it to the bt>dy; 
then, resting on the hinder legs, it gradually raises the 
• fore part also. 

17. If this brings it mear enough to the insect, it 
throws opeu.thc^last joint of its fore paws, and snaps 
the insect between the s^^iues tint are set in rows on 
the second joint. 

* 18. If it is unsucccs8fUl,*it does not retract its paws^ 
but holds them stretched cAit, and waits again^till the in- 
sect is within its reach, when it springs up and seizes it** 

19. Should the insect; go far from the spot, it will Ay 
oivcrawl after it slowly on the ground, like a cat ; and, 
when the insect stops, erect itself ^as before. 

20. These mantis ha^e a small black pupil or sight, 
which moves in all directions Within the parts that we 
usually term the eyes ; no tliat they can sec tlieir prey 
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in any directioHi having occasion to disturb it 

by turning their head. 

♦ , 

Lesson 61 .— Habitations of Animals. 

1. Mniij having the gift of reasoc. and understanding, 
is able to contrive and build as his pleasure leads hiiii, 
and his fortune ?vill admit. 

2. From the meanest huts and cottages he can erect 
himself stately buildings, deck them with the exqui* 
site arts of architecture and painting, and ennoble and 
render them delightful by gardens, avenues, and fouu* 
tains. 

' 3. But, ns ingpnuity without materials would be 

powerless, the great varieties of trees, earths, stones, 
and plants, that are materials for this very service , of 
building, and which abound in every part of the world, 
arc deserving of our notice. 

4. * And no leys shall we find sufficient provision made 
for the rest of the creatures : for, although they want 

' the power of reason to vary their methods, and cannot 
add to, diminish from, or make any improvements upon 
their natural way ; vet we find that instinct which the 
Creator hath implanted in tjiein to be Abundantly suf- 
ficient for the respective use ‘arK^urpose of each par- 
ticular kind 6f aninnfl. ' * 

5. If, for instance, some beasts make to themselves 

no habitation, in this case we find there is no need it 
should be otherwise, as they a*'c taken care of and pro- 
vided for by man. ‘ < 

6. If others repqse themselves and their young in 
holes and dens, it is because such guard or security is 
wanted ; their lives |ieirtg sought, either by the hostility 
pf man, or to satisfy the appetite of rapacious a 4 imals. 
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7. If some creatures make, their neats in bouseSi 
some iu trees^ some in the earth, some in stone, and 
some iu the water, we find that they can there Sufis'^ 
cicnily and well repose, and can secure themselves, and 
breed up their young. • * 

8. Thus admirable are the natural sagacity and in- 
stinct of the irrational animals, m the convenience and 
method of their habitations, and no less iu the fabric 
of them. . 

9. The skill exerted in the dexterity of*their works 
frequently exceeds the skill of man to imitate. . With 
inimitable art do birds lay sticks, straws, moss, and 
dirt together, and form them into^commodious nests.* 

10. With what art do matiy.of them tiiatch over and 
post their nests outMde, to mislead and deceive the eye 
of spectators, as well as tc^^uard and fence them against 
the injuries of weather > 

11. With what prodigious* skill do some birds not 
only weave the fibrous parts of \egctHbles together, and 
curiously tunnel and foiiii them into nests, but also 
artificially suspend tliqm on the tender twigs of trees, 
to keep them clht of the reach of rapacious animals ! 

12. The manufactures of Hivmals difier from those 
of men in many striking particulars. 

13. No animal ever introduced any new imprbve^ 
ments or any variation fsom the former practice ; every 
one of the species has equal skill from the beginning, 
without teaching, without experience, and without 
iiabit : every one has its art by a kind of inspiration, 
with the ability of working in it to perfection, without 
any knowledge of its jiriuciples, rules, and end. 
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. Les«on 62 . — ThthBmian Tree, or Indian fig. 

1. The Baoian or Indian fig-tree is a native of seve- 
ral parts of vthe Eiist Indies. It has a woodct* stem, 
branching to a great height and vast extent, with heart- 
shaped entire leaves eudingan acute points. 

2. Some of these trees arc of amazing size and great 
extent; as they ap continually increasing, and, con- 
trary to most other things in animal and vegetable life, 
seem to be almost exempt from decay. 

3. Every branch from the main body throws out its 
own roots; at first in small tender fibres, .several yards 
from the ground : these continually grow thicker until 
they reach the surface; and there, striking in, they in- 
crease to large trunks, {uid become parent treel, shoot- 
ing out new branclios from the top : these in time sus- 
pend their roots, which, swelling into trunks, produce 
other branches : thus continuing iu a state of progres- 
sion us long as the earth, the first parent of them all, 
contributes her sustenance. 

4. The Hindus are peculiarly fond of the Banian tree. 
They look upon it as an emblem of the Deity, from its 
long duration, its outstretching arms, afid oyershadow- 
iug beneficence. Thev;. almost pay it divfine honours. 

5. Near these trees the mostccstceracd pagodas are 
generally erected : under tlivir« shade ascetics spend 
their lives ; and the natives ofvill castes and tribes are 
foud of recreating themselves in their cool recesses, 
impervious to the hottest beams ^of a tropical sun. 

6. Roxburgh says 4hat this tree is found in its 
Jlreatest perfection and^ beauty about the villages on the 

skirts of the Circar mountains.^ lie had seen some, 
which were full five hundred yards round the circum- 
ference of the branches, and a hundred feet high, the 
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principal trunk being mpretha.^ tyenty«fiye feet tot^e 
branches, and eight or nine feet in diameter. 

7. A^^till larger tree of this kind. is s^d to grow;.' 

about ten miles from the city of Baroche, in the prprt . 
vince of Guzerat. • Accor^big to the account from . 
which tSis is taken, it was once nmeh larger than at 
present ; yet wiiat remains is about 2000 feet in cir« 
cumference, measured roftud the principal stems ; the 
overhaugiflg branches, not yet struck dowu, cover a 
much larger space. ® 

8. The chie|’ trunks of this single tree amount to.350 ; 
the smaller ^tems, i'urmcd into strong supporters, are 
more than 3000 ; and every one of tlicse is casting oat« 
new branches and hanging r^ots, in time to form* 
trunks, and*bccomc the parents of a future progeny. 

9. It is generally filled with green woodpigeons, . 
doves, peacocks, and a variety of feathered songsters ; 
crowded with families of mohkeys performing their ' 
antic tricks ; and shaded by bats of a large size, many 
of them measuring upwards of six feet from the ox* 
tremity of one wing tojthat of the other. 

10. This tree ftot only affords shelter, but sustenance, 
to all its inhabitants ; being cdvpred amidst its brigUlt 
foliage with small figio^rich Bcarlet,*on which they ail 

»regale with as much delig^as tim lords pf the creation 
on tbmr more various and costly fare. 


Lesson 63^ — The Coffee Tree. 

,1. Thd coffce<tree, whose seeds or berries afford 
well'known and agreeable liquor, is a native of Arabia 
Felix, where it generallpr^ses to fhe height of sevmii op 
eight and sometimes twelve feet,*with a trimk from tea 
to fifteen inclies in circumference*. 
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.2. It is covered with ja gray smooth bark, and shoots 
out, through the whole length of its stem, a grpwth of 
branches, which are always opposite to each ojther : it 
has its leaves arranged in pairs in the same manner. 

3. From the bottom of the lear'es spring fragrant 
white flowers, very much like those of the jasmine ; 
and, when these dowers or blossoms drop off, they 
leave a small fruit behind, which is grccii at first, but 
reddens as it ripens, and is like a hard cherrj, both in 
shape aud‘‘colour. 

4. Two, three, or more of these berrifs grow toge- 
ther on the same part of the twig, each ooated with a 

'husk or tegument^ enclosing another and finer skin, 
in which two seeds or kernels arc contained, which arc 
what we call coflee. * 

5. The fruit is usually gathered in May ; which is 
done by shaking the trees, the berries falling on cloths 
spread nuderneuth to receive them. 

6. These arc laid on mats to dry in the sun ; the 
outer husks arc then opened and separated by drawing 
rollers of wood or iron over -them ; after which the 
berries are exposed to the sun a sccodtl time, and then 
sifted clean for use or sale. 

7. The husks ho« ever are not wasted ; for. the Arabs 
roast them as we do the beidou; and the drink made 
of them, having a little tartiicss, is cooling and plea- 
sant in the heat of summer. 

8. The drink made of coffee-berries has been com- 
mon in Europe above a hundred years, and much 
longer among the Turks. 

9. Coffee \ras first lirought into France by the famous 
traveller M. Thevenotj and a Greek called Pasqua, who 
was brought to England as a servant in 1652, first set 
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up the pirofession of a coffee-house keeper, an4 iptro* 
duced tihe use of the liquor among the English. . 

Lesson 61 . — The Sugarcane. 

1. The reed or cane, which yields us such an agreeable 

jutcc, is like the reeds we generally 6ce in morasses and 
on the edges of lakes ; except that the^skin of these lat- 
ter IS hard and dry, and their pith void of juice; whereas 
the skin of the sugarcane is softer, and the pith very 
juicy, though in a greater or less degree, according to 
the goodness of the «otl, its exposure to the sun, ^he 
season it is «ut in, and its age ; which circumstances 
contribute equally to its goodness qjid its bulk. , 

2. The sugarcane usually grows to the height of six 
Of seven feet, sometimes higher, exclusive of the long 
gicen-tuftcd leaies at tops from the middle of which 
rise the dower and the seed. 

3. Thu stem or stalk is divided by^kiiots or joints, 
VI hence liken ISO shoot out leaves, but these usually fall 
as the cane rises : and it is a sign that the cane is not 
good, or that it is far from its maturity, when the knots 
are beset with leaves. The cane is yellovnsh when 
ripe, and about an inch in diameter. 

4. When the canes' are ripe, they arc cut up one at 
■a time with a proper iiAtrament,* being too large to be 

mowed by a scythe. 

5. The canes are then bundled up into fagots, and 
carried to the mills, wh^ch are very curious machines, 
contrivedf to braise them, and press out the liquor or 
juice thev contain. 

6. The juice pressed /rom the canes is conveyed by a 
leaden canal into the sugar-hdhs^ where it passes suc- 
cessively into a number of coppers or caldrons, heated 
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by diffdreQt degrees t)f fire ; by which process the juice 
of the canes is punfied, thickened^ and rendered fit to 
be converted to any of the kinds of sugar. 

Lesson 65.-^Phenomenavf the Veffetable Kingdom. 

1. The power of changing piacc is nut altogether pe- 
culiar to animals t examples ot different kinds of motion 
are to be discovered in the vegetable kingdom. When 
the roots of a tree, for instance, meet with a stone, or 
any other obstruction to their motiq^, in order to 
avoid it they alter their direction! • 

2. Thev will turn also from barren to tfertile earth, 
« which indicates soiretliing like a selection of food ; and, 
when confined to a house, they will uniformly bend to- 
ward the window or opening through which the rajs 
of light arc iptroduced. * 

3. The sensitive plant possesses the faculty of mo* 
tion ill a very » eminent degree. On the bliglitest 
touch its leaves suddenly contract, and the bi'anch 
bends toward the earth. 

4. The inoiiug plant from Hie East Indies exhibits 
the most astonishing example of i cgetable motion. Its 
leaves are iuccss^intlt m mo^vement, some rising, and 
others falling, and otheis whirling circularly by twist- 
ing their steiOs. Its** motidhs *ccase during the night, 
and when the weather is cold and cloudy. 

6. The American plant called Veuus^s Fly-trap, af- 
fords an extraordinary instance of vegetable motion. 
Its leaves are joined, and furnished with two rows of 
strong prickles. 

6. Their surfaces secrete a sweet liquor, and allure 
the approach of flies/ but, no sooner are they touched 
by the legs of a fly, than the two lobes of the leaf lu- 
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stantly rise, tfae rows of priclclesf lock themselves fysst 
tofirether, and squeeze the unwary animal to deaths If 
a straw t>r a pm be introduced between thb lobes, the 
same motions arc excited. . 

7. When a seed is sown In a reversed position, the 
young root turns dowuwaids to cuter the earth, and 
the stem bends upw ards tq ascend mto^the air. Confine a 
younsr stem in an inclined position, it will nevertheless 
continue to grow in its former perpendicular direction. 

8. Twist a branch of any tree, in such a manner tliat 
the lower surfkccs of* the lca^es arc turned toward the 
skv, and m*a short time all these Icrives will resume 

** 4 

then ongiiial position. • • 

9. Many leases follow the course of the sun. In the 
mornuig their upper surfaces are presented to the east : 
at noon they face the sftuth and whe^i the sun sets 
they are directed to the west. , 

10. \\l plants make stiong efforts to escape from 
darkness and shade, and to procure the lufiueucc of 
the sun 


Chaftlu V. — ^DIALOG LES. 


Diiiooll 1. — Eyes and No Eyes ; or the art of Seeihg. 

Well, .Robert, wheru have you been walking this 
aTternoon ^ (said a tutor to one* of his pupils at the 
close of a holiday.) 

K 1 have been to Broom-hq^th, and .round by the 
windmill upon Camp-mount, and home thyoogh sthe 
BiUa^ows by the river sidew 

IV. 
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T. Well, that is a^plAsant round. 

R. I thought it very dull, sir j I searcely met with a 
binglc persOn. 1 would much rather have golie along 
the high road. 

T. Why, if seeing men afed horses is j qjjir object, j ou 
would indeed be better entertained ou the high road. 
But did you see U illi-ini •' c 

R. We sit out togctbei; blithe Inggedabehiud in 
the lane jo I iialKcd on, .iiid left bun. 

T. That was a pits, lie would haie been company 
for s on 

U, Oh, he is so tedious, alwais stoppAg to look at 
Vhis thing and that’ 1 would lather walk ulouc. I 
date saj he is not (onuT hoini itt 

T Here he coiiits. "Will, ^\ ilham, where ha\c }ou 
lic( n ' r * 

// . Oh, the pleasantest walk' 1 w ent all oi cr Broom- 
heitli, and bo up to the mill at the lo^i of the lull, and 
tlicii down among the gitiii ine.idows bj the side of 
the 1 n ei . 

7. "Win, that is just the found y,obeit has been 
taking, and lit tumpla,ius of its duluess,* and picfcis 
the high load , ‘ <■ 

It. 1 woudci at that 1 am sure I hardlv took a 

4. • t * * 

step that did not dt light me and I haie brought 
home iii\ haudkeithicf full ol ciuiosities 

T. Suppose then joii gne us an account of what 

amused sou so much. 1 fauc^ it will be Uu new to 
Robert as to me * *' 

U . Iwilldoitreadih Tka’aiie leading to the heath, 

J ou know , is close and ^audi sj- 1 did not mind it much, 
bukmadc the best of«nij waj Howi \ei 1 spied a cu- 

, nous thmg enough in the hedge. It was an old^trSe, 
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out of uhicli grew a great bun^hiof, something greou, 
quite different from the tree itself. Here is a bnmehofit* 
T. A^i ! this is mistletoe, a plant of gr 4 ?at fame for 
the use made of it by the Druids of old, in tlicir reli- 
gious riles> and iiieiwitation^* Tt is one of those plants 
w hich do not^row m the ground bya root of their own, 
but fi\ themselves upon other plants ; ^whence they have 
been humorously styled as b(Mug hangers- 

on, or drpeudents. It \ias the nustletdo of the oalc 
that the Druids parficnlarly honoun^d. * 

JV, A little further* on 1 saw a gri‘eii woodpecker ily 
to a tree, and run up tlie trunk like a cat. 

T, That IV as to seek for insects in the haik, on which* 

« • 

they live. Tiioy bore holes witli their stiong bills for 
that pui])Ose, and do uiueh damage to the trees by it. 

]V, What beautiful liiids they aie * 

^ • 

T, Yes ; they have been called, from tlioir colour and 
si/e, the liiighsh paiiot. “ 

}l\ When I got upon the open heath, how charming 
it wav’ The air sceTued so fresh, and llie prospect on 
every bide so free and .unbounded ! Then, it was all 
covered with flowers, many of which 1 had never 
observed before. There wero'n/ least three kinds of 
heath, (I have got thcuj*in my handkciehief hcie,) and 
* broom, and bell-flower/ awl iu<uiy otlicis of all colours, 
of winch I w'lll beg you luescntlj to tell me the names. 
T. That I will, rcadilj . 

ll\ I saw, too, several birds that were new to me, 
TJhcrc was a pretty grayish one, of the size of a lark, 
that was hopping about some great stones; and, wbcu 
he flew , he showed a g|eat deal of white above his tail, 
r. That was a wheat-car. • * 
ir. Tliure u as a flock of lapwings upon a iflarshy part 
3 
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of-thc heath, that amasad me much. As I came near 
them, aomc of them kept flying round and roijud just 
over my head, and crymg pemt so distinctly, (hat one 
might almost fancy they spoke. 1 thought 1 should 
catch one of them; fur, K&flcn astif one of his wings 
trerc broken, and often tumbled close td^thc 'ground ; 
but, as I came n^ar, he always contrived to get away. 

2', lla, ha ! you w ere finely taken in, then < This 
was all a trick of the bii d’s, to entice you aw ay from 
its nost fur, they build u])ou the bare ground, and 
their lu ••t w ould easily be obs>cn od, did jthey not draw 
oir the atteutioa of intruders by their io}id cries and 
‘counterleil lauioiic^s. 

IV, 1 wish I had known that, for he led me a long 
chase, often o\or shoes lu water. However, it wastl^e 
cause of my frilling iii with *n old man and a boy, W'bo 
were cutting and piling up tiiii for fuel, and I had 
a good deal of tajk witli'theiii about the manner of pre- 
paring the turf. They ga\c me, too, a creature I never 
saw before — a joiiiig viper, which they had just killed^ 
together with its dam. 1 haw; seen several common 
snakes, but this is thicker m proportiAu, and of darker 

colour than thev' arc. • 

• * * , 

T, True \^iper.s freijuent those turfy, boggy grounds 
pretty much; aud l*have iucJwu several turf-cutters* 
bitten by them. « 

'JV. They are very venomous, are tliey not > 

T. Enough so to make thgir wounds painful and 
dangerous, though they seldom prove fatal. t 

W, Well — I then took n[v course up to the windmill 
on the mount. 1 climbed up they teps of the mill in order 
to get a better view cjf the country round. M'hat an ev- 
tcnsiv 0 prospect * I counted fifteen church steeples; and 
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1 aiiv several gentlemen’s houtsesb^peping out from jtbe 
midst yf green woods and plantations ; and I could trace 
the wiiplings of the river all along the low,grouads, till 
it was lost behind a ridge of hills. Well — a thought 
Struck me that, ascthe hill, is called Cmp-mount, there 
might probaftj be some remains of iditcUes and mounds, 
with which 1 have read that camps^werc burrounded. 
And X really believe I*di8covered sumcthiiig of that 
sort running round one side of the mount. 

T, Very likely you might. I know autiiiuarics have 
described sueli reumius as existing there, which* some 
•suppose to he Uomau, otlicrs Danish. Wc will examine 
them further when we go. ^ • 

U'. From the lull I went straight dow'n to the mea- 
dows below, and wralked on the side of a brook that runs 
into the river. It was alUbordrred with reeds and flags, 
and tall flowering plants, quite difTercut from those £ 
had seen on the heath. As 1 Musjgettiug down the 
bank, to reach one oi them, 1 heard souiethiiig plunge 
into the water near me. It was a large w aler-rat, and 
« 1 saw it swim over t« the other side, and go into its 
hole. There i/ere a great many large dragon-flies all 
about the stream. 1 caught one of the finest, and have 
got him here in a fcaiL JBut how 1[ longed to catoii a 
bird that I saw hoverhig*over the water, and every now 
and then darting down auto it * It was all over a mix- 
ture of most beautiiul green blue, with some orsflogo 
colour. ^ It was somewhat less than a thrush, aud had 
« large head and bill, and a short tail. 

T. 1 can tell you wh^ that bird was — a kingfisher, 

^ the celebrated halcyou of the ancients, about which so 
many talcs are told. It livCb fish, wliidi it catches 
in the manner you saw. It bnilds in holes id the banks ; 
p 3 
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and is a sby, retired bird, uever to be teen far from tbe 
stream .where it inhabits. 

fV, I mus^ tiy to get another sight of him, ford never 
saw a bird that pleased me so much. Well, 1 followed 
this little brook till it entered the river, and then took 
the path that runs 'along the bank. On the opposite 
Bide 1 observed si^veral little birds running along the 
shore, and making a piping noise. They w^e brown 
and white, and about as big ns a snipe. 

T. 1 suppose they w ere sandpipers, one of the nu- 
merous family of birds that get thKir living b\ wading 
among the shallows, aud picking up wormsfend iiiscrtssi 
\ /r. There were a^great many swallows too, sporting 
upon the surface of the water, that entertained me with 
their motion : sometimes they dashed into the stream , 
sometimes they pursued one another so quickly that 
the eje could scarcely follow them. In one place, 
where a high stegp sandbank rose directly aboie the 
river, I obscried many of them go in and out of holes, 
with which the bank was bored full. 

2\ Tliose were saud-martiiis. Thc\ are of a mouse* 
colour above, and white beneath. They make their 
nests and bring up their joung lu these holes, which 
run to a great depth, aud by titcir situation are secure 
from all plunderers. 

IV, A little further 1 saw a man in a boat, who was 
catching eels in an odd way. He had a long pole, with 
broad iron prongs at the end. This he pushed straight 
down into the mud, in the deepest parts of the rivei, 
aud fe^^i#d up the eel,s stick'ug between the prongs. 

T. I have seen this method, tit is called spearing 
eels. I 

IV. While I was looking at him, a hm^m came dying 
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over my head, witH lii« large lagging winga. Hte 
aligbtt^ at the next tarn of the river, and I crept Softly 
behind the bank to watch his motions. lie had wadled 
into the water, as far as his long legs wonid carry him, 
and wa| standing Vith hie neck drawn in, looking in* 
tcntly on the stream. Presently lie darted his long 
bill as quick as lightninf^ into the water, and drew out 
a fish, wlj^ich he swallowed. I saw him patch another 
in the same manner. He then took alarm at some 
noise 1 made, and flew away sloaly to a wood at some 
distance, where he settled. 

T. Probably his nest was there, for herons build 
upon the loftiest tree they can find, and sometimes in 
society together. * 

• W. I then tamed homeward across the meadows, 
where I stopped a while tfi look at a large flock of star- 
lings, which kept flying aboiit^at no great distance. I 
could not tell at first what to make <if them ,* for they 
rose all together from the ground as thick as a swarm of 
bees, and formed themselves into a kind of black cloud 
hovering over the fielcf. After taking a short round, 
they settled* agmn, and prescutjy rose again in the same 
manner. 1 dare say. there were*huqdreds of them. 

T. Perhaps so ; for iif the* fenny countries their flocks 
arc so numerous as to break dowjn whole acres of reeds 
by settling on them, * 

W. After I had left the meadows, I crossed the corn- 
fields in. the way to owr bouse, and passed close by a 
deep marl-pit. Looking into it,* I saw, on one of the 
sides, a cluster of what '^ook. tqbe shells; and, upon 
going down, 1 picked/ip a clqd of marl, which was 
quite full of them ; bat how sla-abells conld. get there 
1 cannot imagine. 
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T. I do not wondep at your surprise, siooe many pbi» 
losophers have been much perplexed to aceouni| for the 
same appearance. It is not uncommon to find great 
quantities of shells and relics of marine animals, even in 
the bowels of high mountains, very remote from the sea. 

tv. 1 got to the high held next to our house just as 
the sun was setting, and 1 stood looking at it till it 
was quite lost. What a glorious sight I The clouds were 
tinged with purple and crimson and yellow of all shades 
and hues ; and the clear sky varied from blue to a fine 
green at the horizon. Hut how large tlm sun appears 
just as It sets' 1 think it bceius twice as big as when it 
'/s overhead. • 

T. It docs so ; and you may probably have observed 
the same thing of the moon at its rising. , 

W. I have j but pray what is the reason of this > 

T. It 18 a dticcptiuu of the sight, depending upon 
principles which*! cannot well explain to you, till you 
know something of that branch of science called optics. 
The moon looks as if she were nearer to us at rising 
than afterwards ; but, m truth, she is four thousand 
miles farther off in the horizon than wheu'sheis in the 
zenith, that is to say, directly over our heads. But, 
what a number of new ideas tliis afternoon's walk has 
afforded you ' 1 du‘ nut iVohder that you found it 

arousiug ; it has bccu very instructive too. Did you 
see uotliiug of these sights, Robert > 

R. 1 saw some of them, but 4 did not take uarticular 
notice of them. 

T. Why not V 

R. I do not know. 1 did u6t care about them ; and 
1 made the best of my way home. 

T. That would have bccu right, if you had been scat 
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oa a message ; bu^ as you waked only for amnsOment, 
it woujd have l)ceu wiser to have sought out as many 
sources/if it as possible. But so it is-»-oac man wake 
through the world with his eves open, and another with 
them shut ■ and upen this dtnercnce depends all the stt> 
periority of knowledge which the ode acquires above the 
other. I have known sailors who h|id been in all the 
quarters of the world, and could tell you nothing but 
the signs pf the tippling-houscs they frequented in di£> 
feicnt ports, and the price and quality of the liquor. On 
the other hand, Dr.^Franklm could not cross the'Eng* 
lish channels without making some observations useful 
to mnnkiud. While manya vacai^, thoughtless yout^l 
IS whirled throughout lhirope,*without gaiiung a single 
idea worth crossing a struct ior, the observing eye and 
inquiring inmd hud inattar of iiupiosciuput and delight 
m c\cry ramble m town or country. Do ym then, 
'W'llhani, continue to make use of } o^ir eyes , and you, 
llobert, learn that eyes were given you to use. 


Dmlooul 2. — On Emblems. 

• 

Pray , papa, (said Cecilja,) what is an emblem ? I hare 
net with the word in *my 'lesson to>day, and I do qot 
quite uuderstaud it. 

P. An emblem, my d^r, is a visible image of an in* 
visible thing. 

C, I c^an hardly comprehend yon. 

• P. Well, 1 will explain it more at length. There m’e 
certain notions that wcjSjjpn in qur minds, without the 
help of our eyes, or aty of our senses. . Thm Virtue, 
Vice, Honour, Disgrace, Timh, Death, and the like, arc 
not sensible objects, but ideas of the ander^anding. 
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. C. Vcs. We caiMiot«feel them, or see them ; but 
wc cau think about them. 

P. True. cNow it sometimes happens that wei^wish to 
present one of these in a visible form ; that is, to offer 
something to the sight thatcshall raise a similar notion 
iu the minds of the beholders. In order to do this, we 
must take some action or circumstance belonging to it, 
capable of being expressed by painting or sculpture ; 
and this is called a type or emblem. 

C. Hut how can this be done? 

P. 1 will tell you by an example. You know the 
Court-house where trials arc held . it has above the door 
\hc figure of a blindfolded female, holding a sword iu 
one hand, and scales irnthe otlier. It would have been 
easy to write over the door, iu order to distinguish it, 

This is the (,\)urt-housc but it is a more iugcuious 
and elegant way of pointing it out, to place upon the 
building a figure, fcprcseiitiiig the purpose for which it 
Avas erected, namely, to distribute justice. For this end 
the notion of justice is to be personified, that is, changed 
from an idea of the undcrstandkig into one of the sight. 
A human figure is therefore made, dlstiuguished by 
tokens which bear a Kjlation to the character of that 
Tirtuo. Justice carcfullr uiciif/m hoth sides of a cause ; 
she is therefore represented as llolding a pair of ncuh-s. 
It is her oilice to punish criinos j she tlicreforc bears a 
sword. This is then au emblematical figure ; and the 
sword aud scales are emblems. ^ 

C. I understand this very well. But why is sl »9 
^lindfoldcd ? 

P. To denote her inipartialityv— that she decides only 
from the merits of the,ca^e, aud not from a view of the 
parties. 
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C. IIov can she vreigh ao^fthilig^ though, vrhen tsx 
eyes asc blinded "> 

P Well objected. These are two iucohsistent em- 
blems, each proper in itselC but, when tiscd together, 
making g, contradictory acthm. An artist of judgment 
will therefore drop one of them ; and accordingly the 
best modern ligures of J^nstico have the balance and 
SM ord, without the bandage over the eyes. 

C. Is there not the same fault in making Cupid, as 
thc^mblcm of love, blindfolded, and jet putting a bow 
and arrow inro his Ifand > 

P. Thorc«is : unless it is meant to imply that love^ 
shoots often at landoin, and without anj toiethoughtt 

C. I haic a figuic of Death in my iuble-hook. I 
suppose that is emblematical ’ 

P Ccitaiuly, or you c 6 uld not kuow*that it meant 
Death. How is ho represented i 

C. lit IS nothing but bones ; and he holds a scythe 
in one hand, and an hourglass in the other. 

P. Well; how do 3 on interpret these eiuhlems > 

C. 1 suppose he 18 all Hones, hcc.iuscuotlnnghut bones 
are left after a ^ead body has \piii lung in the grave. 

P True. This, Ijowever, 'is* not so properly an 
I. mblcm, ns the real an'Q visible effect of death. But 
the SCI the ^ 

C. Is not that because death mows down everything ? 

P. It 13 . No instrument could so properly repre- 
sent the^ wide-wasting* sway of death, which sweeps 
down the race of animals, like* flowers falling down 
under the hand of the m^cr. . 

C. The hourglass, I ^pose, js to show people their 
time 18 come. 

P, Right. In the hourglass that Death holds, all 
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tVe sand is run out from the upper to the lower parti 
Have you never observed upou a monument an old 
figure^ with wings and a scytlie; and with his head 
bald^ all but a single lock before ? 

C. Oh yes ;^anrl I have been told it is Time, 

P, 'Well, and what do you make of it? Why is he old? 
C. Oh ! because time has lasted a long wliile. 

P* And why has he wings? 

C. Becajisc time is swift, and flies away. 

P. What does his scythe mean ? ^ ^ 

C. I suppose that is, because fie destroys and cuts 
down everything, like Death, 

P, True. I think, how(*vcr, a weapon rather slower 
in its operation, as a pickaxe, would have been more 
suitable to the gradual action of time. But what is his 
single lock of hair for ? 

C, I have been thinking, and cannot make it out. 

P. I thought .hat would puzzle you. It relates to 
time as giving opporimHij for doing anything. It is 
to be seized as it presents itself, or it will escape, and 
cannot he recovered. Thus tile proverb says, Take 
time by the forelock.” AVell — now you understand 
what emblems are. , 

C. Yes, 1 think I do. I suppose the painted sugar- 
loaves over the grocer^s shop, and the mortar over the * 
apothecary's, are emblems too. 

P. Not so, properly. They are only pictures of 
things which arc themselves objects of sight, ^s the real 
sugar-loaf in the shop of the grocer, and the real murW 
in that of the apothecary. F'^wever, au implement be- 
longing to a»particula»' rank or profession is commonly 
used as au emblem to point out the man exercising that 
rank or profession. Thus, a crown is considered as au 
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emblem of a king^ a sword (a of a soldier; M 
aucho^ of a sailor, aud the like. 

C\ 1 joint mber Captain ileartwell, whea lie came to 
see us, had the figure of au anchor on all his buttous* 

P lie had. That was the emblem or badge of his 
belous^ing to the navy 

C, But }ou told me that an embjom was a \isible 
sign of an iiiMsiblc thing, }ct a &ea-CApj;aiu is not an 
inMsiblc thing. 

P, He is not invisible as a man, but his profession is 

lUMSlblc. • • 

C I do npt well unilci stand. 

P. Profession is a tjualiiff, belonging equally to fjt 
number of individuals, ho\^ci(a diflcicnt they maj bo 
jji e\tcrnal foim and appearance. It maj be added 
01 taken nwa), uitliout anj iisiblc cliavigc, Tlais, if 
Captain Ilcutudl y^ue to gne up bis commission, 
he would appear to jou the same maji as befoic It is 
plain, thciciorc, tint what in that ease he had lost, 
namely, liis piolessioii, was a thing invisible. It is 
one of those ideas of ike understanding which I before 
mentioned to }8u, as different fiom a sensible idea. 

C I comprehend it npw. 

Bivlogub 3. — CanHie\[fi9 ha Courtiers, or, Flattery 
r^roved. 

Canute. Is it true, my fi lends, as you have often 
told mc,^that 1 am th& greatest of mouarebs^ 

• Offa It IS true, my liege yob are the most powcyr« 
ful of all kings. , 

Oswald We are all slaves . we kjss the dust of 
your feet. 

Of a. Not only ve, but even tbe elements, are your 
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'fifeves. The l^d. oh^s from 'shore to shore ; and 

the se^ obeys you. , 

Can. Does the sea, irith its loud boisterous waves, 
obey me ? Will that terrible element be still at my 
bidding ? * 

Q^a. Yes, the sesl is yours ; it was made to bear your 
ships upon its bospm, and to j^our the treasures of the 
world at your royal feet. It is boisterous to your ene* 
mies, but it knows you to be its sovereign. 

Can, Is hot the tide coming up ? 

Os, Yes, my liege; you may perceive the swell already. 

Can. Bring me a chair then ; set it het c, upon the 
hands. « 

O^a, Where the tide is coming up, my gracious lord ? 

Can, Yes, set it just here. • 

Os. (Aside,),, I wonder what he is going to do ! 

Offa, (Aside.) Surely he is not sosilly asto believe us. 

Can. O mighty, ocean ! thou art my subject; my cour- 
tiers tell mo so ; and it is thy duty to obey me. Thus, 
then, I stretch my sceptre over thee, and command 
thee to retire. Boll back thy 'swelling waves, nor let 
them presume to wet the feet of me, thy reyal master. 

Os. (Aside.) I beliwve the, sea will pay very little 
*regard to his royal commands.' 

Offa. See how fast the tidh-rhies! 

Os. The next wave will come up to the chair. It is 
tolly to stay ; we shall be covered with salt water. 

Can. Well, does the sea obey. my command,^ ? If it 
b^ my subject, it is a 'very rebellious subject. See how 
it swells, and dashes the ang^y foam and salt spray over 
tny sacred pei^on ! Vile sycophants ! did you think I 
was the dupe of your base lies ? that I believed your ab- 
ject datteries? KaoWf there is but one Being whom the 
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eea will obej. He isSovereignof hMvea and eartb,Ei^ 
of kings, and Lord of lords. It is only He wbo can say 
to the ocean, Thus far shalt thou go, biA no farther, 
and here shall thy proud wayes be stayed.'* A king is 
but a mpn ; and a Aan is bnt a worm. Shall a worm as- 
sume the power of the great God, and think the elements 
will obey him ? May kin^s learn to be humble from my 
example, ^nd courtiers learn truth from your disgrace 1 


Dialogcb 4. — The Art of Distinguis/iinff,. 

* Charlos and his Father. 

Father. Omc hither, Charles ; what is that yon see 
grazing in the meadow before you 4 
Charles. It is a horse. • 

• F. Whose horse is it ? 

C, I do not know ; I nfiver saw it before. 

F. How do you know it is horse, if you never saw 
it before ’ 

C. Because it is like other horses. 

F. Are all horses alike, then ? 

C. Yes. 

F. If they are alike, how do you know one horse from 
another ? , • ’ 

C. They are not quite alike. 

jP. But they are so nSuch alike, that you can easily 
distinguish a horse from & goat ? , 

C. Y'es, indeed. 

F. Or/rom a cabbage? 

* C. A horse from a cabbage ? *Ye8, surely I can. 

F. Very well ; then le|^s see if you can tell hOW a 
horse differs from a callage. • 

C. '\'’ery easily ; a horse is ali^. 

F, True ; and how is everything called that is alive ? 
• Q 2 
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^ C. I believe all thi^s Aat are alive arecalled animals. 

F. Right ; but can you tell me in vrhat a horse and 
a cabbage at'e alike ? 

. C. Nothing, I believe. , 

F. Yes, there is one thihg in trhich the slenderest 
moss that grows upon the wall is like the greatest man, 
or the best of cre&ted beings., 

C. Beeausa God made them. , 

F. Yes j, and how do you call things that are made ? 
C. Creatures. 

____ ® < 

^ DrALooBE 5. — The Art of Distinguishing, ^fcontinued.) 

’ F. A horse, thcn^is a creature ; but a living creature ; 
that is to say, an animal. 

C. And a cabbage is a dead creature; that is the 
difference. • * 

F. Not so, neither ; nothing is dead that has never 
been alive. •- 

C. What must I call it then, if it is neither dead nor 
alive ) 

F. A lifeless or inanimate erdhture ; there is the ani- 
mate and the iuaniniatepreation. Plants^ stones^ metals^ 
are of the latter class ; fiorsesr belong to tlie former. 

C. But the gardener told n&e some of my cabbages 
were dead, and some'*were aliv^ ? 

Very true. Plants hav^a vegetative life, a princi- 
ple of growth and decay; this is common to them with 
all organized bodies ; but they have not sen/sation, at 
least we cannot discover that they have : they have ndc 
life, therefore, in the* sense in which animals enjoy it. 
iny saci calledtan anirahl, then ? 

was the flu^ ^ salnfbn^is an animal, and so is a spar- 
ject flatteric^m you distinguish a horse from these ? 
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C. A salmon lires in the imtAef-and swims; a spiltt* 
row flies, and lires in the air. 

F. 1* think a salmon could not walk upon the ground, 
even if it could lire out of the water. 

C. 1^0, indeed ;*it has Ao legs. 

F. And a bird would not gallop* like a horse. 

C. No; it would hop ^way upon its two slender legs* 

F. llq^r many legs has a horse ? 

C. Four. 

F. And a camel ? 

C. Four still. * 

F. Do jifm know any animals that lire upon the 
earth, that hare not four legs. 

C. I think not ; they hare ali four legs, except worms, 
nnd insects, and such things. 


Dialogue 6. — The Art of Btst'mgvhhtnij, fconf timed.) 

F. You know, 1 suppose, what an animal is called 
that has four legs ? 

C. A quadn^ed. • 

F. A horse then is a quadrjaped ; by this wc distin* 
guish him from bir^s, iwhe3,*aitd insects. 

C. And from men. * ’ ^ 

F. True ; but, if yoi:^a& been tSfkmg about birds, you 
would not hare found itf so easy to distinguish them. 

C. How so ? A man is not at all like a bird. 

F. Ypt an ancient* philosopher, whose name was 
"Plato, could find no way to distinguish them, but by 
calling man a two-leg^ animal without feathers. 

C. I think he wastry siljy : they are not at all 
alike, though they both har^two legs. ^ ‘ 

F. Another ancient philosopher, c^ed Diogenes, was 
Q 3 
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of "joar opinioa. Nis atripped a cock of its feathers, 
and tamed it into the school irheio Plato was teaching, 
and said, Here is Plato’s man for you. 

C, 1 wish I had been there, I should have langhed 
very much. 

F. Probably. Before we laugh at others, however, 
let us see what we can do onrpelves. Wc have not yet 
found anything which will distinguish a hors^ from an 
elephant, or from a Norway rat. 

C. Oh, that is easy enough. An elephant is very large, 
and a rat is very small; a horse is ueilher lafge nor small. 

F. Before we go any farther, look whfit is settled 
cn the skirt of youncoat. 

C. It is a butterfly.* What a prodigiously large 
one ! 1 never saw such a one before. 

F. Is it larger than a rat, i.bink you '( 

r. No, that it is not. 

F. Yet you called the butterfly large, and you called 
the rat small. 

C. It 18 very large for a butterfly. 

I 

Bialooub 7. — The Art of Distin^uUhmg, '(continued.) 

F. You sec, therefore, that large and small are re~ 
laiive terms. 

C, I do not well understand 1;hat phrase. 

F. It means that they have hopreciseanddeterminate 
signification in themselves, but are applied differently, 
according to the other ideas which you join wUh them, 
and the different positions in which you view them. 

This butterfly, therefore, large, compared with 
those of its own kind ; ^nd sma^l, compared with many 
other kinds of animals^ 

Besides, there is no circumstance which varies more 
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thnn the size of individnah. If yAtlwafe to give «u idea 
of a horse from its size, you voold certdnly say it wW 
much Digger than a dog ; yet, if you tak^the smallest 
Shetland horse, and the laigest Irish greyhound, you 
vill find them very much dpon a par. Size, therefore, 
is not a circumstance by which you can accurately dis* 
tinguish one animal froip another ; flor yet is colour. 

C. Nof there are black horses, and bay, white, and 
pied. 

F. But you have not seen that variety of colours in 
a hare for instance.* 

C. No ; k hare is always brown. ^ 

F. Yet, if you were to depend* upon that circuu* 
stance, you would not conve/ the idea of a hare to a 
fhountaineer, or au inhabitant of Siberia ; for he sees 
them white as snow. We must thei^forc find out 
some eircumstauces that do pot change like size and 
colour, and I may add shape, though they are not so 
striking. 

Dialogue S.-^The Art of Distingvishing, {'continued,) 

F. Look’at the feet of quadm^eds; are they all alike? 

C. No ; some have lomg .taper claws, and some hare 
thick clumsy feet withou^ claws. ^ 

F. The thick feet arc' horny, are they not ? 

0. Yes ; I recollect t^eyi are called hoofil. 

F. And the feet that are not covered with horn, and, 
are divided into claWh, are called digitated, from a 
l^atin word digitns, a finger ; because they are parted 
like fingers. Here, tlj^, we have one grand division 
of quadrupeds into hoofed and digitated. Of which 
division is the horse ? 

He is hoofed. 
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F. Thete are a gi^&t ihany different kinds of horses ; 
did yon ever know any one that was not hoofed ? 

C. No, never. 

F. Bo you think we ran any hazard of a stranger 
telling us, Sir, horses are hoofed indeed in your country ; 
but in mine, which is in a different climate, and where 
we feed them differently, thej^ have claws ? 

C. No, I dare say not. , 

F, Then yre have got something to our purpose ; a 
circumstance easily marked, which always belongs to 
the animal, under every variation of situ^ion or treat- 
ment. But a goat is hoofed, and so is if sheep ; we 
must distinguish still farther. You have often stood 
by, I suppose, while thb smith was shoeing a horse.' 
What kind of a hoof has he > 

C. It is round, and all in dne piece. 

F. And is that of a goat so ? 

C. No, it is divided. 

F, A horse, then, is not only hoofed, but whole- 
hoofed. Now, how many animals do you think there 
are in the world that are whole-hoofed^ ? 

C. Indeed I do not know. 

F. There are, among all animals that we are ac- 
quainted with, either in this country or in any other, 
only the horse, the ass, and' the zebra, which is a 
spqcies of wild .ass. Now,,tfierefore, you see we have 
hearly accomplished our purpose ; we have only to 
distinguish him from the ass. * « 

C. That is easily done, 1 believe ; I should be sorry 
if anybody could mistake my^^tle horse for an ass. 

F. It is not so easy,#however, as you imagine : the 
eye readily distinguishes* them by the air and general 
appearance ; but naturalists have been rather puzzled 
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to fix upon any specific differoncn which may serve the 
purpose of a definition. Some have therefore fixed 
upon Uie ears, others on tho mane and*tail. What 
kind of ears has an ass ? 

C. Oh, very lon^ ears !< 

F. And the horse ? 

C. The horse has small ears, nicely turned, and npi 
right. , 

F. And the mane; is there no difference^ there? 

C. The horse has a fine long flon mg mane ; the ass 
has hardly any. • 

F. And the tad ; is it not fuller of hair in the horse 
than in the ass? 

C. Yes, the ass has only a few long hairs at the end 
of the tad ; but the horse has a long busby tod when 
it is not cut. 

Divi.o<.cc9. — The Arl of D^tinyui^iJnff, (continued.) 

F. Now, then, obsenc a hat particulars we have got, 
A horse is an animal of the quadruped kind, whole- 
hoofed, with short cut'ears, a flowing mane, aud a tail 
covered in ‘every part with h^irs. Now, is there any 
other animal, thinly yo\}, in *tUb i^orld, that answers 
these particulars ? * « 

C. 1 do not know ; ^hil does ifijl tell us a great deal 
about him. 

F. And yet it tells us enough to distinguish him 
from allythe different kibes of the creation, with whip^ 
^e are acquainted in this part df the earth. Do you 
know now what we have been npiking ? 

C. What? 

F. A definition. It is thS business of a definition 
to distinguish precisely the thing spoken of from any 
othAr thing, and to do it in as few terms as possible. 
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Its object is to s^amte the subject of defiaition, 
first, fisom those with which it has only a general re* 
semblance ; ^hen from those which agree with, it in a 
greater variety of particulars ; and so on, till, by con- 
stantly throwing out all which hai^ not the (qualities 
we have taken notice of, we come at length to the 
individual or the apecics we wish to ascertain. 

It is a kind .of chase, and resembles the ipanner of 
hunting in some countries, where they first inclose a 
large circle with their dogs, nets, and horses ; and then, 
by degrees, draw their toils clo'»ei and closer, driving 
their game before them, till it is at length brought 
ipto so narrow a compass, that the sportsmen have 
nothing to do but to knock down their prey. 

C. Just as we have been hunting this horse, till at 
last wc held him fast by his oars and tail. 

DiALOOire 10. — The Art of Distinguishinff, (concluded.) 

F. 1 should observe to you that, in the definition 
naturalists give a horse, it is generally mentioned that 
he has six cutting teeth in each jaw; because this 
circumstance of the teeth has been found u very con- 
venient one for charaCvcriziiig large classes ; but, as it 
is not absolutely necessary here, I have omitted it : a 
definition being the*uiore peffedt the fewer particulars 
you make use of, provided joa can say with certainty 
from these particulars, the object so characterized 
must be this, and no other whatever. 

C. But papa, if I Had nbver seen a horse, I should 
not know what kind qf animal it was by this definition. 

F. Let us hear, thep, how*^ou would give me an 
idea of a horse. 
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C. I would 8»y it is a fine ku^ iminoing creature, 
with slender legs> and an arched neck, and a sleek 
smooth* skiUj and a tail that sweeps tj^c ground , and 
that he snorts and neighs .very loud, and tosses his 
head, a^d runs as liriftly as the wind. 

F, You have said very well : but it is a description, 
not a definition. 

C. Wh^t 13 the difference ’ 

F. A description is intended to give you ji lively pico 
ture of an object, as if you saw it , and it ought to be 
very full. A definition gives no picture to those who 
have not seoii it ; it rather tells you what itaCsubject is 
not, than what it is, by gning you such clear specifie* 
marks, that it shall not be possible to confound it with 
anything else , and hence it is of the greatest use in 
thiowing things into clasws. Wo haver a great many 
beautiful descriptions from ancient authors, so loosely 
worded that wc cannot certainly telUwhat animals are 
meant by them . whereas, if they had given us defmi* 
tions, three lines would have ascertained their meaning. 

C. 1 like a desciiptidu best, papa. 

F. Perhaps so, I believe I, should have done the 
same at your age. ]lem^mber, howjever, that nothing 
IS more useful than to Ibarn to form ideas with preai* 
Sion, and to express thdhiVith adCuracy. I have jiot 
given you a definition ti^t^ach you what a horse' is, 
but to teach you to think. 


Dialogue 11.— OH Man. 

Charles. You gave me the definition of a horse 
some time ago— Pray, sir, how i|p a man defined ? 

Father. That is worth mquirfngv Let uaconjnder then. 
He must either stand by himself, or be ranl^ed among 
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the quadrupeds ; for<1:here are no ether two-legged ani- 
mals hut birds, which he certainly does not resemble. 

C. But how qjiU he be made a quadruped ? 

F. By setting him to crawl on the ground, in which 
case he will as much resemble a bhboon, as a baboon 
set on his hind legs docs a man. In reality, there is 
little difference between the arms of a man and the 
fore legs of a, quadruped ; and in all other circum- 
stances of ^ internal and external structure, they are 
evidently formed upon the same model. 

C. I suppose then wc must call him a digitated 
quadruped, that generally goes upon its Ivnd legs. 

« F. A naturalist <^ould not reckon him otherwise ; 
and accordingly, a very learned man, called Linnaeus, 
has placed him in the same division with apes, macocos, 
and bats. 

C. Apes, macocos, and bats ! 

F. Yes ; they have all four cutting teeth in the 
upper jaw, and teats on the breast. How do you like 
your relations ? 

C. Not at all, ^ 

' F. Then we will get yid of them, by applying to the 
other part of human® naturq^ tli^ mind. Man is an 
animal possessed of reason, alid the only one. This 
therefore is cnough‘'% definS ltfm. 

C, I have often heard ^th^t man is a rational crea- 
ture, and I have a notion what that means ; but I 
should like to have an exact definition of reason. 

' F. Beason is the faculty by which we compare idetis 
and draw conclusions. A man walking in the woods 
of an unknown counti^^y finds a bow, He compares it in 
^^diis mind with other bow^, and forms the conclusion that 
it must have been inade by mau, and that therefore the 
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country is probnbly inhabited. ^ He disooveri s hut ; 
sees in it half-burnt wood, and finds that the ashes are 
not qiptc cold. He concludes therefore ssith eertBiatj'> 
not only that there are inhabitants, but that they can- 
not be far distant} No other animal could do this. 

C. ^nt would not a dog, that had been used to live 
with men, run into such a but, and expect to find 
people m it ? * ^ 

F. Hq probably would — and this, I acknowledge, is 
icry like reason; for, he may be supposed to compare 
in his mimi Ahe hut he has lived in with that which he 
sees, and to^ncludc that, as there were men in the first, 
there are in the last. But how littlq a way does this cary^ 
him ! He finds no men there,.and he is unable by any 
inarks to form a judgment how long they have been ab- 
sent, or what sort of people they w ere ; atill less does be 
form any plan of conduct in consequenceof hisdiscovery. 

C. Then is not the ditference ogly, that man has 
much reason, and brutes little ? 

F. If we adhere to the mere words of the definition 
of reason, 1 believe this must be admitted ; but, in the 
exercise of*it, fhe superiority of the human faculties is 
so great, that man is in^many points absolutely distin- 
guished from brutes. * In the first place, he has ^at 
use of speech which ntsaAimal Los attained. 

C. Cannot many animals make themselves under- 
stood by one another by tfieir cries? 

F. They can make Jcuown a few of their comnu^ 
wants and desires; but they cannot discourse, or coftt- 
municate ideas stored up in the memory. It is thia fa- 
culty which makes mahlin improvable being; the wis- 
dom and experience acquired ^ one Individual hisng 
thus transmitted to others, and so on in’* an endless 
•iv. a 
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series of progression. ^ Tliere is no reason to suppose 
that the dogs of the present day have taught each other 
to knoer more than those which lived a thousand years 
ago ; but the men of this^ age are much better ac> 
quaintcd with numberless ants and sciences than their 
remote ancestors ; since, by the use of speech and of 
writing, (which is opeech addressed to the eye,) every 
age adds its own discoveries to all former ones. This 
knowledge of the past likewise gives man a^reat in- 
sight into the future. Shakspeare excellently defines 
man, by saying that he is a creature “ made with large 
discourse, looking before and after.” f, « 

‘ , C. Animals must sjirely know sometbiugof thefuture, 
when they lay up a store of provisions for the winter? 

F, No, — it is pretty certain that this is not the case ; 
for they will dc it as much in /'he first year of their lives 
as in any other. Young bees turned out of their hive, as 
soon as they have .swarmed and got a habitation, begin 
laying up honey, though they cannot possibly foresee 
the use they shall have for it. There are a vast number 
of actions of this kind in animalu, which arc directed to 
a useful end, but an end of which the' animal knows ' 
nothing. And this issv^at wf call instinct, which we 
properly distinguish from reason. Man has less of it 
than almost any othtif animrfi, because he wants it less. 
Another point of essential difference is, that man is the 
only animal that makes use of instruments in any of hi^ 
actions. He is a tool-making and machine-making ani- 
n^je^By means of this faculty alone he is everywhere* 
loVd of the creation, and has equally triumphed over the 
subtlety of the cunning, the swiftness of the fleet, and 
the force of the strong. He is the only animal that has 
found out Che use of fire, a most important acquisition. 
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C. I have read of tome large apes that will come and 
sit autund a fire in the woods whea men have left it, hat 
have aot the sense to keep it in by throwing on stieks. 

F. Still less then could ^ey light a fire. In conse* 
qnencc^of this discovery, man cooks his food, which no 
other animal does. He alone fences against the cold 
by clothing as well as fire. He alone cultivates the 
earth, aqd keeps living animals for future uses. 

C. But have not there been wild men bred in the 
woods that could do none of these things ? 

F. Some instances of this kind are recorded, and they 
arc not to be wondered at ; for, man was meant to be 
a gregarious animal, or one living in society, in whiph 
alone his faculties have full •scope, and especially his 
f ower of improving by the use of speech. These poor 
solitary creatures, brought up with tho brutes, were in 
a state entirely unnatural to them. A solitary bee, 
ant, or beaver, would have none of thp skill and sagacity 
of those animals in their proper social condition. Society 
sharpens all faculties, and gives ideas and views which 
never could have beeit entertained by an individual. 

C. But some men that live in society seem to be little 
above the brutes, gt lepst wbdh compared with other 
men. What is a Hottefitot in comparison with one o^us? 

F, The difference hidbed is great ; but we agree in 
the most essential characters of man, and perhaps the 
advantage is not all on our side. The Hottentot calti> 
vates tbp earth and rears cattle. He not only herds with 
*his fellows, but he has instituted some sort of govern* ‘ 
ment for the protection of the wjsak against the strong j 
he has a notion of rigbC and wr^ng, and if sensible of 
necessity of controlling preSbnti appetites and passions 
for the sake of a future good. He has ther^ore morals, 
s 2 
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He is possessed of w^spoRS, tools, clothiag, and furni- 
ture, of< bis ovn making. In agility of body, and the 
knowledge of various circumstances relative to tbe na- 
ture of animals, he surpasses us. His inferiority lies 
in those things in which many of the lowest class 
among us are almost’equally inferior to the instructed . 

C< But Hottentots have no notion of a Ood, or of a 
Aiture state. 

F. I am not certain how far that is fact : but, alas ! 
how many among us have no knowledge at all on these 
subjects, or only some vague notioifs, full of absurdity 
and superstition ! People far advanced in civilisation 
have entertained thei grossest errors on these subjects, 
which are only to be corrected by the serious applica- 
tion of reason, or by a direct revelation from heaven. 

C. You said man was an improvable creature : but 
have not many nations been a long time in a savage 
state without improvement ? 

F. Man is always capable of improvement ; but he 
may exist a long time in society, without actually im- 
proving beyond a certain point. There is little improve- 
ment among nations who have not the art of writing ; 
for, tradition is not capUble of preserving very accurate 
or extensive knowledge ; and many arts and sciences, 
after fiourishing greatly, have be^n entirely lost in coun- 
tries which have been overrup By barbarous and illiterate 
nations. Then there is a principle which I might have 
mentioned, as one of those that distinguish man from 
^litotes; but it as muett distinguishes some men from 
others. This is curiovty, or |he love of knowledge for 
^ its own sake. Most 8a\age8 have little or nothing of 
Hhis j but, without it, we khould want one of the chief 
inducements to exert our faculties. It is curiosity that 
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impels us to search into the properties of every part of 
natuse, to try all sorts of experiments, to visit' distant 
regions, and even to examine the appearances and 
motions of the heavenly bodies. Every fact thus dis« 
covered leads to other facts ; and there is no limit to he 
set to this progress. The time may come, when what 
we now know may see^ as much ignorance to future 
ages as (he knowledge of early times does to us. 

C. What nations know the most at present ? 

F. The Europeans have long been distinguished for 
superior ardhur afttr knowledge; and they possess be- 
yond all comparison the greatest share of n, wherebjr 
they have been enabled to command the rest of the 
world. The countries, in which the arts and sciencea 
most flourish at present, are the northern and middle 
parts of Europe, and alfo North Amcfica, which, you 
know, is inhabited by desceqdants of Europeans. In 
these countries man may be said to4>e most man ; and 
they may apply to themselves the poet^s boast 
“ Man is the nobler ;prowth these realms supply. 

And souls ^re t^ei&d in our northern akj.” 


Chaptm VJ.— P^IOMISCUOUS PIECES. 
v-7— 

Lesson 1. — On mritmff m good hand. 

1. The necessity of*ivriting a good hand is enforoed 
*by a father, in a letter to Ms* son, in the foBowiaf 

strong tersM ^ , . 

2. A ME for Mnety pounds fterling was brought me 
the other day, said to be diliwn upon me^by yon. ' I 
senq^ed paying it sd hrst, not oji account of sam» 

• a 3 
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but because you had 80111*016 no letter of advice, which 
is always done in those transactions ; and still more^ 
because I did* not perceive that you had signed k. 

8 . .The person who presented it desired me to look 
again, and that I should dkcover your name, at the 
bottom; accordingly I looked again, and, with the 
help of my magnifying glass, did perceive, that what 
1 bad at first taken for somebody's mark, was, in truth 
your name, .written in the worst tmd smallest hand I 
ever saw in my life. 

4 . All gentlemen, and all men of business, write their 
names alw^s in the same way, that their signature may 
bo so well known a« not to be easily counterfeited : 
and they generally sign'in rather a larger character 
than their common hand ; whereas your name was in 
a less and worse character than your common writing. 

5 . This suggested to me the various accidents which 

may very probably happen to yon, while you write ill. 
For instance, if you were to write in such a character 
to the secretary’s office, your letter would immediately 
be sent to the decipherer, as containing matters of the 
utmost secrecy, not fit ^o be trusted to the common 
character. , * 

6 . I do not desire that you should write a laboured 

or stiff character : a man of buAness must write quick 
and well, and that depends .sifigly upon use. I would 
therefore advise you to get some very good master, and 
apply to writing for a month only, which will bs suffi* 
cicAt; for, 1 assure -yob, the writing of a genteel plain* 
hand of business is of much oqore importance than you 
think. . , 

7 % You will say, it ma/be, that when you write so 
very ill, it is because yon are in a hurry : to which I 
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answer^ Why are you in a a man of sOnse may 

be in haste, but can never be in a hnrry *, beea\t«e bo 
knows •that whatever he does in a hnAry he mtut 
necessarily ^do vei^ ill. He may be in haste to despatch 
an affaiTf but he will takb care not to let that haste 
hinder his doing it well. 

8. Little minds are |n a hurry,* when the object 
proves it commonly does) too big for them ; they 
run, they puzzle, confound, and perplex themselves; 
they want to do everything at once, and never dp it at 
all. But a than of* sense takes the time necessary for 
doing the tiling he is about well; and his haste tp 
despatch business only appears b^fthe continuity of Ids 
application to it : he pursues it with a cool steadineM, 
and finishes it before he begins any other. 

9. I own your time is Inuch taken u^, and you have 
a great many different things tp do ; but remember that 
you had much bettor do half of them well, and leave 
the others undone, than do them all indifferently. 

10. Moreover, the few seconds that arc saved in the 
course of the d|y, by writing ill instead of well, do not 
amount to &u object of time 1^ tatf means equivalent 
to the disgrace or ridicule pf writieg an ugly scrawl. 
Consider, that, if your vcr;|^ bad writing could furnish me 
with matter of ridicule, % will do so much more to others, 
who do not view you in that partial light that I do. 

Lxsson — Obseroatidiu on the right method Read/> 

• ing, in order to obtain general and weefvd krumUdg^ * 

1. There is no obligi^ipn imposed on any one to ae»‘ 

, quire a knowledge of everything : the short extent of 
human life, and the limitation df our naturiil abUitiesj, 
render such an attempt vnn, because impossible* 
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2. Yet nevertheiiMl, irwy ratioaal being is under 
some obligation to improve his understanding } •irhich 
will otfaerwile remain a barren desert, or be averrun 
with weeds and brambles. < 

8. The common duties ot society, which we owe as 
social beings, oblige all persons whatever to exert their 
reasoning powers bn a multitude of occasions. 

4. Every hour of our life calls for some regnlar exer> 

cise of oar<judgment, concerning persons and actions, 
times and things ; as, without a prudent determination 
in the affairs we are engaged lu, we shall be plunged 
into perpetual sorrow. ^ 

5. There is no peison in life, from the lowest order 
to those placed in the nfost exalted rank, but has much 
leisure and many opportunities to cultivate his reason, 
and to enrich fiis mind with variety of knowledge ; in 
order to acquire this, he has nothing more to do than 
to learn the art of reading. 

6. For, it is by reading that we accumulate our 
personal stock of knowledge ; the knowledge of other 
men, whose attainments have been perpetuated and 
dispersed in writinfs. 

7. And all that rou have to do, to gain profit and ad- 
vantage from reading, is to read withgreatattentionand 
deliberation ; understand as yd'u go along, and endea- 
vour to improve the truths you read, by remembrance. 

8. Without attention in reading, it is impossible to 

imember ; without remefiibering, it is time and 

lanour lost to or learn. 

Bishop Sanderson, having acquired a fund 
knowledge^ was once ask^ how he attained , 
it ; the inquirer sapling he must have read a great 
number of books. 
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10. The bishop anssrered, thatfbe hi^ lead but verjr 
few; but that those authors he had read wefe wdil 
chotcn^ that he had made them his study, and had 
never let a single sentence pass without making faiiU'* 
self master of the author’8*meaning. 

11. “ There arc some people,” says Dr. Watts, “ who 

never arrive at any deep^ solid, nr vAuable knowledge, 
in any sqience or business of life, because they are per- 
petually fluttering over the surface of things, in end- 
less search of variety ; ever inquiring after something 
that IS new,*withoilt taking auy pains to lay op and 
preserve th^ideas they have gained.” ^ 

13. Their minds may be compared to a looking- 
glass, nhich receives a variety *of impressions, without 
retaining any. 

_s 

Lesson 3. — Of Resolution. 

1. Resolution is a grand requisite for the perform- 
ance of all our duties. It is a virtue we should all 
possess, even those who command and those who obey. 

2. There is a|;reat difference iu the manner of obey- 

ing and performing every duty. A boy who has re- 
solution will rise as soomas it ’is\itq^ to do so, whether 
he be sleepy or not. * * 

3. He will apply dili|bntly to his lessons during the 

hours of study, and not Indulge a wish to go to play. 
Whether hot or cold, thinty or hungry, he will bear 
these inqpnveniences and not waste his breath 

ih useless complaints. ^ 

4h Should he be require^ to yield his seat to a younger 
^ scholar, because his place may he most convenient, he 
does it without a murmur, sSthoi^h he would have 
preferred staying where he was. 
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5. When the hour foriied arrives, he is perhaps not 
inclined to sleep ; but he retires to rest cheerfully, be< 
cause that is* the hour appointed by his master^ 

6. Thus, with resolution, does a boy perform the 
duties of youth ; and, as this disposition strengthens 
every day by exertion, he will in a similar manner be 
enabled to fulfil the enlarged ^uties of manhood. 

7. But, on the contrary, a boy without re^lution is 
sleepy vhcu it is time to rise, turns round, and indulges 
another slumber. At last he is forced to rise. He goes 
down yawning : he receives a Tcp*\)of frofb his master, 
which docs not correct him; he scarcely }rcars it. 

• 8. Seated at his leasons for a while, he is asleep ; when 
he is roused, his thoughts turn to play : unaccustomed 
to restrain them, he cannot check their wandering. 
Thus unimprofed do his houfs for study pass. 

9. Night being come, ,he thinks it very hard to go to 
bed without being sleepy. Murmuring, he retires to 
his chamber; then devises some method of keeping 
awake for an hour or two, by contriving some play 
with the boys in the same rooiA. 

10. His days thus unheeded dy, and leave no remem- 
brance of one houi; well improxred^— This disposition is 
confirmed by habit; therefore, 'in the same listless and 
useless manner will he probably pass his life. 

L- 

s 

Lgssok 4. — The Boy without a Geniue. 

1. Mr. Wiseman, the schodmaster, received a new 
schol ggggg jth the following letter : — ' 

St. 'l^rhis will be delivere^to yon by my son Samuel, 
whom I beg leave to commit to your care ; hoping theft ^ 
by ymt weU-known sKilf and attention, you will be able 
to mkt something of him ; which, 1 am sorry to say, 
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none of his masters has hitherto) done. He is now 
eleven^ and >et can do nothing but read his moilhCHN 
tongue^ and that but indifferently. ‘ • 

3. " Wc sent him at scr^n to a grammar>Bchool in 
our neighbourhood; but bis master soon found that his 
genius was not turned to learniug’languages. He was 
then put to writing, but he set about it so awkwardly 
that he made nothing o^it. He was tried at accounts, 
but it appeared that he had no genius for that. Hj) 
could do nothing in geography for want of memory. 

4. “ In sltort, if he has any genius at all, it does not 
yet show itsglf. But I trust to your experience in cases 
of this nature, to discover what h^is fit for, and to ip* 
struct him accordingly. I be^ to be favoured shortly 
With your opinion about him.*’ 

5. When Mr. Wisemauhnd*read this letter, he shook 
his head, and said to his assistant, “ A pretty subject 
they have sent us here ! a lad tliat hag a great genius for 
nothing at all. But perhaps my friend Mr. Acres ex« 
pects that a boy should show a genius for a thing before 
he knows anything about it — no uncommon error 1 Let 
us sec, however* what the yodth looks like. 1 suppose 
he is a human creature, yt least/’ 

6. Master Samuel Acres was now called in. He caipe 
hanging down his head,* as if he were going to be 
fiogged. “ Come hither,V said Mr. Wiseman ; stand 
by me, and do not be afraid : nobody will hurt you, 
How old are you ?” '•Eleven last May, sir.” 

• 7 . " A well-growu boy of your age, indeed. Youloyd** 
play, I dare say.” “Yes, sir,” “ What, are yOu a good, 
at marbles?” “ Pfttly go<]^, sir.” “^Aud can 
a top, and drive a hopp, 1 snppoie?” “ Yes, $ir." > 

8. “ Can you write, Samuel?” “1 learded e.Httle, 
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^r, but I left it off And why so ?’’ " Be- 

cause 1 could not make the letters.” " No ! why, how 
do yon think other boys do ? have they more fingers 
than you?” “ No, sir.” ” Are you not able to hold a 
pen as well as a marble ?” .Samuel was silent. 

9, Let me look 'at your hand.” Samuel held out 
both his pawslike,a dancing bear. I see nothing here 
to hinder you from writing as well as any boy in the 
schooU You can read, I suppose.” “ Yea, sir.” “ Tell 
me, then, what is written over th^ school-room door.” 
Samuel with some hesitation read. Whatever man has 

OONB, MAN MAY DO. 

4 

C O — ..I 

Le890N 6. — The Boy without a Genius, (continued.) 

1. “ Pray how did you leprn to read? Was it not 
with taking pains?” “ Yes, sir.” “ Well, taking more 
pains will enable^ you to read better. Do you know 
anything of the Latin grammar Y) “ No, sir.” 

2. “ Have you never learned it r” “ I tried, sir, but 

X could not get it by heart.” “.Why, you can say some 
things by heart. 1 dare tny you can tell roe the names 
of the days of the weA in their order.” “ Yes, sir, I 
know them.” “ And the months in the year perhaps ?” 
“Yes, sir.” , 

8. “ And you could probably repeat the names of 
yo\ir brothers and sisters, and all your father’s servants, 
and half the people in the villi^ besides ?” “ 1 believe 
I OQuU, sir.” “ WeK, and is the grammar more di£B- 
Cttlt to remembmr than these ?” Samuel was silent. 

4. ** Have jott learned anything of accounts f” 
went into AdditioUr but 1 did not go on ^ith ifiT 
“ Why mV* “ I 'oottl^ not do it, sw ” 
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6. " How many marbles can you buy for a penny P 

Twtjllve new ones, sir.” “ And bow many for« 

penny “ Six, sir.” “ And how many for jtwo penoe P 
“Twenty-four.” , 

G. “ If you werd to have a penny a day, what would 
that make in a week ?” “ Seven pence.” “ But, if 
you paid two pence out of that, what would you have 
left Samuel studied a while, and then said, “ Hve 
pence.” “ Right. Why here yon have beei| practising 
the four great rules of arithmetic. Addition, Subtrae* 
tion, Multiphcationf and Division. Learning accounts 
is no more ^han this. 

7. ^*Well, Samuel, I see what you are fit for. Ishalf 
set you about nothing but what you are able to do$ 
but, obsene, you must do it. We have no 1 can't hero. 
Now go among your schoolfellows.” * 

8. Samuel went away, glad that his examination was 
over, and with more confidence in bia powers than ho 
had felt before. 

9. The next day he began business. A boy less than 
himself was called out to set him a copy of letters, and 
another was appointed to hear him grammar. He read 
a few sentences in JSngjish, that he could perfectly 
understand, to the master himself. Thus, by going on 
steadily and slowly, he mdde a sensible progress. 

LsssoM 6 . — The Boy vtiihout a Qenmgt (condnded^ . 

^ * 

• 1. Samuel had already joined his letters, got all Hw 
declensions perfectly, and half the mnltiplieatiott tiddejl 
yhen Mr. Wiseman tfioaghJb it Hmo tf^ aasnw liis’ 
father’s letter; whidh he did as follows i**- / 

2 , '* I now think ‘it tight tO give yon sOido infoSHdM* 

IT? s 
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tion concerning youn son. You perhaps expected it 
sooner ; but 1 always wish to avoid hasty judgments. 

3. " You ^mentioned in your letter that it bad not 
been discovered which way bis genius pointed. If by 
genius you mean such a decaded beat of mind to any 
one pursuit as will lead to excellence with little or no 
labour or instruction, 1 must say that I have not met 
withsuchaquality in morethad three or four boys in my 
life ; and your son is certainly not among the number. 

4. “But, if you mean only the ability to do some of 
those things which the greater part of mankind can do, 
when properly taught, 1 can affirm that I^find in him 
no peculiar deficiency. And, whether you chAose to 
bring bim up to trade or to some practical profession, 
1 see no reason to doubt that he may in time become 
sufficiently qualified for it. .. 

5. “ It is my favourite maxim, sir, that everything 
most valuable in this hfe may generally be acquired by 
taking pains for it. Your son has already lost much 
time in the fruitless expectation of finding out what he 
woulJ take up of his own accord. 

G. “ Believe me, sir, few boys will tdke up anything 
of their own accord bist a top, or a marble. I will take 
care that, while he is with me, ho loses no more time this 
way, but is employed about S.h,'ngs that are fit for him, 
not doubting that we shall find him fit for them.” 

Y . Though the doctrine of this letter did not perfectly 
agree with Mr. Aores’s notions, yet, being convinced 
that Mr. Wiseman was more likely to make something 
of his son than any of his former preceptors, he con. 
tinned him at his school foi^ shme years, and had the 
sati^action to find him •going on in a steady course of 
gradual im'lprovenient. 
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8. In duo time a profession «raa.c1iosen for him^ srhicli 
seemed to suit his temper and talents^ but for which he 
had nf particular turn, having never thpught at all 
about it. He made a respectable figure in it, and went 
through the world*with ciedit and usefulness, though 
without a genius. 

— • 

Lesson 7.— TVmc Heroism. 

1. Eveiy one has read the stories of Achilles, and Al- 
exander of Macedon, and Charles of Sweden , and every 
one has, I doubt not, admiicd the high courage tirhich 
seemed to set them aboi e all sensations of fear, and 
rendered them capable of the most extraordinary action^* 

2. The woild calls these mega Acroc? but, before we 
give them that noble appellation, let us consider what 
were the motives which animated them to act and suffer 
as they did. 

3. The first was a ferocious* savag^ governed by the 
passions of anger and revenge, in gratifying which, he 
disregarded all impulses of duty and humanity. 

4. The second was intoxicated with the love of|;lopy, 

swollen with absurd pride, and enslaved by dissolute 
pleasures , and in pursu^; of t&ese objects he reckoned 
the blood of millions k9 of no account. ^ 

5. Thethird was unfeelifig, obstinate, and tyrannical ; 
and preferred ruining bis country, and sacrificing all hia 
faithful followers, to the humiliation of giving up tfny 
of his mad projects. Sejf^ you see, was the spring of all 
^heir conduct ; and a selfish man can never be a hero. 

6. I will give you an example of genuine heroism^ 
shown in actions whicK Veuefited mankind : and thia 

‘ shall be a true ttory, vhich is Qisrhsps more than ean 
be said of half that isrecrrded of Achilles aadAlevaftd<r . 

82 
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7. You have probably Jheard something of Mr. How- 
ard, the reformer of prisons, to whom a monument is 
erected in Paul’s church. Ilis whole life almost 
was heroism ; fur he confronted all Sorts of dangers, 
with the sole view of relieving the miseries of his 
fellow creatures. 

8. When he began to examine the state of prisons, 
scarcely any in the country ^^as free from a very fatal 
and infectious distemper, called the gaol fever. Wher- 
ever he heard of it, he made a point of seeing the poor 
sufferers, and often went down into their dungeons, 
when tlie keepers themselves would not accompany him. 

' ^ 9. He travelled spveral times over almost the whole 
of Europe, and even into Asia, in order to gain know- 
ledge of the state of prisons and hospitals, and point out 
means for lesaming the calaipities that prevail in them. 

10. lie even went into countries where the plague 
was, that he might learn the best methods of treating 
that terrible contagious disease; and he voluntarily 
exposed himself to perform a strict quarantine, as one 
suspAsted of having the infection of the plague, only 
that he might be thoroughly acquainted with the me- 
thods used for prevention. 

11. He at length died of a fever, caught in attending 
on the sick on the borders of Crim Tartary, honoured 
and admired by all Europe, gftcr having greatly contri- 
buted to enlighten his own and many other countries 
with respect to some important^ objects of humanity. 

12. Such was Reward the Good; as great a hero in 
preserving mankind as some of the false heroes above 
mentioned were in destroying 'them. 


«• JL 
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Lesson 8. — Poor Richard, hr,^ke Way to Wealth* 

< * 

h *As I was nding out one day for pleasure^, I saw a 

great number of people collected together at an auc- 
tion of merchants# goods^^ where 1 stopped and made 
one of the number. 

2. The hour of sale not being conje^ they were con- 
versing on the badness s»f the times; and one of the 
compan^-^called to a plaiu^ cleai^ old xnan^ with white 
locks, ‘‘ Pray, Father Abraham, what thinlf you of the 
times > Will, not thjsc heavy tuxes quite rum the coun- 
try ? How shall we be c\er able to pay them? What 

would \ou dtivisc us to do*-^” • 

• • 

3. Father Abraham stood up, aud replied, “ If you 

would ha\e mj advice, I viilLgire it jou in short; for, 
‘ A woid to the wise is eupugh,’ as Pour Jlichard says.'' 

1. They joined iu desiring him to speak his mind ; 
and gathenug round him, he ^iroceedcd as fallows ;-»• 
3. “ Friends,” said he, “ the taxes are indeed very 
lieaiy ; and if those laid on by the government wiaa 
the only oues wc had, to pay, we might more %asij[y 
discharge them^ but wc have many others, and much 
more grievous to some of us. .* • 

0. “ We arc taxed tame* as mudh by our idlcnei^s, 
three times as much by <yukpride,and four times asmuoh 
by our folly ; and from tj^ese taxes the comnmsiontrt 
cannot ease or deliver us, allowing any abatemedt. 

7. “ Howeier, let us hearken to good advice, and 
gomethiifg may be done for us : • God helps them that 
help themselves,' as Poor Richard says. 

8. '' It would be thought a hard government that 
* should tax its people one tent}! ^rt of their time to be 

employed iu its service ; but idleness taxeg.many of ds 
s 3 
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much more : and 810 % Ijjr bringing on diseases, abso- 
lutely shortens life. 

9. “ ' Sloth, like rust, consumes faster than labour 
'wears ,* while the key used is always bright,’ as Poor 
Richard says. ‘ But dost tbou lore life ? then do not 
squander time ; for, that is the stuff life is madO of,’ as 
Poor Richard sayg. 

10. ** How much more timi than is necessary do we 
spend in sleep ! forgetting that ' the sleeping fdx catches 
no poultry '/ and that ‘ there will be sleep enough iii 
the grave,’ as Poor Richard savs , 

< ^ Lesson 9. — Poor Richard, or, the Way io Wealth, 
(cgnUnued.) 

1 . "If time be of all things the most precious, wast- 
ing time mustebe (as Poor Richard says) ‘ the greatest 
prodigality,' since, as he elsewhere tells us, ' lost time 
IS never found again ; and what we call time enough 
always proves littie enough.’ 

3. " Let us then up and be doing, and doing to the 
purpose; so by diligence shall., we do more with less 
perplexity. <- 

3. " ‘ Sloth makes aU things difficult, but industry 
nil easy,’ as Poor Richard saysi: and he that riseth late 
must trot all day, and shall tcqrce overtake his business 
at night ; while laziness travjels so slowly that poverty 
sobn overtakes him : and Poor Richard adds, ‘ Drive 
thy business, let not that drive thee ;’ and, 

‘ Early to bed and early to rise, , 

Makes a man healthy, wealthy, and wise.’ 

1. " So what signifies wishing and hoping for better 
times ^ 'VVe may ma]ce .these times better, if we bestir* 
ourselves. ‘ Industry need not wish,’ as Poor Richard 
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says ; oad ' He that lives upoa hope will die fasting. 
T^e are no gains without pain's ; then help hfuads, for 
1 have no lands ; or, if I have, they, are smartly taxed : 
and he that hath a trade hath an estate ; and he that 
hath a calling hath an office of profit and honour/ as 
Poor Richard says : but then thotrade must be worked 
at, and the calling well followed, o^ neither the estate 
nor the office will enable us to pay our taxes. 

G. "If we are industrious we shall never starve ; for, 
' at the'workman’s house hunger looks in, hut dares not 
enter.' Noy will tjic bailiff ot the constable enter, for, 

' Industry pays debts, while despair increaseth them.' 

6. " W^t though you have found no treasure, norhas 
any rich relation left you a legacy^ ‘ Diligence is themo« 
ther of good luck, and God gives all things to industry.’ 

‘ Then plough deep, Trhilc sluggards sleep, 

And you shall have ooru, to sell and to keep.* 

7. “ Work while it is called to-day, for you know 
not how much you may be hindered to-morrow. ' One 
to-day IS worth two to-morrows,’ as Poor Richard says ; 
and farther, ‘ Never, leave that till to-morrow which 
you can ^o t 9 -day.’ 

8. " If you were a servant, {vould yon not be asham- 
ed that a good master 'should catdh you idle ? Are you 
then your own maste^ ?• Re ashamed to catch yourself 
idle, when there is so much to be done, for yourself, 
your family, your country, and your king. * 

9. " It is true there is much to be done, and per- 
, haps fou are weak-banded ; bat stick to it steadily, 

and you will see great effects : for, ‘ Constant dropping 
wears away stones : and by diligence and patience the 
mouse ate in two the and little strokes fell 

great oaks.’ 
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Lesson 10 . — Poor Richard^ or^ the Way to Wealth, 
(continued,) 

1. '^Methinks I hear some of you say^ Must a man 
afford himsell* no leisure ? I will tell thee, my friend, 
what poor Richard says ; ^Employ *^hy time well, if 
thou meanest to gaiip leisure : and, since thou ftrt not 
sure of a minute, t|irow not away an hour/ 

2. Leisure is time for doing something useful : 

this leisure the diligent man will obtain, but tnc lazy 
man never ; ‘for, * A life of leisure and a life of laziness 
are two things/ , 

3. Many, without labour, would live by their wits 
only, but they break for want of stock ; \fhereas in- 
dustry gives comfort, plenty, and respect. ^ Flee from 
pleasures, and they will follow you. The diligent spin- 
ncr has a large ^hift; and, Now I have a sheep and a 
cow, everybody bids me good-morrow/ 

4. '^But with our industry we must likewise be 
steady, settled, anti careful, and oversee our own af- 
fairs with our own eyes, and not trust too much to 
others ; for, as Poor Richard say j, 

* 1 ne>cr saw an ofl-inovtHl tree, 

Nor ^etfbi oft -mov'd, family. 

That throve fc»os\cll as tkoso ^lat ‘settled be/ 

5. And again, ^ Three removes are as bad as a fire.^ 
' Keep thy shop, and thy shop^will keep tliee/ ^ If you 
w ould have your business dofie, go ; if not, send.’ And, 

' He that by the plough would thrive, 

Himself must /either hold or drive.’ * 

G. * The eye of the master will do more work than 
both his hands.’ ^ Wafat of carer docs ns more damage 
than want of knowledge.'' ^ And again, ' Not to oversee 
workmen, is to leave them your purse open.’ 
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7. " Trastiogtoo much to>otherB* care is the ruin of 
many ; for, ‘ in the affhirs of this world, men are saved, 
not by faith, but by the want of it but«* a man’s own 
care is profitable for, ' If you would have a faithful 
servant, and onelthat you like, — serve yourself.’ 

8. A little neglect may breed great mischief: ’For 
want of a nail the shoe was lost ; for want of a shoe 
the horse was lost : anS for want of a horse the rider 
was lost^’ being overtaken and slain by the enemy ; all 
for want of a little care about a horse- shoe nail.^' 

Lesson y . — Poor Richard ^ or^ the Way to Wealthy 
(continued,^ • 

1. So much for industry* my dear friends, andat- 
•tcution to one's own business ; but, to these we must 
add fragahty^ \{ wc wou4d make our industry more cer- 
tainly successful. A man may, if he know not how to 
save as he gets, ‘ keep his nose all his life to the grind- 
btouo. and die not worth a groat at last.' 

2. * A fat kitchen makes a lean will and, 

* Many elates are spent in the getting, 

Sined women for tea forsook spinning knitting, 

And men for punch forsook hi wing and splitting.* 

.3. " If you would be wealthy, think of saving as wdl 
as of getting. The I^idies have not made Spain rich, 
because her outgoings afe^greater than her incomes. 

4. Away then with your expensive follies, and you 
will noj: have much cause to complain of bard times, 

^ heavy taxes, and chargeable families ; for, 

‘ Women and wi^e, gamewand deceit, 

Moke the wealth BmaD,^d the want great.’ 

5. And farther, ^ Whattnmntains one vice, would 
bring up two children.' You may think, perhaps, that 
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a little tea, or a little pavch now and then, diet a little 
more costly, clothes a little fine, and a little entertain- 
ment now and then, can he no great matter ; hut re- 
member, ' many a little makes a mickle •* and farther, 
‘ Beware of little expenses ; ‘a small' leak will sink a 
great ship ; and again, 'Who dainties love, shall beg- 
gars prove j' and moreover, 'Fools make feasts, and 
wise men eat them.’ 

6. " Here you are all got together to this sale of fine- 
ries and nickuacks. You call them goods; but, if you 
do not take care, they will prove evils to some of you. 

7. "You expect they will be sold chcajj; and per- 
haps they may for lesi than they cost ; but, if yon hare 
no occasion for them, they must be dear to you. Bc- 
member what Poor Kichard says, ' Buy what thou hast 
no need of, and'crc long thou shalt sell thy necessaries.’ 

8. " And again, ' At ,a great pennyworth pause 

awhile.’ lie mcat.s, that perhaps the cheapness is ap- 
parent only, and not real ; or the bargain, by straiten- 
ing thee in thy business, may do thee more harm than 
good. ' 

9. " For, iu^nother place, he says, ' Manj have been 
ruined by buying gQod"i)ehnyworths.’ And it is foolish 
to lay out money in a purchase of repentance ; and yet 
this folly is practised every day at auctions, for want 
of qainding the almanack. 

10. " Many, for the sake of finery on the back, have 

f c with a hungry belly, and half-starved their fami- 
'Silks and satins, scarlet and velvets, put out 
the kitchen fire,’ as Poor Bichard says. 

11. " 'These are not the necessaries of life ; they can 
scarcely be called the Conveniences ; and yet, only be- 
cause they 16ok pretty, how many wish to have them !” 
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Lesson 12 . — Poor Richard^ the Way to WeaWt, 

(continued.) 

.1. '' By these and other extravaganciiis the genteel 
are reduced to poverty, an^ forced to borrov of those 
whom tb^ formerly despised, but who, through mdns> 
try anh frugality, have maintained their standing : in 
which case it appears plainly, that*' A ploughman on 
his legs is higher than*a gentleman on his knees,* as 
Poor Bichard says. 

2. " Perhaps they have had a small estate left them, 
vihich they .knew not the getting of : they think- it is 
day, and it will never he night ; that a little to be spent 
out of so iSiuch IS not worth myiding ; but, ' Alwg^ 
taking out of a meal-tub, and never putting in, soon 
jcomes to the bottom,’ f s Poor Bichard says ; and then, 
‘ When the well is dry, they know the worth of water.* 

3. “ But this they might have known before, if they 
had taken his advice. ' If yoil woul^ know the value of 
money, go and try to borrow some ; for, he that goes to 
borrowing, goes to sorrowing,* as Poor Bichard says | 
and indeed so does he that lends to such people, when he 
goes to gct.it e!|;aiu. Poor Dick farther advises and says, 

‘ Fond pnde pf dr^ is stinPa very ciine ; 

Ere fancy you consult,* consult your purse.’ 

4. " And again, ' PijdX is as loud a beggar as want, 
and a great deal more sape^.* When you have gi^t one 
fine thing, you must buy ten more that your appearance 
may be all of a piece ;,but Poor Dick says, ' It is easier 

•to suppress the first desire than to satisfy all that fol» 
low It.* And it is as truly folly for the poor to ape the 
rich, as for the frog to*svfell in order to equal the ox. 

* Yessels large may ventage more. 

Sat httle boats shodd keep near'shorp.’ 
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5. “It is, however, .« folly soon punished; for, as 
Poor Richard says, 'Pride that dines on vanity,, saps 
oil contempt .• pride breakfasted \iith plenty, dine^ with 
poverty, and supped with iqfamy.' 

6. “ And after all, of whatiuse is tUe pride of appear- 
ance, for which so much is risked, so much is suffered ? 
it cannot promote «healtli, nor ease pain ; it makes no 
increase of merit in the person* ; it creates envy, it has- 
tens misfortune. 

7. “ Put what madness it must be to run in debt for 
these superfluities I 'We arc offered, by the terms of 
this sale, six,months’ credit ; and that, perhaps, has in- 
duced some of us to attend it ; because we cannot spare 
the ready money, and hope now to be flue without it. 
But ah ! think what you do when you run in debt 
you give to another, power over your liberty. 

8. “ If you cannot pay at the time, you will be asham- 
ed to see your creditor ; you will be in fear when you 
speak to him; you will make poor, pitiful, sneaking ex- 
cuses, and by degrees come to lose your veracity, and 
sink into base, downright lying; 'for, ‘ The second vice 
is l^ing, the Arst is running in debt,' aS Poor Richard 
says; and again, to the same pu{;pose, 'Lying rides upon 
debts’s back; whereas a freeborn* Enghshman ought not 
to be ashamed nor afraid to efee. or to speak to any man 
living. But poverty often deprives a man of all spirit and 
virtue.’ ' It is hard for an empty bag to stand upright.’ 

9. “ What would you say of that government which 
should forbid you to diess like a gentleman or gentle-, 
woman, on pain of imprisonment or servitude ? Would 
yon not say that you are fred, have a right to dress as 
you please, and that such, an edict would be a breach of 
your privileges, and such a government tyrannical ' 
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10. " And yet you are about*to put yourself under 
tbat tyranny when you run in debt for dress, or the like. 
Your creditor has authority, at his pieasuie, to deprive 
you of your liberty, by confining you in a gaol for life, 
or by selling you*for a servant, if you should not be 
able to pay him." 

Lesson 18. — Poor RiStard, or, the Way to Jfealth, 

. (concluded ) , 

1. "When }ou have got your bargain, youmayper» 
haps think Irttlc of payment , but, as Poor Ilicbard says, 
' Creditors ha\ e better memones than debtors ; credi* 
tors aie a superstitious sect, graat observers of days 
and times.’ • 

. 2. “ The day comes round before you arc aware, and 
the demand is made before you are prepared to satisfy 
It; or, if you bear your debt m mind, the term, which 
at first seemed so long, will as it lessens appear ex* 
tremely short. 

3. “ At picsent perhaps you may think yourselves 
in thriving circumstances , and that you can boar a little 
extravagance without injury ; but 

‘ For age aad wiwt save i^il^you may. 

No morning suit lasts a whole day * • 

4. “ Gain is uncertain •* but ever, while you live, re- 
member thaf expense is ooi^stant and certain ; and / It 
is easier to build two chimneys than to keep one in 
fuel,’ as Poor Bichard says. So ‘ rather go to bed sup* 
^erless &au rise m debt.’ * 

‘ Get what yon um, and whakyou get hold * 

But do it honestly'snd fimlj^— if yon get gold. 

5. This doctrine, my fnendsfis reason and wisdom; 
but, after all, do not depend too much upon your own 

ivf . T 
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industryj frugality, and* prudence, though excellent 
things; for they might all be blasted without the 
blessing of IIcaTen ; and therefore ask that blessing 
hnmbly, and be not uncharitable to those who at 
present seem to want it, but*comforc and help them. 

6. " And now, to conclude, ' Experience keeps a dear 
school, but fools will learn in no other,' as Poor Richard 
says, and scarcely in that ; for, it is true, ‘ AVe may give 
advice, but we cannot give conduct.' 

7. " However, remember this, ‘ They that wilt not 

be counselled, cannot be helped;’ and farther, ‘ If you 
will not hear Reason, she will surely rap your knuckles, ’ 
as Poor Richard says." ' 

8. Thus the old gentleman ended his harangue. The 
people heard it, and approved the doctrine, and imme- 
diately practised the contrary*; for, the auction opened, 
and they began to buy extravagantly, notwithstanding 
all his cautious, and their own fear of taxes. 


Lesson 14 . — The Svpreme \iuler of the World. 

1. Many kingdoms and countries full of people, and 
islands, and largo continents, ipid different climes, make 
up this whole world. God governs it. 

3. The people swarm upo*!! the face of it like ants 
upon a hillock. < * 

3. Some cover themselves with furs against the sharp 
cold ; some experience the utmost warmth of the sun’s 
rays : some drink of the fruit of the vine ; some the 
pleasant milk of the cocoanut ; and others quench their 
thirst with the nmning stream. 

4. All are God's fiimily : he knows every one of ” 
them, as a shepherd knows his flock. 
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5. They pray to him ia digPei^nt languages, but he 
understands them all ; he hears them all ; he takes care 
of all ^ none are so great that he cannot punish them ; 
none are so mean that he s^ill not protect them. 

6. Negro wom&n, whe^ sittest pining in captivity, 

and webpest over thy sick child ; though no one sees 
thee, God sees thee ; though no one pities thee, God 
pities thee. * 

7. Raise thy voice, forlorn and abandoned one ; call 

upon him from amidst thy bonds ; for assuredly he will 
hear thcc. • • 

8. Monarch, that rulest over a hundred states, whose 
fron n IS tei^iblc as death, and w^osc armies cover 1^8 
land , boast not thyself as though there were none 
above thee. 

9. God 18 above thee , his powerful arm is always over 
thcc, and, if thou doest ill, assui cdly he will punish thee. 

10. Nations of the earth, fear th(^Lord ; families of 
men, call upon the name of God. Is there any one 
whom God hath not made ? let him not worship him. 
Is there any one whom he hath not blessed ? let him 
not praise him. 

j .—I. I ii.. • 

Lesson 15.— * 

1. When I was a chiid*about seven years of age, my 
friends, on a holiday, fillsd^my pocket with halfpence. 
I went directly toward a shop where toys were sold for 
children ; and, being charmed with the sound of a wbis« 
•tie that I met by the way m th^ hands of another boy, 

I voluntarily offered him all my.money for it. 

2. I then came home, and yrent whistling over the 
house, much pleased with my whistle, but disturbing 
all the family. 

- T 2 
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3. Mj brothers an4 sisters and cousins, 'Understand- 
ing the bargain I had made, told me 1 had giren four 
times as muc(h for it as it was worth. This put me in 
mind what good things I Height have bought with the 
rest of the money : and thc^ laughVsd at me so much 
for my folly, that 1 cried with vexation. 

4. My reflections on the subject gave me more cha- 
grin than the whistle gave me* pleasure. 

5. This little event however was afterwards of use to 

« 

me, the impression continuing on my mind : so that 
often, when I was tempted to buy some unnecessary 
thing, 1 said to myself, ‘ Do not give too much fur the 
whistle j* and so I saved my money. 

6. As I grew np, came into the world, and observed 
the actions of men, 1 thought 1 met with many, very 
many, who gav'e too much foa their whistle. 

7. When 1 saw any one too ambitious of court favour, 

sAcrifleing his time in attendance on levees, bis repose, 
his liberty, his virtue, and perhaps his friends, to attain 
it ; I said to myself, ‘ This man gives too much for his 
whistle.'’ ' 

8. When I saw another fond of popularity, constant- 
ly employing himself ih politionl bustles, neglecting his 
own aflairs, and ruining them' by that neglect; ' He 
pays indeed,’ said I, * too much for his whistle.’ 

9. If 1 knew a miser, ^ho gave up every kind of 
comfortable living, all the pleasure of doing good to 
others, all the esteem of his fellow citizens, and the joys 
of benevolent friendship, for the sake of accumulating 
wealth ; ‘ Poor man !’ , said I, * you indeed pay too much 
for your whistle.* , 

10. When I met a man of pleasure, sacrificing every 
laudable improvement of mind or of fortune to mere 
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sensual gratifications ,* ' Mis^ak^n man !’ said I, * you 
are ]groviding pain for yourself instead of pleasure ; you 
give too much for your whistle.’ 

11.* If I saw one fond of fine clothes, due furniture, 
fine equipage, aU«bove lys fortune, for which he con* 
tracted debts, and ended his career in prison ; ' Alas I* 
said T, ' he has paid dear, very dear^ for his whistle.’ 

13. In short, I conceived that great part of the mise-. 
ries of fhankind are brought upon them by the false 
estimate' they make of the value of things, *and by their 
giving too psuch fq^ their whistle. 

LeAon 16. — Anecdote of^Mungo Park. 

1. Mr. Mungo Park was oqe of the first enterprising 
travellers who attempted to explore the uncultivated 
parts of Africa, iu orde|; to gain a knowledge of the 
inhabitants, and open a way for their civilization. 

2. At a moment when he ahemed^bereft of all human 
help, he drew consolation from a train of reflections, of 
which the origin would appear, to many thoughtless 
inattentive persons, tsifling and insignificant. 

3. He had jflst been met, and plundered of every con* 

venience he had provided for hissaccommodation during 
his long and dangerous journey, by a horde of the utf* 
taught savages who dfcil in those deserts; and was 
left in the most forlorn ytuation imaginable, which he 
describes in such an aff^ting manner, that 1 shall 
quote his own words. , > < 

• 4. “ Whichever way I turned,” says he, ” I saw my* 
self in the midst of a vast wilderness, in the depth of 
the rainy season, nakedaifli alone, surrounded by savage 
animals, and by men still mqr^sav^e. 1 was five bun* 
dred mUes from any European settlement 
T 3 
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5. "All these circumstances crowded at once on mv 
jecollection ; and 1 confess that my spirits began to 
fail me. I C 9 usidered my fate as certain, and that I 
had no alternative hut to lip down and perish.’’ 

6. In such deplorable circumstances there seemed 
indeed but little room for hope ; but, the traveller adds, 

" The influence of iteligion, however, aided and support- 
ed me. 1 reflected, that no h&mau prudence or fore- 
sight could possibly have averted my present sufleriugs. 

1 was a stranger in a strange land ; yet 1 was still 
under the protecting eye of that Providence, who difli 
condescended to call himself the stranger’s friend. 

• ,7. “ At this momept, painful as my reflections w'ere, 
the extraordinary beauty, of a small moss in 'fructifica- 
tion irresistibly caught my attention. 

8. " I mention this, to sho,w from what trifling cir- 
cumstances the mind will sometimes derive consola- 
tion ; for, though the whole plant was not longer than 
the top of one of my Angers, 1 could not contemplate 
the delicate conformation of its roots, leaves, and cap- 
sula, without admiration. . 

9. " Cau that Being, thought I, who'plantcd, water- 
ed, and brought to perfliction, in this obscure part of the 
world, a thing which appears of so small importance, 
look with unconcern upon tlK: {>ituation and sufferings 
of creattires formed after his pwn image ? Surely not ! 

10. “ Reflections like these wo^Jd not allow me to 
deepair. I started up, disregarding both hunger and 
fatigue; travelled forwards, assured that relief was at<. 

: and 1 was not disappointed.” 

11. If this mau had had ifofhithin the providence 
God, it is most probaJ^l(^ that he would have fallen a 

' victim to despair; and, had he not been in the habit of 
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admiring the objects of cre^tiqp, it is hardly likely he 
would have seen the moss which suggested those ideas, 
tljat ^ve him fortitude to use the meansjof overcoming 
his difficulties. , 

12. From thi# striking instance of deliverance we 
may Ibarn, that there is no situation so deplorable as to 
exclude hope or reasonable exertions, which, under the 
Diviue blessing, may lAiango the gloomiest prospects 
into sunshine. 

Lessen ll.—Tlie Hospitable Negro IVoman. 

1. Mungo Park, the enterprising traveller before 
mentioned^ was employed by tl^e African A880cia|;i0n 
to explore the interior regiqps of Africa. In this lia* 

, zardous undertaking he encountered many dangere and 
difficulties. , 

2. His wants were often supplied, and bis distresses 
alleviated, by the kindnesi and^compassion of the 
negroes. He gives the following lively and interest- 
ing account of the hospitable treatment he received 
from a poor negro wsman. 

3. “ Being^rrived at Sego, the capital of the king- 
dom of Bambarra^ situ^ated en4he banks of the Niger, 
1 wished to pass over*to that part* of the town m which 
the king resides: bnt,*from the number of persons 
eager to obtain a passage, 1 was under the necessity of 
waiting two hours. * 

1. “ During this tjme, the people who had crossed 
the rv/kt carried information tivMansong, the king, that 
a white man was waiting for a passage, and was coming 
to see him. 

5. “ He immediately sent ^cr one of his chief men, 
who informed me that the king could nqt possibly see 
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me, until he knew wbajt h^d brought me into his couu« 
try ; and that I must not presume to cross the river 
without the king’s permission. 

6. '' He therefore advise^ me to lodge for that night 
at a distant village to which hye pointed ; and said that 
in the morning he would give me further instructions 
how to conduct myeelf. 

7. " This was very discoura^ng. However, as there 

was no remedy, I set off for the village ; ahcrcl found 
to my groat mortification that no person would admit 
me into his house. , . 

8. " From prejudices infused into their minds, I was 
regarded with astouishraeut and fear ; and ><vns obliged 
to sit the whole day without victuals in the shade of a 
tree.” 

Lesson \%.-~Tli4jlospUahle Negro Woman, (concluded.) 

1 . “ The night threatened to bo very uncomfortable ; 

for, the wind rose, and there was great appearance of a 
heavy rain : the wild beasts too were so numerous in 
the neighbourhood, that I should have been under the 
necessity of climbing up a tree, and resting among the 
branches. * ' 

2. “ About sunset, however, ks I was preparing to 
pass the night in this manner, 'and had turned my horse 
loose, that he might graze at ^liberty, a negro woman, 
returning from the labours of the field, stopped to ob- 
serve me ; and, perceiving that J was weary and de- 
jected, inquired into my situation. 

3. 1 briefly explained it to her ; after which, with 
looks of great compassion, shb took up my saddle and 
bridle, and told me to fi»llow her. 

1. '* Having conducted me into her hut, she lighted 
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a lamp, spread a mat on the«floor, and told me I miglit 
remain there for the night. 

.5. Finding that 1 was very hungry, went Out to 
procure me something to aat, and returned in a sHort 
time with n very dne fish > which, having caused it to be 
half broiled upon some embers, she gave me for sapper. 

6. " The rites of hospitality being thus performed 
toward a stranger in distress, my worthy benefactress 
(pointii\g to the mat, and telling me I might sleep there 
without apprehension,) called to the female part of her 
family, who had stood gazing on me all the while in 
fixed astonishment, to resume their task of spinning 
cotton; inVhich they continued to employ themseivfis 
great part of the night. • 

• 7. "They lightened their labour by songs, one of 
^which was composed extempore, for I was myself the 
subject of it. It was sung by one of the young women, 
the rest joining in a sort of choru^ 

8. "The air was sweet and plaintive, and the words, 
literally translated, were these : ‘ The winds roared, 
and the rams fell.— ^Fhe poor white man, faint and 
weary, came a%d sat under our tree. — He has no mother 
to bring him milk^ nc^wifeto^rind his corn. Chorut: 
Let us pity the white*man ; no mother has he to bring 
him milk ; no wife to^And bis corn.' 

9. " Trifling as these events may appear to the reader, 
they were to me affecting in the highest degree. I was 
oppressed by such unexpected kindness ; and sleep fled 

• from my eyes. • 

10. " In the morning I presented to my compas* 
sionate landlady two of the four brass buttons which 
remained on my waistcoat f the only recompense it 
was in my power to make her." 
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Lesson 19. — Indmtry better thm Gold. 

1. About the time that many people went over to 
South Amcricft, with the hope of finding gold and silver, 
thcfe was a Spaniard, whose name was Pizarro, who 
had a great inclination to try^his fortune like the rest. 

2. But, as he had an elder brother, for whom he had 
a very great alFectcon, he went to him, told him his 
design, and solicited him very^much to go along with 
him, promising him that he should have an equal share 
of all the riches they found. 

8. The brother, whose name was Alonzo,* was a man 
of a contented temper, and a good understanding ; he 
did not therefore much approve of the p'i'oject, and 
endeavoured to dissuade r Pizarro from it, by setting 
before him the danger to which he exposed himself, and* 
the uncertainty of Ins succeeding. 

4. But, finding all that he said was in vain, he agreed 
to go with him ; but told him at the same time, that 
he wanted no part of the riches which he might find, 
and would ask no other favour than to have Ins baggage 
and a few servants taken on board the vessel with him. 

5. Pizarro then sold all that he had, bbught a vessel, 
and embarked with seM^ral othfr ad,veiiturers, who had 
all great expectations, likehirasclf,ofi>ooubecomiugrich. 

6. As to Alonzo, he took nbtl’ing with him but a few 
ploughs, harrows, and other biols, and some corn, to- 
gether with a large quantity of potatoes, and some seeds 
of diflercut vegetables. Pizarro thought this a very odd 
preparation for the voybge ; but, as he did nol think 
proper to expostulate with his brother, he said nothing. 

7. After sailing some time mthprosperous winds, they 
put into the last port wluirathey were tostop, before they 
came to the oountry where they were to search for gold. 
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8. Here Pizarro bought a great number more of pick* 
axes^ shovels, and various other tools for digging, melt* 
ing, and refining the gold he expected tp find, besides 
hiring an additional numbpr of labourers to assist \iim 
in the vork. Aloflzo, on Ijie contrary, bought only a few 
sheep,* and four stout oxen, with their harness, and food 
enough to subsist them till they should arrive at land. 

9. As it happened, tfiey met with a favourable voy* 
age, an^ all landed in perfect health in America. A* 
lonzo then told his brother that, as he had only come to 
accompanjband seavc him, he would stay near the shore, 
with his servants and cattle, while he went to search for 
gold ; and,Vheu he had acquired^as much as he desifetl, 
should be always ready to embark for Spain with him. 

Lg&sov 20. — Indtistryjietier than Oold, (continued.) 

1. Pizarro accordingly sot out, not without feeling 
so great a contempt for his brothej, that be could not 
help expressing it to his companions. 

2. “ 1 always thought,” said he, “ that my brother 
was a man of sense; he bore that character in Spain; but 
I find people frere strangely mistaken in him. Here he 
is going to divert himself with diis sheep and oxen, as if 
he were living quietlj^upo'u his farm at home, and had 
nothing else to do than ^ raise cucumbers and melons. 

3. “ But we know better what to do with our time ; 
so, come along, my lads ; and, if we have but good fuck, 
we shall soon be enri^ed for the resc of our lives.” 

• 4. A^l that were present applauded Pizarro’s speech, 

and declared themselves ready to follow him wherever 
he went : only one old Spaniard shook his head as he 
went, and told him, he doubt^ whether he would find 
his brother so great a fool as he thought.. 
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S. They then travell/sd po, several days’ march, into 
the country; sometimes obliged to cross rivers.; at 
others, to pasg fountains and forests, where they coi\id 
find no paths ; sometimes sporched by the violent heat 
of the sun, and then wetted to the skin by violent 
showers of rain. 

G. These difficulties however did not discourage them 
so much as to hinder them froiti trying in several places 
for gold, which they were at length lucky enough to 
find in a considerable quantity. 

7, This success animated them very much; and they 
coutiiiued working upon that spot till all their provi- 
sions were consumed; they gathered daily ‘large quan- 
tities of ore ; but then they suffered very much from 
hunger. Still however they persevered in their labours, 
and sustained themselves witl} such roots and berries 
as they could find. 

8. At last even this resource failed them ; and, after 
several of their company had died from want and hard- 
ship, the rest were just able to crawl back to the place 
where they had loft Alonzo, carrying with them the gold, 
to acquire which they had suffered so nf.iny .miseries. 

0. But, while they hud been ^.employed in this man- 
ner, Alonzo, who foresaw what w^ould happen, had been 
industriously toiling to a very different purpose. i-.Va 
skill in husbandry had easily, enabled him to find tfo 
spot*, of considerable extent,' and very fertile soil, which 
he ploughed up with the oxeu.he bad brought with 
him, and the assistance of his servants. ' . 

10. lie then sowed the different seeds he had brought; 
and planted the potatoes, which prospered beyond what 
he could have expected^apd yielded him a most abun- 
dant harvest. His sheep be had turned out in a very 
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fine meadow near the sea; ajad .every one of them had 
brought him a couple of lambs. 

li. Beside that, he and hu servants, a^leisure times, 
employed themselves in fis^^mg ; and the fish they Vad 
caught were all dried, igid salted with salt they had 
found *upoa the sea shore; so that, by the time of 
Fizarro’s return, they had lidd up » very considerable 
quantity of provisions. • 

Lbsson 21 . — Induiiry better than Gold, /concluded.^ 

1. When Pizarrp returned, his broCher received him 
with the greatest cordiality, and asked him what sue. 
cess he hadt'had. Fizarro told hiqi that they had foqnd 
an immense quantity of gold.; but that several of his 
/companions had perished, and that the rest were almost 
starved from the want provisions. 

* 2. He then requested his brother would immediately 
give him something to eat, ah he assured him he had 
tasted no food fur the last two days, excepting the roots 
and bark of trees. 

3. Alonzo then very coolly answered, that he should 
remember.that, when they set out, they made an agree- 
meut that neither should interfere with the other ; that 
he had never desired tohavS any sh&re of the gold which 
Pizarro might acquire, .atd therefore he wondered that 
Pizarro should expect to ^e suppUed with the provisions 
that he had procured with*so much care and labour. 

4. " But,” added lyi, “ if you choose to exchange 
.some oPthe gold you have found for provisions, I shall 

perhaps be able to accommodate you:’^ 

5. Pizarro thought thiiPbehaviour very unkind in his 
brother ; but, as he and his.c^panums were almost 
starved, they were obliged to comply with l)is demands ; 

#iv. o 
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which were so exorbitaat, that in a very short time 
they parted with all the gold they bad brought with 
them, niercly,y> purchase food. 

Alonzo then proposed^o his brother to embark for 
Spain in the same vessel which had broughttbem thither, 
as the wind and weather seemed to be most favourable. 

7. But Fizarro,iwith an angry look, told him that, 
since he had deprived him of e. erything he had gained, 
and treated him in so unfriendly a manner, he should 
go without him^ for, as to himself, he would rather 
perish upon that desert shore than embark with so 
inhuman a brother. 

' Alonzo, instead of resenting these '-Teproaches, 
embraced his brother witii the greatest tenderness, and 
spoke to him in the following manner ; — 

9. “Could you then believe, my dearest Pizarro, 
that 1 really meant to deprive you of the fruits of all 
your labours, which you have acquired with so much 
toil and danger? Bather may all the gold in the 
universe perish, than that I should be capable such 
behaviour to my dearest brothen ! 

10. “ But 1 saw the rash impetuous Uesisc you had 
for riches, and wished vo correct this fault in you, and 
9erve you at the same time. Yon have now learned 
that, without that foresight* and industry which you 
despised, all the gold you havo brought with you would 
not have prevented you from perishing miserably. Take 
back therefore your riches, of which I hope, you have 
now learned to make improper use.” 

11. Pizarro wfts equally filed with gratitude and 
astonishment at this geneibsify of his brother ; and 
he acknowledged, from experience, that industry was 
better than^old. 
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12. Ttfey then embarked. foa Spain^ where they all 
safelr arrived. During the voyage, Pizarro often seUoited 
his lyother to accept of half his riche|^,\Thich Alopao 
constantly refused, telling diim, that he who could raise 
food enough to m*aintain himself was in no want of gold. 

Lassov 22. — Anecdote* of thf Dog. 

1. grocer in Edinifurgh had a dog, which for some 
time amused and astonished the people ^n the neigh* 
hoiirhood. 

2. A man who •went through the streets, ringing a 
bell and selling penny pies, happened one day to treat 
this dog ntth a pie. The next ^ime he heard the pie* 
man’s bell, the dog ran to him with impetuosity, seized 
•him by the coat, and would not suffer him to pass. 

, 3. The pieman, who lusderstood whatthe animalwant* 
cd, show ed him a penny, and pointed to his master, who 
stood at the street door, and saw ghat was going on* 

4. The dog immediately supplicated his master by 
many humble gestures and looks. The master put a 
penny into the dog’iT mouth, which he instantly deli* 
vered to<hc*pieman, and received his pie; and this 
traffic between the pipman'aitd the grocer’s dog con* 
tinued to be daily practised for some months. ^ 

5. At a convent in Erfnce, twenty paupers were serv- 
ed with a dinner at a c<irtain hour every day. A dof;. 
belonging to the convent did not fail to be present at 
this regale, to receive the scraps which were now add 
then thrown to him. 

6. The guests, however, were poor and hungry, and 
of coarse not very ita^efhl ; so tW their pensioner did 
little more than scent the Seaat, which he would Ada 
have devoured. 

0 2 
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7 . The portions were served by a person at^ the ring* 
ing of a bell, and delivered out by means of what in 
religious hou^qs is called a rundle^ a machine Ijke a 
cask with some of the staver taken out^ that, by tura« 
ing round upon a pivot, plaeed in an opening in the 
wall, carries whatever is placed on one side to the other 
side, without allowing the person inside and the person 
outside to see each other. 

8 . One day, this dog, which had received only a few 
scraps, waited till the paupers were all gone, took the 
rope ill his mouth, and rang the hell, « 

9. His stratagem succeeded. lie repeated it the next 

day with the same good fortune. ** 

10. At length the cook^ finding that twenty^one por* 

tious were given out instead of twenty, was deteimined 
to discover the trick : in doing which he had no great 
difficulty ; for, lying in wait, and noticing the paupers 
as they came for their difTercnt portions, and that there 
was no intruder except the dog, he began to suspect 
the truth ; which he was coiiHrmcd in, when he saw the 
animal stay with great deliberation till the visitors were 
all gone, and then pull the bell. ' 

11 . The matter was felAtcd t/i the community ; and, 
to reward him for his ingenuity, the dog was permitted to 
ring the bell every day for his dffimer, on whicli a mess of 
broken victuals was always afte*'wards served out tobim. 

12 . Mr. C. Hughes, a country comedian, had a wig, 
which generally hung on a peg iu one of his rooms : he 
one day lent the wig to a brother player, and some time 
afterwards called on him. 

13. Mr. Hughes had his dog with him, and the man 
happened to have the borrowed wig on his bead. Mr. 
Hughes staid a little while with his friend 5 but, when 
he left him, the dog remained behind* 
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14. f4r some time he stood looking full in the man’s 
face ; then making a sudden spring, lie leaped on hia 
shoulders, seized the wig, and ran off with it as fast as 
he could j and, when he reached home, Hie endeavoured, 
hy jumping, to Iiang it up in its usual place. 

15. * The same dog was one aftwnoon passing through 
a field near Dartmouth, where ^ washerwoman had 
hung out her lincu to dry. 

16. He stopped, and surveyed one particular shirt 
w ith attention ; then, seizing it, dragged it liway through 
the dirt tc4 his master, whose shirt it proved to be. 

Lessons 23. — The Handsome and Deformed Leg.^ • 

1. There are two sorts of people ni the world, who, with 
^ equal degreesof health and wealth, and the other comforts 
oi‘life, become, the one happy, and the other miserable* 
^ 2. This arises very much ironi the dilicrcnt views in 
which they consider tilings, *})er&oiis, and events ; and 
the effects of those ddfcrcut vievrs%pon tlieir minds. 

3. In whatever situation men can be placed, they 

may find couvenieiici;^ and inconveniences : in whatever 
compaii}\ they may find persons and convcisation more 
or less pleasing. • 

4. At whateveil table, they ma;^ meet witli mciitsand 
drinks of better and wprse taste, dishes better and worse 
dressed : in whatever climate, they will find good and 
bad administration of tfuf laws : in whatever poem, or 
work of genius, they may see faults and beauties : in 
almosif every face an^ every parson, they nufjr discover 
fine features and defects, good and bad qualities. 

5. Under these circamsiance^, the two sorts of people 
above mentioned fix their attention ; those who are dia* 
posed to be happy, on the conveniences of things, the 
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pleasant parts of conversation, the well-dresssd dishes, 
the goodness of the wines, the fine weather, &c. and 
enjoj all with cheerfulness. 

6 * Those who are disposed to be unhappy, think and 
speak only of the contraries. 

7. Hence they are» continually discontented with 
themselves ; and, by their remarks, sour the pleasures 
of society, offend personally irany people, and make 
themselves everywhere disagreeable. 

8 . If this turn of mind were founded in nature, such 
unhappy persons would be the more pitied. ^ 

9. But the disposition to criticise, and to be disgust- 
"ed, is perhaps taken up originally by imitation, and 

unawares grows into a habit, which, tlioughat present 
strong, may nevertheless be cured, when those who have 
it arc convinced of its bad effects on their felicity. I hope 
this little admonition may be of service to them, and put 
them on changing a habit which, though iu the exercise 
it is chiefly an act of imagination, \ ct has serious conse* 
qucncGs in life, as it brings on real griefs and misfortunes. 

10. For, as many are offended by, and nobody loves 
this sort of people, no one shows them norc than the 
moat common civility a;i(l respect, and scarcely that ; 
and this frequently puts them ouipf humour, and draws 
them into disputes and contcuiiqns*^ 

11. If they aim at obtaining some advantage in rank 
or fortune, nobody wishes tlem success, or will stir a 
step or speak a word to favour their pretensions. 

12 . If tJiey incur public censure or disgrace, no one 
will defend or excuse them 3 and many join to aggravate 
their misconduct, and render .them completely odious. 

13. If these people wdl not change this bad habit^ 
^and condescend to be pleased with what is pleasing, 
» without fretting themselves or others about the contra- 
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ries, it is food for others to ajroid an acquaintance srith 
then\, which is always disagreeable, and sometimes very 
inconvenient ; especially when one fiud||ene’s self «n> 
tangled in their quarrels. • 

14. An old philbsophical friend of mine was grown, 
from experience, very cautions in Ais particular, and 
careftilly avoided any intimacy with4uch people. 

15. He had, like other^hilosophers, a thermometerto 
show him the heat of the weather, and a barompter to mark 
when it was likely to prove good or bad ; but, there being 
no instruinont invented to discover at firs! sight this un* 
pleasing disposition in a person, he for thatpurpose made 
use of his ]c^, one of w Inch was remarkably handsonK, 
the other, by some accident, crooked and deformed. 

• 16. If a stranger, at the first interview, regarded his 
ugly leg more than his hgndsome one, he doubted him. 
TT he spoke of it, and took no notice of the handsome 
leg, that was suflicicnt to dclcrmige my philosopher 
to have no further acquaintance with him. 

1 7. Everybody has nut this two-legged instrument ; 
but every one, with a little attention, may observe signs 
of that carping, *fault-findiug disposition, and take the 
same resolution of ^voidjng tlfe Accyiaintance of those 
infected with it. y • 

18. I therefore aifviso Aiose critical, querulous, and 
discontented and unhappy people, if they wish to be 
respected and beloved by (fibers and happy in them* 
selves, to leave off looking at the ugly log. 

Lesson 24. — Catharina, Emjpress of Russia. 

1. Catharina Alexowha, %orn near Horpat, a little 
tity in Livonia, was heir to nc^citber inheritance than 
the virtues and frugality of her parents. . 
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2. Her father being ^ad, slie lived witfr her aged 
mother in their cottage covered with straw ; and both, 
though very ji^or, were very contented. 

3. Here, retired from the gaze of the world, Iby the 
labours of her hands she supported her parent, who 
was now incapablfi oV supporting herself. ' 

4. While CathOk’iiia spun, the old woman would sit 
by and read some book of de^fotion. When the fatigues 
of the day ^cre over, both would sit down contentedly 
by the fire-side, and enjoy their frugal meal. 

5. Though Catharina’s face audi{)crson were models 

of perfection, yet her whole attention seemed bestowed 
upon her mind. liar mother taught her io read ; and 
an old Lutheran minister instructed her in the maxims 
and duties of religion. , 

G. Nature hud furnished l)cr not only with a ready, 
but a solid turn of thought ; not only with a strong, 
but a right understanding. 

7. Her virtues and accomplishments procured her 
several solicitations o( marriage from the peasants of 
the country : but their offers were refused ; for she loved 
her mother too tenderly to think of a Separation. 

8. Catharina was fiTte'bn vQars oM when her mother 
died. She then left her cotta^, ^d went to live with 
the Lutheran minister by w^om ^e had been instruct- 
ed from her childhood. , 

9. In his house she resided, in quality of governess 
to his Qhildren; at once reconciling in her character 
nncommon prudence Vith surprising vivacity*. , 

10. The old man,, who regarded her as one of his 
own children, had he^ instructed in tlie elegant parts 
of female education, hji the masters who attended the 
rest of his .family. 
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11. Th^s she continued to4mprovc, till he died; by 
irhich accident she was reduced to her former poverty. 

Lesson 25. — Catharina, EmpreM of Russia, (continued.) 

1. The country of Livoitia w>is atlhat time wasted by 
war, and lay in a miserable state of^solation. Those 
calamities are ever most heavy upon^hc poor ; where* 
fore Catbarina, though possessed of so many aecom* 
plishmests, experienced all the miseries of hopeless in- 
digence. 

2. Provisions becoming every day more scarce, and 
her private stock being entirely exhausted, she resolved 
at last to travel to Marienburgh, a eity of greater plenty. 

3. With her scanty wardrobe packed up in a wallet, 
Ehe set out on her journey on foot. 

^ 4. She was to walk through a region miserable by 
nature, but rendered still more hideous by the Swedes 
./and BussianN, who, as each happcnefhto become masters, 
plundered it at discretion : but hunger had taught her 
to despise the dangers and fatigues of the way. 

5. One evening upofl her journey, as she had entered 
a cottage by the way.sidc, to take up her lodging for 
the night, she was tnsultcd by tfvo^Swcdish soldiers. 

6. Qlicy might probab^ have carried their insults 
into violence, had iiot*a subaltern officer, accidently 
passing by, come to her assistance. 

7. Upon his appearing tie soldiers immediately de- 
sisted ; but her thantsfulncss was hardly grej^^ than 
*her surprise, when she instantly recollected, in her de- 
liverer, the son of the Lutherai^ minister, her former 
instructor, benefactor, ancTfiiepd. 

* 8. This was a happy intermow for Catharina. The 
little stock of money she bod brot^ht front home was 
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by this time quite exhauated ; her clothes were gone, 
piece by piece, in order to satisfy those who had outer* 
tained her in >heir houses. 

9. Her generous couutP}'man therefore parted with 
what he could spare, to biry her clothes ; furnished 
her with a horse, jincl gave her letters of recommends, 
tion to a faithful Wiend of his father’s, the superiutcu- 
dent of Marieuburgh. 

Lesson 26. — Catharina, Empress of Russia, (continued.) 

1 . The beautiful stranger was xrcU recciv(?d at Marion, 
burgh. She was immediately admitted into the super- 
intendent’s family ao governess to his twft daughters ; 
and, though but seventeen, showed herself capable of 
instructing her sex, not only in virtue, but in politcuesa. 

2. Such were her good soisc and beauty, that h;r 
master in a short time olTorcd her his hand ; which, to 
his great surprise,, she thought proper to refuse. 

3. Actuated by a principle of gratitude, she was re- 
solved to marry her deliverer only; though he had 
lost an arm, and was otherwise disfigured by wouuds 
received in the service. 

4. lu order therefore to preveuhfurther solicitations 
from others, as soon ns the |.oihccr came to town upon 
duty, she offered him her hand), which he accepted with 
jojr ; and their nuptials were accordingly solemnized. 

5. But all the lines of her fortune were to be striking. 

The vej^ day on which they were married, the llussians 
laid siege to Maftenbhrgh. The unhappy soldier was 
immediately ordered to an attack, from which he never 
returned. ■ ^ * 

6iJ n the meantime, 4hn siege went on with fury, aggra- 
vated on oqe side by obstinacy, on the other by revenge. 
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7. Th#war between the tjiro northern powers at that 
tiniQ was truly barbarous : the innocent peasant'and the 
harmle^ Tit^in often sharedthcfateofth^joldieriuafms, 

8. Mnneuburgh was taken by assault ; and, such wik 
the fuiy of tV^ assailants, that only the garrison, 
but allho^t all the mh ibitants, memwomen, and chil* 
dicu, neic put to the sword. 

0 At length, n heu Ifie cai nage was pretty well over, 

Cathaiina u as found hid in an oven. She l^ad hither* 

• • 

to been poor, but fiee. She was now to conform to her 
hard fate, and kagi what it was to be a slave. 

10. In this situation, however, she behaved with 
pict} and heuiility , aud. thougli^misfortuncs had abaC* 
ed h(i vivacit}, }Lt she was ohccrful. 

• 11 The fame of hci mciit aud resignation reached 
even pi iiise Mcu/ikuff, t^ie llussiau general lie desired 
to set her, was pleased with hei appearance, bought 
^hfi fiom tile soldier, hermaslcr, and placed her under 
the direction of liis o\iu sistci. 

■ 1‘2. Here she was ticatcd with all the respect which 

hci mei it desci \ ed, w hile her beauty every day improved 
with her good fortune. 


Lrsso\ 27. — CaiharvitfEmpres^^Ru$ata, {co^luSed.} 

1. She had not 'beon^ong in this situation wh^n, 
Peter the Gieat paung^tho prince a visit, Catharinu 
happened to come in with^some dried fruits, which^she 
served round with peqjiliar modesty. 

2. The mighty monarch sawlier, and was smick with 
her beauty. Ho returned the neat day , called for the 
beautiful slave ; saskedhei^everal ^estions ; and found 
the charms of her mmd 8oppAj^|»ven to those of hi|e 
person. 
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8. He had been fon^d^^wben young, to mhrry from 
motives of interest : be iru now resolved to marry pur* 
suant to bis onp inclinations. 

4. He immediately inquired into the history 'of the 
fair Livonian, who nr|B not yet eighteen, ale traced her 
through the vale o^otijcurity, through the vicissitudes 
of her fortune ; affl found her truly great in them all. 

5. The meanness of her birth was no obstruction to 

his design The nuptials were solemnized in private ; 
the prince declaring to his courtiers, that virtue was 
the most proper ladder to a throne. • 

6. We now see Cathanna, raised from the low mud- 

shkUed cottage, to be empress of the largaat kingdom 
upon earth. « * 

7. The poor solitary wanderer is now surrounded by 
thousands, who find happiness in her smile. She, who 
formerly wanted a meal, is now capable of difi'using 
plenty through whole nations. 

8. To her good fortune she owed a part of this pre> 
eminence, but to her virtues more. 

9. She ever after retained those great qualities which 
first placed her on a throne : and, while the extraordi 
nai^ pr ince, her husband, laboured for the reformation 
of his i&ale subjects^ tsbe 8tudi%/otiu her turn, the im* 
provemeut of her own sex. > 

10. She altered their dresses ; introduced mixed as* 
semhlies, instituted an order of female knighthood, 
promot||d^ty and virtue; and at lei^h, when she had 
geaatl|fljpl all the stations of empress, friend, wife, , 
^4i|d aiOTaiw, died without regret,— regretted by all. 










